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TWO  LETTERS 


My  dear  Colonel  Palmer: 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  5  and  am  delightedly  aston- 
ished that  you  would  be  willing  to  examine  my  papers  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  or  not  you  would  care  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  a  research  and  ultimately  of  a  book.  I  have 
no  autobiographical  intentions.  Indeed,  I  doubt  the  worth- 
whileness  of  such  a  labor  as  you  suggest,  but  upon  this  subject 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  one  who,  like  you,  has 
devoted  years  to  research. 

I  have  had  all  of  the  correspondence  which  I  brought  back 
from  Washington  bound  in  loose-leaf  volumes  so  that  the  let- 
ters and  answers  appear  alphabetically  by  authors  and  chrono- 
logically by  years.  There  are  twenty-one  of  these  volumes. 
Much  of  this  material  is,  of  course,  trifling  and  personal,  but 
it  is  just  as  I  brought  it  from  Washington  after  my  secretaries 
had  gone  over  it  to  make  sure  that  I  was  bringing  away  no 
public  documents  which  belonged  to  the  Government;  and  I 
have  never  had  the  courage  to  try  to  weed  out  of  it  mere  casual 
personal  things,  which  of  course  have  no  importance.  All  of 
that,  and  everything  else  I  have,  I  would  be  delighted  to  turn 
over  to  you  for  any  use  you  cared  to  make  of  it,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  you  were  through,  it  would  come  back  to 
me,  as  I  think  its  ultimate  possession  should  be  either  in,  or  de- 
cided by,  my  children.  Frankly,  there  is  no  living  person  into 
whose  hands  I  would  so  willingly  entrust  these  papers,  or  in 
whose  researches  in  them  and  in  the  official  records  of  the  War 
Department  I  would  have  more  confidence.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  You  were  on  the  Western  Front  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  the  War  and  in  a  relation  to  the  military 
situation  there  which  saturated  you  with  its  atmosphere  and 
enabled  you  to  see  the  experience  of  the  British  with  their  New 
Army  as  a  basis  for  judgment  upon  our  new  army  when  it  made 
its  appearance  in  France.  To  this  I  will  only  add  that  I  think 
I  have  read  every  book  you  have  written  and  they  have  uni- 
formly demonstrated  your  patient  fidelity  to  history. 


TWO  LETTERS 


I  have  always  had  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  the  true  story 
of  the  War  Department  activities  during  the  World  War  had 
not  been  told.  A  great  number  of  men  who  had  money  enough 
and  age  enough  to  have  stepped  aside  from  war  burdens  with- 
out incurring  criticism  came  to  Washington  and  devoted  them- 
selves with  utter  self-sacrifice  to  make  a  success  of  our  country's 
effort.  My  belief  is  that  the  great  task,  novel  in  character  and 
unprecedented  in  size,  was  on  the  whole  well  done.  If  that  is 
true,  those  who  helped  to  do  it  are  entitled  to  feel  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  their  efforts  were  worthy  of  the  cause 
which  they  served  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  their  service  was 
given. 

My  own  responsibilities  and  performances  in  the  War  De- 
partment were  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  have 
any  illusion  about  them.  Each  day  of  twenty-four  hours  had  a 
week's  work  packed  into  it,  and  that  there  were  errors  and 
shortcomings  is  not  only  not  surprising  but  also  inevitable.  I 
was  conscious  of  them  at  the  time,  as  I  am  now,  but  I  have  been 
comforted  by  the  feeling  that  we  all  did  and  gave  our  best. 

If,  after  examining  these  papers,  you  should  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  care  to  go  forward,  I  would  be  happy  to  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  answer  any  questions  you  cared  to  ask 
and  to  explain  anything,  either  in  the  papers  or  out  of  them, 
which  you  thought  would  be  helped  by  a  further  search  of  my 
recollection.  I  should  have  no  wish  either  to  see  any  part  of 
your  manuscript  in  advance  of  publication,  or  to  know  the 
judgments  reached  by  you.  It  is  inevitably  awkward  to  write  a 
story  which  in  any  degree  centers  around  a  living  person.  I 
cannot  remove  that  awkwardness  conveniently,  but  I  can 
wholly  and  entirely  free  you  by  not  knowing  what  you  are 
doing  until  it  is  done. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  believe  me, 

Cordially  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker 

Cleveland,  January  6,  1930 


TWO  LETTERS 


My  dear  Mr.  Baker: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  my  first  thought  is  that  I  am 
really  informed  about  the  part  of  America  as  a  whole  in  the 
War,  and  that  previously  I  had  been  a  provincial  with  four 
years'  experience  on  the  Western  front. 

Could  I  have  foreseen  all  the  material  which  was  to  be  of- 
fered me  in  addition  to  your  own  files,  I  think  I  should  have 
concluded  that  I  was  unequal  to  such  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  and  kindness.  I  am  grateful  for  the  loan  of  two  sets  of 
the  confidential  cablegrams  between  the  War  Department  and 
Army  headquarters  in  France.  They  are  no  longer  confiden- 
tial, and  are  the  very  life-blood  of  any  history  of  the  American 
effort. 

I  am  no  less  grateful  to  the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
given  me  so  generously  of  their  time  in  talks  about  their  parts 
in  the  War  and  the  branches  of  war  activities  they  knew.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  glow  of  reminiscence  as  they  lived  over 
again  those  days  of  suspense  and  pressure;  and  I  hope  they  may 
enjoy  reading  this  narrative,  which  could  not  do  justice  to  so 
immense  a  subject  in  detail  even  if  it  were  extended  to  twenty 
volumes. 

You  have  answered  my  questions,  but  have  made  no  requests 
or  suggestions;  and  you  have  not  tried  to  influence  in  the  slight- 
est detail  my  method  or  my  judgments,  for  which  I  am  there- 
fore entirely  responsible.  I  may  add  that  you  not  only  gave  me 
a  free  hand,  but  that  you  refused  to  accept  any  share  of  the 
remuneration  from  material  which  came  from  your  service  as 
Secretary  of  War. 

I  am,  with  the  deepest  respect  for  your  fine  attitude, 

Cordially  yours, 

Frederick  Palmer 

New  York,  August  15,  1931 
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An  army  abroad  is  of  little  use  unless 
there  are  prudent  counsels  at  home. 

Cicero,  de  officiis  i.  22. 


LET  US  PROCEED 


The  veteran  clerk,  Mr.  Randolph,  had  five  typewritten  forms 
of  oaths  ready  on  the  table.  Who,  if  not  he,  should  know  that 
the  one  of  a  half-page  was  as  legal  as  the  one  of  three  pages? 
The  new  Secretary,  to  be  sworn  in  this  morning,  might  have 
his  choice. 

Secretaries  of  War  came  and  went,  but  the  Army  kept  on. 
Mr.  Randolph  had  been  keeping  on  with  the  Army  ever  since 
he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  He  could  remem- 
ber when  the  electric  telegraph  was  a  newfangled  thing,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  come  over  from  the  White  House 
and  thrust  his  long  arm  into  Secretary  Edwin  M.  Stanton's  tele- 
gram box  to  read  the  latest  dispatches  from  the  front;  and  re- 
member the  suspense  as  the  news  came  in  after  Meade's  and 
Lee's  armies  began  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  agony  of  the 
Wilderness  campaign,  and  the  joy  when  the  end  came  at  Appo- 
mattox; and  remember  the  shock  of  Custer's  massacre,  the  good 
news  that  the  last  of  the  bad  Indians,  Geronimo,  had  been 
captured,  and  the  relief  felt  during  the  Spanish  War  when 
Santiago  surrendered  just  in  time,  according  to  the  gossip  in 
the  War  Department  corridors,  to  save  our  little  army  in  Cuba 
from  surrendering  to  yellow  fever. 

No  one  had  taken  more  steps  on  the  tiled  floors  in  the  high 
corridors  of  the  old  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  than  Mr. 
Randolph.  He  could  remember  when  the  building  with  its 
mansard  roof  was  new  and  wonderful,  the  last  word  in  archi- 
tectural grandeur  in  the  mode  of  its  time.  Now  younger  people 
were  calling  it  a  monstrous  relic  of  that  florid  and  stilted  era 
which  put  "Executive  Mansion"  on  the  President's  letter  pa- 
per. In  spite  of  this  bit  of  elegance  to  refine  and  dignify  the 
surroundings  of  the  head  of  the  nation  the  common  people  still 
continued  to  think  of  him  as  living  in  the  White  House.  Now 
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it  was  "The  White  House"  again  on  his  stationery,  as  it  had 
been  in  Washington's  and  Jefferson's  time;  and  there  was  the 
recollection  that  the  War  Department  had  once  been  called  by 
the  simpler  name  War  Office,  which,  indeed,  still  lingered  in 
the  raised  design  of  the  stamp  from  the  old  seal  of  1800  on  one 
of  the  letterheads  in  the  rack  on  the  Secretary  of  War's  desk. 

The  clerks  who  were  old  when  Mr.  Randolph  was  young 
could  remember  when  William  L.  Marcy  was  Secretary  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Marcy  set  the  precedent  for  Stanton  in  quar- 
reling with  his  generals.  In  his  day  the  old  clerks  could  re- 
member John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary.  Calhoun  reorganized 
the  department,  cut  expenses  while  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Army,  and  introduced  a  system  of  strict  accountability.  For 
many  years  his  successors  had  sent  clerks  searching  in  the  files 
for  a  precedent  by  Calhoun  when  problems  arose  just  as  Secre- 
taries after  the  Spanish  War  wanted  copies  of  the  decisions  of 
Elihu  Root.  Mr.  Randolph  would  point  most  respectfully  to 
the  portrait  of  Calhoun  with  his  fountain  of  hair,  his  steady 
glance,  and  his  sharp  chin  sunk  in  his  stock.  Near  Calhoun  on 
the  walls  of  the  Secretary  of  War's  reception  room  was  General 
Henry  Knox,  Washington's  Secretary,  in  his  continental  uni- 
form. He  looked  across  at  Jefferson  Davis,  Pierce's  Secretary, 
who  later  became  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Stan- 
ton had  not  considered  Davis  so  high-minded  and  handsome  in 
real  life  as  in  the  painter's  characterization. 

Every  Cabinet  officer  has  his  portrait  painted  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  Recent  Secretaries  of  mediocre  reputation 
remain  for  a  few  years  among  the  eminent  in  the  reception 
room,  especially  those  of  the  same  political  party  as  the  present 
incumbent;  but  they,  in  turn,  as  the  courtesy  of  their  successors 
becomes  more  remote,  are  passed  along  the  gloomy  corridors, 
and  so  on  to  public  oblivion.  Two  Secretaries  have  become 
Presidents:  James  Monroe,  after  a  brief  incumbency,  and 
William  H.  Taft,  who  looked  after  the  Philippines  and  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  "sat  on  the  lid"  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  while  being  groomed  for  succession  to  the 
White  House. 
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In  all,  there  had  been  fifty  Secretaries  of  War.  Mr.  Randolph 
had  to  stop  to  remember  those  who  had  served  in  his  time,  and 
especially  to  make  sure  he  had  them  in  their  correct  chrono- 
logical order.  Not  one,  although  he  held  office  in  time  of  war, 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  heroes,  had  been  a  public  hero. 
In  peace  the  Secretary  of  War  was  just  another  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet;  in  war  the  generals  are  the  heroes,  and 
in  war,  be  it  Marcy,  Stanton,  or  Alger,  the  Secretary  was  be- 
tween the  backfire  of  the  generals  and  the  frontal  fire  of  heavy 
public  criticism.  Thirty-five  of  the  fifty  had  been  lawyers,  in- 
cluding Calhoun,  Marcy,  Stanton,  Taft,  and  Root.  Knox  had 
been  a  bookseller  before  he  joined  the  Continental  Army. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Randolph  that  while  no  de- 
partment had  so  much  action  as  the  War  Department  in  time 
of  war,  it  is  the  most  peaceful  of  departments  in  time  of  peace, 
perhaps  even  more  peaceful  than  the  Navy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building.  There  was  no  such  pressure  of  callers  as  on  the 
Treasury  with  its  income  tax  and  revenue  problems,  or  the 
Postmaster  General's  with  its  dispensation  of  postal  appoint- 
ments, or  the  Interior,  or  those  new  departments  (to  Mr. 
Randolph)  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

The  War  Department  in  peace  was  really  a  kind  of  club 
which  no  one  could  join  without  being  in  the  Army  or  having 
passed  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.  There  was  no  martial 
display  except  the  rifles  and  the  uniforms  from  Washington's 
time  to  the  present  in  glass  cases  in  the  corridor.  The  officers  on 
duty  were  not  in  uniform.  There  was  camaraderie.  Everybody 
knew  just  what  pay  everybody  else  received.  Promotion  came 
in  order  on  the  list.  The  serene  and  orderly  routine  continued, 
even  when  there  were  internal  commotions.  There  had  been 
the  contest  for  power  between  General  Miles  and  General 
Corbin,  and  the  "battle  of  the  doctor  generals"  between  Gen- 
erals Wood  and  Ainsworth;  and  Mr.  Randolph  could  remem- 
ber the  fiery  row  between  Stanton  and  General  William  T. 
Sherman. 

Once  a  year  the  Secretary  wrote  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  in  which  he  asked  for  more  guns  and  more  soldiers, 
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which  he  did  not  receive,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  George 
Washington  had  said  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  prepare 
for  war.  The  Congress  seemed  to  act  on  the  conviction  that 
there  never  would  be  another  war,  or  at  least  that  no  war  was 
in  sight.  But  another  war  always  came,  as  Mr.  Randolph  knew, 
and  usually  it  came  quite  unexpectedly.  We  had  had  two  in 
his  time,  not  to  mention  all  the  troubles  with  the  Indians, 
pacifying  the  Philippines,  establishing  order  in  Cuba,  relieving 
the  besieged  legations  in  Peking,  and  occupying  Vera  Cruz; 
and  we  were  to  have  a  third  in  Mr.  Randolph's  time.  We  had 
had  a  war  at  an  average  interval  of  every  thirty-five  years.  Be- 
fore we  were  through  paying  the  pensions  of  the  latest  war  the 
next  was  starting  a  new  pension  list.  We  had  never  really  had 
peace  long  enough  to  get  a  fresh  start  for  the  next  war  free  of 
war  arrears. 

This  morning  it  looked  as  if  the  Germans  were  definitely 
stopped  at  Verdun  in  the  greatest  war  in  history,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  thirty  months,  drawing  more  and  more  na- 
tions into  its  line  of  continuous  battle  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  Switzerland  and  the  length  of  Russia.  The  warring 
peoples  were  saying  as  ugly  things  about  one  another  as  the 
North  and  South  had  said  in  the  worst  of  the  crises  that  stirred 
Stanton's  peppery  temper  as  he  stood  at  his  high  writing-desk. 
There  was  savage  talk  among  groups  at  home,  too,  as  savage 
about  President  Wilson  as  it  had  been  about  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  attacked  the  vested  interests  and  called  some  of 
his  fellow  citizens  "mollycoddles"  and  put  others  in  his  Ana- 
nias Club. 

Still  the  War  Department  remained  peaceful,  while,  down 
the  hall,  the  State  Department  had  been  busier  and  busier  as 
the  World  War  grew  older.  The  chiefs  there  were  sitting  up 
late  at  night  waiting  for  messages  to  be  decoded.  Should  the 
British  or  the  French  Ambassador  meet  the  German  or  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  the  hall  they  would  not  be  able  to  see 
each  other  as  they  passed.  It  was  when  the  State  Department 
reached  the  breaking-point  of  strain,  as  Mr.  Randolph  well 
knew,  that  it  gave  up  its  battle  for  peace  in  a  final  note.  Then 
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the  quick  step  of  military  precision  began  in  the  War  De- 
partment corridors  as  officers  appeared  in  uniform  and  people 
were  elbowing  their  way  into  the  reception  room  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  had  suddenly  become  a  mighty  person 
in  the  nation;  and  the  nation  would  be  asking  why  we  were 
not  prepared  when  every  one  could  see  for  himself  for  years 
that  the  war  was  coming.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  as  Mr. 
Randolph  knew,  to  refer  to  the  red-bound  volumes  in  which 
annual  reports  of  Secretaries  of  War  had  called  for  more  guns 
and  more  soldiers,  and  more  officers  and  more  clerks,  too.  But 
we  would  win  the  war.  So  it  always  had  been  and  always  would 
be,  according  to  the  ways  of  human  nature  and  of  democracy, 
as  the  officers  were  saying  in  Mr.  Randolph's  youth,  and  in  his 
old  age,  and  back  in  Knox's  time.  The  real  test  lay  not  in  how 
much  a  Secretary  called  for,  nor  how  loudly,  but  how  much 
he  could  get.  Elihu  Root,  who  was  not  in  the  least  noisy,  had 
been  able  to  sret  a  °:ood  deal,  at  a  time  when  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

SUSPENSE  CONCEALED  UNDER  THE  FORMALITIES 

The  five  typewritten  forms  Mr.  Randolph  had  placed  on  the 
table  stood  for  only  the  legal  part  of  the  induction  of  a  new 
Secretary  of  War.  A  pleasant  ceremonial  function  had  become 
a  tradition.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
other  officers,  and  Chief  Clerk  John  C.  Scofield,  and  other 
clerks,  had  gathered  to  welcome  Garrison's  successor.  They 
were  under  the  spell  of  a  recent  commotion  in  the  department. 
This  had  been  quite  as  sensational  as  William  Jennings  Bry- 
an's resignation  as  Secretary  of  State  because  the  President  had 
written  such  a  strong  note  after  the  Lusitania  tragedy — a 
strong  note  that  a  large  element  of  public  opinion  had  found 
too  weak.  It  had  arisen  just  as  the  War  Department  was  be- 
coming hopeful  that  something  might  really  be  done  for  pre- 
paredness. Suspense  was  added  to  an  unusual  curiosity  in  greet- 
ing a  new  Secretary  by  the  whispers  along  the  corridor  of  a 
message  from  the  Mexican  border  which  spoke  of  trouble  of  a 
nature  that  was  strictly  Army  business;  and  this  at  a  moment 
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when,  for  nearly  a  month,  there  had  been  no  Secretary  of  War, 
and  not  even  an  assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Papers  were  piling 
up  on  the  Secretary's  desk  awaiting  action.  Departmental 
routine  was  being  thrown  out  of  gear. 

The  advocates  of  strong  preparedness,  including  partisan 
political  opposition  to  the  Administration,  had  hailed  the 
courage  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  Lindley  M.  Garrison, 
when  he  resigned  upon  the  President's  rejection  of  his  Con- 
tinental Army  plan.  Henry  Breckinridge,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, had  resigned  in  sympathy  with  his  chief.  Thus  two  new 
members  of  President  Wilson's  own  political  family  had  taken 
the  position  of  being  unable  longer  to  stomach  Presidential 
pacifism.  Automatically,  Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  had  become  Acting  Secretary  of  War;  but  the 
law,  in  jealous  guardianship  of  civilian  over  military  authority, 
allowed  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  be  Acting  Secretary  for  only  one 
month. 

The  two  most  talked  of  for  the  succession  were  David  Frank- 
lin Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Senator  George  E. 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon.  Houston  was  conservative  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  Cabinet.  Chamberlain, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
ardently  desired  the  place.  In  the  course  of  the  prolonged  Con- 
gressional discussion  of  various  plans  for  military  expansion  he 
had  been  against  the  National  Guard,  while  James  Hay,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  was  its 
champion.  The  feud  between  the  two  had  become  so  bitter 
that  harmony  would  have  hardly  been  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chamberlain. 

The  President  had  taken  his  time,  apparently  concerned  not 
to  repeat  his  mistake  in  receiving  into  his  official  family  a  man 
whom  he  had  only  casually  met.1  He  had  accepted  Garrison 
on  the  suggestion  of  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  his  private  secretary 
and  mentor  in  practical  politics.  At  a  period  when  the  Presi- 
dent had  changed  his  attitude  toward  preparedness  it  would 
obviously  be  a  good  political  stroke  for  him  to  choose  a  power- 
ful successor  to  Garrison.  This  would  meet  the  criticism  that 
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he  preferred  weak  cabinet  chiefs  readily  submissive  to  his 
dominant  will;  and  it  would  prove  that  he  did  not  object  to  a 
strong  Secretary  of  War  on  principle,  although  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  suffer  one  who  had  been  too  wedded  to  his  own 
plan  to  yield  to  another.  Three  weeks  passed,  and  the  President 
had  not  even  appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  who 
might  take  General  Scott's  place  as  acting  Secretary.  The  Presi- 
dent turned  to  an  outsider  who  was  free  of  any  predisposition 
in  relation  to  the  Chamberlain-Hay  feud. 

A  FIGHTING  JAW  AND  A  WHIMSICAL  EYE 

On  March  6  he  announced  his  choice  as  Newton  D.  Baker, 
former  Mayor  of  Cleveland.  A  Washington  dispatch  on  the 
same  day  said  that  Baker  had  been  counted  out  of  the  running 
largely  because  he  was  a  pacifist.2  "The  President  will  become 
the  actual  Secretary  of  War,  and  Baker  merely  the  executive 
officer."  It  was  widely  heralded  that  Baker  was  a  member  of 
three  pacifist  societies.  Former  Secretaries  Root  and  Taft  were 
also  members  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  peace. 

A  dispatch  from  Cleveland  on  March  7  said  of  Baker,  "He 
is  a  slim  little  man  with  a  fighting  jaw  and  a  whimsical  eye. 
.  .  .  He  is  possessed  of  a  clear  analytical  mind  which  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in  the  country."  3  But  this 
might  have  been  written  by  a  local  correspondent  of  the  metro- 
politan paper  who  was  a  friend  of  Baker.  Many  people  thought 
that  President  Wilson  as  an  intellectual  had  been  directing  his 
prominent  jaw  in  the  support  of  wrong  policies  from  his 
Princeton  days  onward. 

Officers  and  clerks  in  the  War  Department  were  quietly  in- 
quiring about  this  new  chief  from  all  possible  sources.  Did 
the  former  Mayor  of  Cleveland  know  his  way  about  Washing- 
ton at  all?  It  was  learned  that  he  had  fought  many  cases  as  city 
solicitor  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Postmaster  General  William  L.  Wilson  in 
Cleveland's  second  administration.  This  was  not  so  long  ago  in 
Mr.  Randolph's  memory.  Cleveland's  former  private  secretary, 
Daniel  Lamont,  had  then  been  Secretary  of  War.  Lamont,  too, 
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had  asked  for  more  guns  and  soldiers  and  had  not  been  able  to 
add  another  company  to  our  little  standing  army  of  25,000  men 
when  the  Spanish  War  was  only  three  years  away;  nor  had 
Secretary  Russell  A.  Alger,  under  McKinley,  when  it  was  only 
a  month  away. 

But  a  pacifist,  of  the  capital  P  brand,  might  not  even  ask  the 
Congress  for  more  of  anything.  He  might  think  the  Army  was 
already  too  large,  though  as  late  as  1917  we  had  only  100,000 
men,  while  the  European  armies  were  numbered  in  millions 
and  tens  of  millions.  The  War  Department,  which  had  en- 
dured much,  must  now  undertake  the  education  of  a  pacifist  as 
Secretary,  just  when  Garrison  had  earned  his  degree. 

'We'll  wait  and  see,"  said  General  Scott,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
assuaging  pessimism  out  of  the  wisdom  of  his  long  service  and 
many  chats  in  the  sign-language  with  Indian  chiefs.4  Possibly 
even  Pacifist  Baker  would  train  under  the  persuasive  influence 
of  that  quiet  club  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  portraits  of  Knox 
and  his  forty-nine  successors. 

When  the  President  had  telegraphed  from  the  Presidential 
yacht,  the  Mayflower,  on  March  6  to  Baker  asking  him  to  join 
his  Cabinet  as  it  would  "strengthen  my  hand,"  Baker  had  re- 
plied that  he  would  submit  to  the  President's  judgment.  When 
Baker  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
with  his  dress-suit  case  and  went  to  the  University  Club  he  was 
thinking  that  he  might  be  returning  to  Cleveland  the  same 
night;  such  had  been  the  reception  of  his  appointment  in  many 
quarters  that  the  President  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
change  his  mind. 

While  the  five  forms  of  oaths  were  waiting  at  the  War  De- 
partment Baker  was  at  the  White  House  insisting  upon  his  un- 
fitness to  be  Secretary  of  War:  he  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
Army  organization,  he  knew  only  a  few  Army  officers  as  ac- 
quaintances, and  he  had  not  even  played  with  lead  soldiers  as  a 
boy.  His  nearest  approach  to  any  kind  of  military  experience 
had  been  his  rejection  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  with  Spain 
owing  to  defective  eyesight.5  In  selecting  a  Cabinet  officer, 
however,  a  President  may  also  consider  his  value  as  a  general 
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counsellor.  When  Wilson  was  forming  his  Cabinet,  after  his 
election  in  1912,  he  had  had  a  long  talk  with  Baker.  At  its  con- 
clusion he  had  said  that  his  first  idea  had  been  to  have  Baker 
as  Attorney  General  but  that  he  had  now  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior.  Baker  had  replied  that  he  had 
been  re-elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland  on  a  program  which  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  carry  out.  He  had  concluded  his  second 
term  as  mayor  at  the  end  of  1915,  having  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term.  After  sixteen  years  of  service  to  the  city 
he  would  return  to  the  practice  of  law  with  a  view  to  providing 
a  competence  for  his  family.  Six  weeks  later  Garrison's  resigna- 
tion left  a  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet. 

"Are  you  ready  to  be  sworn  in?"  was  the  President's  laconic 
comment  after  Baker  had  protested  his  unfitness. 

As  Baker  left  the  White  House  a  group  of  eager  newspaper 
men  met  him.  Their  officers  had  just  received  a  "flash"  which 
intensified  their  question: 

"Are  you  the  new  Secretary  of  War?" 

So  young  and  boyish-looking  a  man  might  be  only  another 
alumnus  of  about  the  period  of  the  class  of  1903  who  had  been 
calling  on  his  old  professor,  and  therefore  not  even  worth  a 
"personal"  in  the  local  Washington  papers.  The  lingering 
popular  impression  of  a  Secretary  of  War  in  a  crisis  formed 
him  in  the  mould  of  Mars,  large  and  muscular,  with  a  low 
brow  knotted  in  a  threatening  scowl,  who  was  the  more  awe- 
inspiring  if  he  were  hairy.  When  Baker  confirmed  his  identity 
one  of  the  newspaper  men  said:  "Hell's  broken  loose  in 
Mexico!" 

This  ought  to  hold  Garrison's  successor  for  a  while.  He  had 
stepped  right  into  trouble,  news  of  which  had  not  reached  the 
President  at  the  time  of  their  talk.  The  waiting  official  family 
group  at  the  War  Department  were  also  surprised  at  the  youth 
and  slight  stature  of  the  new  Secretary  who  entered  the  room 
with  such  quick  steps.  Mr.  Randolph  showed  him  the  forms, 
saying  they  were  all  legal  and  in  precedent. 

"I'll  take  the  shortest,"  said  Baker,  "since  Nature  has  rather 
adapted  me  to  short  things." 
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The  newspaper  men  had  their  innings.  They  had  liked  Gar- 
rison, a  sterling  character.  His  Continental  Army  plan  had 
raised  the  War  Department  from  paragraphic  to  headline  im- 
portance. That  guild  which  can  keep  secrets  so  well,  and  which 
experienced  public  men  trust  with  their  confidences,  was  look- 
ing the  new  Secretary  over  in  turn  to  see  how  he  would  train. 
The  induction  of  a  new  Cabinet  member  into  office  was  al- 
ways worth  a  column,  but  the  flash  from  the  Mexican  border 
assured  follow-ups  from  the  War  Department  for  many  days 
to  come.  One  of  the  newspaper  men  asked  Baker  what  he  was 
going  to  do  to  meet  the  situation. 

"What  the  President  tells  me  to  do,"  was  his  answer. 

This  confirmed  the  view  that  now  the  President  had  a  sub- 
ordinate who  would  obey  orders.  Baker  was  to  be  a  rubber- 
stamp  Secretary  of  War. 

Was  he  a  pacifist? 

"So  much  so  that  I  would  fight  for  peace." 

"I  am  an  innocent,"  he  was  further  reported  as  saying  in  a 
newspaper  dispatch.6  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  job. 
That  means,  too,  that  I  have  no  obsessions  or  prejudices  about 
policies." 

Baker  the  Innocent!  He  would  do  what  the  President  told 
him  to  do!  Baker  the  rubber  stamp! 

All  the  partisan  opponents  of  the  administration  were  stirred 
to  indignation  and  scorn;  and  all  its  supporters,  who  welcomed 
the  President's  policy  in  keeping  us  out  of  the  war  but  thought 
that  the  United  States  should  strengthen  its  defenses  lest  the 
European  flame  should  spread  to  our  side  of  the  water,  re- 
gretted that  a  weak  little  pacifist  should  have  taken  the  place 
of  a  strong  man  as  Secretary  of  War.  Baker  was  off  to  a  bad 
start  in  the  publicity  stakes. 

The  members  of  the  official  family  having  scattered  to  their 
tasks,  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  with  his  back  to  the  tall  western 
windows,  sworn  in  and  ready  for  business.  The  lawyer  took  the 
case.  A  lawyer  who  becomes  Attorney  General  is  perfectly  at 
home;  and  in  other  Cabinet  offices,  with  two  exceptions,  he  is 
dealing  with  civil  problems  within  the  orbit  of  his  experience. 
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Telegram. 


Newton  D.Baker 
Cleveland  Ohio. 

Vould  you  accept  Secretaryship  of  Wax  Period  Earnestly  hope 
that  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  so  Period  It  would  greatly 
strengthen  my  hand. 

Soodrow  Wilson. 

WILSON  ASKS  BAKER  TO  ACCEPT  THE  SECRETARYSHIP  OF  WAR 


AN  AMERICAN  CAVALRY  REAR  GUARD  IN  MEXICO 
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But  in  the  War  Department  he  enters  another  world,  only  less 
technical  and  unfamiliar  than  that  of  the  Navy.  He  is  the  head 
of  a  uniformed  body  with  its  discipline  and  codes  of  service. 
No  commissioned  officer  and  no  enlisted  soldier  can  be  dis- 
charged except  by  the  action  of  a  court  of  Army  officers. 

Standing  before  Baker  were  two  veteran  masters  of  the  mys- 
teries, white-haired  Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Major  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  each  sixty-one.  Dif- 
ferent as  they  were  in  their  capacities,  no  two  men  better  per- 
sonified the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  soldier's  code:  honor,  loy- 
alty, and  straightness.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Army  itself  that 
Scott  and  Bliss  should  reflect  its  character  to  a  new  Secretary. 
They  had  been  close  friends  since  West  Point  days.  Scott  had  a 
remarkable  gift  with  Indians — he  was  a  student  of  their  lore 
and  language;  while  Bliss  was  a  student  of  the  classics.  One  of 
many  children  of  a  poor  college  professor,  Bliss  had  taken  an 
appointment  as  a  cadet  to  relieve  his  family  from  the  expense 
of  his  education.  Elihu  Root,  when  he  was  looking  for  Army 
brains  in  his  reorganization  of  the  War  Department,  found 
Bliss. 

Upon  Bliss'  death,  twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  World 
War,  as  Scott  entered  the  Bliss  home  he  asked  brusquely, 
"Where's  Bliss?"  "In  there!"  (In  the  living-room.)  Silently  for 
a  while  Scott  gazed  at  Bliss'  still  face,  and  then  said: 

"We  leapfrogged  each  other  all  through  our  service  days. 
Bliss  was  Chief  of  Staff.  I  was  Chief  of  Staff.  When  I  ransred  the 
Western  trails  I  always  wanted  a  mountain  in  sight.  Bliss  was 
my  mountain  in  the  service."  7 

Looking  up  to  the  sturdy  figure  of  Scott,  with  that  of  Moun- 
tain Bliss  behind  Scott's,  Baker  said  to  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

"General  Scott,  you  know  all  about  this.  I  know  nothing. 
You  must  treat  me  as  a  father  would  his  son."  8 

A  CRISIS  ON  HIS  FIRST  DAY  IN  OFFICE 

Scott  passed  to  him  several  pages  of  flimsy  carrying  all  the 
dispatches  from  the  Mexican  border  which  had  been  so  far 
received.  The  new  Secretary  lighted  his  pipe  and  settled  deeper 
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in  his  chair,  looking  still  smaller  and  more  boyish  in  compari- 
son with  the  white-haired  giants,  while  they  perhaps  wondered 
whether  the  pacifist  might  not  conclude  that  whatever  the 
Army  did  it  must  not  hurt  any  poor  Mexican  bandit  who  had 
been  on  a  frolic.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Francisco  Villa  and 
a  band  of  five  hundred  men  had  raided  the  town  of  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  killing  or  wounding  eight  American  civilians 
and  seven  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  garrison.  It  was  the 
supreme  violation  of  international  law  and  the  relations  of 
neighbor  nations. 

"This  is  very  grave,"  said  Baker.  "What  do  you  think  we 
should  do?" 

A  force  of  cavalry  had  already  crossed  the  border.  Scott 
thought  that  it  should  proceed  to  continue  pursuit  on  a  hot 
trail  and  be  followed  by  a  strong  and  convincing  expedition. 

"Then  let  us  proceed,"  said  the  new  Secretary  without  rais- 
ing his  voice.9 

A  Secretary  of  War,  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  in  a 
broader  sense,  might  have  called  in  the  newspaper  men  and 
offset  the  "innocent"  effect  by  striking  his  desk  and  saying: 
"I'll  show  them  they  can't  murder  American  women  and  chil- 
dren!" 

Secretary  Root  would  not  have  done  so,  as  Mr.  Randolph 
well  knew,  but  Secretary  Stanton  would  have  cholerically 
snapped  out  something  of  the  kind.  Only  Stanton  would  not 
have  said  it  to  the  newspaper  men;  for  he  never  saw  them.  In 
the  course  of  licking  rebels  and  traitors  he  had  no  time  to  spare 
to  supply  them  with  tittle-tattle.  It  was  already  evident  to  the 
War  Department  family  that  the  new  Secretary  was  not  a  noisy 
person. 

Where  yesterday  the  War  Department  had  been  receiving  re- 
ports by  mail  from  the  departmental  commanders,  and  transfer- 
ring officers  by  mail  to  new  assignments,  it  was  now  flashing  tel- 
egraphic directions  for  mobilization.  There  was  a  quick  step 
along  the  corridors  again.  We  were  to  cross  the  border  in  force; 
American  troops  would  be  on  Mexican  soil.  In  the  corridor 
talk  there  was  the  conviction  that  at  last,  after  many  years  of 
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diplomatic  effort  to  stabilize  Mexico,  we  were  now  to  have 
direct  action.  An  order  was  prepared  authorizing  the  expedi- 
tion. When  Baker  took  it  to  the  White  House  the  chiefs 
awaited  his  return  with  considerable  skepticism.  He  brought  it 
back  approved. 

Who  should  lead  the  expedition?  Obviously  Major  General 
Frederick  Funston,  the  department  commander,  would  remain 
at  his  headquarters  in  charge  of  the  whole  border.  Again,  the 
new  Secretary,  who  had  known  Army  officers  only  as  acquaint- 
ances, was  asking  his  advisers'  opinions.  They  agreed  that 
Brigadier  General  John  J.  Pershing,  who  was  on  the  spot,  was 
indicated  by  rank  and  experience. 

"Then  it's  Pershing,"  said  Baker.10 

The  State  Department,  being  most  solicitous  that  the  ex- 
pedition should  not  appear  to  be  directed  against  the  de  facto 
government  of  Carranza,  gave  an  impression  to  the  newspaper 
men  that  its  purpose  was  to  capture  Villa,  which  led  to  the 
"Catch  Villa"  slogan  of  the  headlines,  with  its  man-hunt  zest. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  the  order.  This  directed  Pershing  to  pur- 
sue and  break  up  Villa's  band,  and  to  receive  any  supplies  and 
assistance  for  the  purpose  he  might  need;  and  directed  Fun- 
ston to  instruct  his  commanders  to  use  the  same  tactics  of  de- 
fense and  pursuit  in  the  event  of  a  similar  raid  on  any  point 
on  the  border. 

"My  coming  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Villa,"  Baker  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  Justice  John  H.  Clarke  on  March  13,  "and  I 
have  a  deep  grudge  against  him  for  the  days  of  anxiety  and 
discomfort  already  given  me.  Perhaps  a  man  who  has  accumu- 
lated so  many  grudges,  however,  is  indifferent  to  adding  one 
from  me.  But  if  General  Funston  will  do  just  what  I  want  him 
to  do,  or  if  he  can  do  what  I  want  him  to  do,  I  shall  be  able  to 
regard  these  three  days  of  rather  deep  disturbance  as  having 
been  well  spent." 

However,  according  to  the  War  Department  chiefs,  who 
were  watching  so  closely  the  conduct  of  the  man  whom  politi- 
cal destiny,  as  finally  shaped  by  the  feud  between  Chairman 
Chamberlain  and  Chairman  Hay,  had  made  Secretary  of  War, 
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he  accepted  the  Mexican  business  quite  serenely  as  a  part  of 
the  day's  work,  which  included  the  stack  of  unsigned  orders 
and  court-martial  cases  which  had  accumulated  since  Garri- 
son's departure.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  Garrison's 
resignation  and  the  death  of  the  plan  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart  in  the  course  of  painstaking  labor,  it  was  a  felicitous 
chapter  that  he  added  to  the  amenities  of  public  life  when  at  his 
suggestion,  which  was  most  welcome  to  Baker,  he  spent  three 
days  with  Baker  going  over  papers  with  him,  so  that  the  suc- 
cessor might  have  the  advantage  of  the  predecessor's  experi- 
ence. 

In  those  early  days  of  induction  when  Baker  wanted  to 
summon  Scott  he  would  go  to  Scott's  door  and  call  him.  That 
veteran,  who  had  been  asked  to  treat  the  new  Secretary  as  a 
father  would  a  son,  explained  to  the  rookie: 

"There's  a  buzzer  on  your  desk,  sir.  Press  that." 

"General  Scott,"  said  the  new  Secretary,  "I  cannot  call  you 
with  a  button.  You  are  older,  you  are  wiser  than  I.  You  know 
all  about  the  business,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I 
cannot  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things  necessary  to  call  you 
with  a  push  button."  11 

"You  are  the  Secretary  of  War,"  said  the  Chief  of  Staff,  with- 
out reference  to  whimsical  eye  or  clear  analytical  mind.  It  was 
not  fitting  that  a  superior  should  go  to  a  subordinate.  He 
should  summon  the  subordinate.  But  the  rookie  remained  in- 
corrigible. He  forgot  his  part,  and  kept  on,  even  after  our 
entry  into  the  World  War,  opening  the  door  instead  of  press- 
ing the  buzzer;  and  he  might  drop  in  after  midnight  on  other 
chiefs  just  to  have  a  little  talk  about  how  things  were  going. 
Indeed,  he  long  remained  shy  of  military  formality.  On  May 
14,  1916,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  his  law  partner: 

"I  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  yesterday  to  attend  a  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  town.  Never  tell  it,  but  I  was  met  by  two  generals  and  an 
orderly,  no  one  of  whom  left  me  for  a  minute  during  my  stay, 
and  escorted  by  a  mounted  squadron  every  time  I  put  my  head 
out  of  doors;  they  even  had  secret  service  men  around  to  keep 
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me  from  being  blown  up,  or  running  away,  I  don't  know 
which.  It  was  my  first  experience  in  a  lot  of  ways,  and  I  fled 
as  soon  as  I  decently  could.  But  I  really  did  have  a  great  time 
and  jesting  aside,  their  hospitality  was  immense." 

There  was  an  early  War  Department  casualty  under  the  new 
regime.  The  personal  stenographer  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  described  as  "holding  his  head  in  his  hands."  A  successor 
who  could  take  Baker's  machine-gun  dictation  was  found  in 
James  Durbin  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  Durbin  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  reading  the  last  sentence  to  the  Secretary 
when  dictation  had  been  interrupted.  After  some  days  of  this, 
Baker  said  in  the  manner  of  one  explaining  a  personal  habit 
for  which  allowances  should  be  made,  "You  need  not  do  that, 
I  remember  where  I  left  off" — as  he  did,  though  it  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  which  had  been  hung  in  the  air  while  he 
talked  with  a  senator,  with  Scott,  or  others  on  widely  different 
subjects. 

A  PENDULUM  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  MEN 

Another  thing  that  subordinates,  who  so  quickly  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  ways  of  a  new  chief,  were  learning  was 
Baker's  short  No.  Since  it  was  uttered  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  he  passed  the  time  of  day  (though  on  close  observation 
it  noticeably  had  an  aspirated  definiteness)  a  subordinate 
might  think  that  a  second  approach  would  induce  him  to  re- 
verse his  decision.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  first  No  would  be 
followed  by  a  second  No  which  had  a  touch  of  surprise  that 
might  cast  a  reflection  on  the  subordinate's  memory.  This  par- 
ticular proposal  had  been  considered  and  dismissed.  He  would 
reject  a  man  with  the  same  brevity  with  which  he  rejected  a 
measure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  colonel  listed  for  promotion  to 
be  a  general  officer  after  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  "He 
was  asleep,"  said  Baker,  which  meant  that  in  the  Mexican  crisis 
this  officer  had  exhibited  a  mind  that  was  in  barrack  repose 
rather  than  on  sentry-go. 

The  daily  reports  from  the  border  were  a  preparation  for 
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those  from  the  Allied  front;  and  our  baffling  relations  with 
Carranza  of  the  de  facto  Mexican  government,  and  with  the 
other  Mexican  chieftains,  were  in  a  certain  sense  a  primary 
schooling  for  the  relations  with  our  Allies  in  the  World  War. 
Forcible  intervention  in  Mexico  appeared  to  the  American 
people  as  an  unwelcome  duty,  and  was  not  in  the  serious 
thought  of  either  political  party  even  when  the  outs  were  mak- 
ing points  against  the  ins.  The  general  view  was  faithfully  ex- 
pressed by  that  strong  nationalist,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
veteran  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  a  letter 
of  March  10,  1913  to  his  friend  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  then 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.12  He  saw  war  with 
Mexico  to  be  avoided  as  an  unmixed  evil,  and  believed  that 
war  would  be  upon  us  immediately  if  we  crossed  the  border, 
at  the  cost  of  many  lives  and  much  money. 

The  Taft  policy  and  the  Wilson  policy,  with  its  "watchful 
waiting"  and  "disinterested  deliberation"  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  were  different  in  method,  but  had 
the  common  purpose  of  assisting  Mexico  to  self-stabilization. 
Co-operation  by  the  War  Department  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  be  nicely  balanced  lest  Lodge's  prophecy  of  war 
once  we  crossed  the  border  should  be  fulfilled  by  Pershing's 
flying  column  of  invasion. 

Pershing's  Regulars,  who  had  been  preparing  for  just  such 
an  event,  were  out  of  barracks  and  sanitated  towns  into  a 
region  of  few  towns,  of  little  shelter  and  little  food  for  men 
and  horses,  of  long  stretches  without  water,  among  a  people 
whose  passions,  if  incapable  of  unity  in  resistance,  had  a  primi- 
tive substitute  for  nationalism  in  their  repugnance  to  the  hated 
Gringo  soldiers  whom  they  could  harass  by  native  methods. 
The  hunter  must  take  his  rations  with  him,  he  must  guard  his 
flanks  and  communications  from  guerilla  attacks.  The  hunted, 
on  the  contrary,  could  live  off  the  country  and  knew  every  turn 
of  the  trails.  His  people  would  tell  the  hunted  where  the 
hunter  was,  but  not  the  hunter  where  the  hunted  was.  So  it 
had  been  in  all  our  wars  against  the  Indians,  from  King 
Philip's  War  to  the  last  Apache  campaign. 
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Scott  had  gone  to  the  border  as  a  link  between  Funston  and 
Baker.  Bliss,  now  acting  Chief  of  Staff,  was  bringing  alarming 
dispatches  to  the  Secretary's  desk  in  late  April  and  early  May. 
It  looked  as  if  war  might  be  at  hand.  Carranza,  the  first  Con- 
stitutional Chief,  whom  President  Wilson  had  recognized  as 
the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico,  and  Obregon,  the  master 
of  Sonora,  had  a  common  interest  in  the  elimination  of  their 
rival  chieftain  Villa,  who  had  made  the  province  of  Chihuahua 
his  fief.  Carranza  was  a  rich  land-holder;  Obregon,  a  man  of 
the  world  who  had  had  a  foreign  military  education;  Villa,  an 
illiterate  highwayman  who  had  risen  by  robbing  the  rich  as  a 
friend  of  the  poor.  Two  months  before  Villa's  raid  into 
Columbus  he  had  murdered  sixteen  traveling  Americans  as  his 
enemies  because  they  had  passports  from  Carranza. 

Pershing,  with  approximately  ten  thousand  men,  had  ad- 
vanced a  hundred  miles  into  Mexico  and  encamped  at  Colonia 
Dublon.  In  dispersing  Villa's  band  he  had  carried  out  his  or- 
ders; though  the  taunt  was  abroad  that  he  had  not  caught  Villa, 
and  that  the  expedition  had  therefore  failed  rather  ridiculously 
in  its  mission.  The  thirsty  travails  associated  with  the  Forty- 
Niners  and  our  army  in  the  bad  lands  had  exhausted  his  men. 
His  animals  were  without  forasfe. 

Three  courses  were  open,  Scott  reported.  One  was  to  seize 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  in  order  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  and  "drive  through."  Even  this  would  not 
insure  the  capture  of  Villa,  who  was  in  disguise,  because  just 
another  Mexican  "in  a  population  daily  becoming  more 
friendly  to  him  and  increasingly  hostile  to  us  .  .  .  can  go  clear 
to  Yucatan."  The  second  course,  if  the  railroad  were  not 
seized,  was  for  Pershing  to  concentrate  his  force  and  rest  at 
Colonia  Dublon,  "where  water  and  rations  to  include  May  15 
and  considerable  forage  are  now  at  hand."  The  third  course 
was  Pershing's  withdrawal. 

General  Scott  recommended  the  second,  which  Baker  im- 
mediately approved;  but  he  would  not  have  the  railroad 
seized.  A  single  sentence  carried  the  most  serious  news  in  the 
Scott  dispatch: 
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"It  is  evident  that  Carranza's  troops  are  now  concentrated  to 
oppose  our  southward  advance." 

Carranza  had  given  tacit  assent  to  the  expedition,  but  once 
we  had  served  him  by  eliminating  Villa,  this  short-sighted, 
stubborn,  and  chauvinistic  country  squire  proved  to  be  an 
unstable  support  for  the  Wilsonian  policy.  Obregon's  attitude 
also  changed.  Without  the  aid  of  the  railroad,  Carranza  and 
Obregon  might  easily  conclude,  according  to  their  lights,  that 
they  had  Pershing  in  a  trap. 

"I  will  order  motor  trucks  for  Pershing  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility when  I  have  no  authority  from  the  Congress,"  said 
Quartermaster-General  Henry  G.  Sharpe. 

This  was  a  very  serious  step.  The  Congress  permitted  no  ex- 
penditure not  appropriated  and  earmarked  for  its  purpose. 

"No,  mine  is  the  responsibility,"  Baker  answered.  "Go  ahead, 
get  all  you  need.  Refer  everything  back  to  me."  13 

This  new  Secretary  seemed  to  have  not  only  an  extraordinary 
influence  with  the  President  but  also  a  great  confidence  in  his 
appeals  to  the  Congress  for  funds. 

In  default  of  Carranza's  consent,  Obregon,  in  whose  territory 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  was,  might  allow  its  use.  Scott  and 
Funston  had  a  conference  with  him.14  Obregon  held  that  there 
was  no  use  of  Pershing's  remaining  in  Mexico,  as  Villa's  band 
had  disintegrated  and  he  himself  was  innocuous  if  not  dead. 
Obregon  would  make  no  concession  which  was  not  conditioned 
on  Pershing's  withdrawal.  Across  the  back  of  the  Scott-Funston 
telegraphic  report  of  the  conference  Baker  wrote: 

"Concede  probable  elimination  of  Villa,  but  not  yet  certain 
formation  of  other  bands  is  unlikely." 

BETWEEN  BANDITS  AND  DIPLOMACY 

This  was  to  be  the  basis  of  his  future  policy  as  well  as  the 
official  answer  to  the  report  of  the  first  conference  with  Obre- 
gon. Scott  was  to  tell  Obregon  that  Pershing  would  take  a  posi- 
tion nearer  the  border,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  Obregon 
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and  Scott,  if  Obregon  yielded  in  the  matter  of  the  railroad  and 
if  a  better  patrol  of  the  frontier  of  his  own  province  was  assured. 
Baker  followed  this  telegram  with  another: 

"This  government  cannot  withdraw  troops  from  the  border 
until  it  is  satisfied  that  danger  to  our  people  on  the  border  is 
removed.  ...  If  our  troops  are  attacked,  or  their  operations 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ob- 
structed, the  consequences,  however,  will  rest  upon  General 
Obregon.  Safeguard  your  persons  in  retiring  from  the  [next] 
interview;  and  if  it  terminates  in  such  a  break  as  above  out- 
lined, concentrate  American  troops  in  a  position  thoroughly 
prepared  for  defense.  On  no  account  give  excuse  for  attack.  If 
attacked,  take  all  necessary  steps  to  make  answer  decisive  and 
speedy." 

So  far  and  no  farther  would  he  yield.  To  the  Mexicans, 
Pershing's  withdrawal  would  indicate  a  timidity  which  might 
embolden  them  to  further  raids.  Pershing's  part  had  been  set 
for  the  long  months  to  come:  that  of  a  pendulum  that  could 
swing  either  way  beyond  the  border.13  If  bands  were  on  the 
move,  he  would  allow  them  to  get  between  him  and  the  border, 
so  his  cavalry  could  strike  them  in  the  rear.  The  United  States 
would  defend  its  borders  by  such  methods  as  it  chose. 

Funston  now  had  no  reason  to  misunderstand  his  part.  He 
told  Pershing  that  the  situation  had  become  very  tense  and 
dangerous,  suggested  that  he  shorten  his  line,  and  informed 
him  that  "there  is  no  hope  of  our  being  allowed  to  strike  the 
first  blow,"  as  the  harassed  Regulars  were  hoping  that  they 
might.16  Meanwhile,  Pershing's  ten  thousand  would  be  rein- 
forced to  enable  him  to  defend  himself  against  all  the  forces 
the  Mexicans  could  muster. 

The  conferences  with  Obregon  continued.  He  was  a  master 
at  parley.  We  did  not  know  whether  he  had  broken  with  Car- 
ranza  or  had  an  understanding  with  him.  His  eye  was  on  the 
goal  of  the  seats  of  the  mighty  at  Chapultepec,  which  he  was 
later  to  occupy  when  Carranza  had  met  Madero's  fate. 

Meanwhile,  late  hours  were  the  rule  both  at  headquarters  on 
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the  border  and  in  the  War  Department.  A  decisive  dispatch, 
which  had  been  sent  at  1.10  a.m.  and  decoded  at  2.23  a.  m., 
awaited  Secretary  Baker  when  he  arrived  at  his  office  on  the 
morning  of  May  ninth.17  Conferences  with  Obregon,  who 
refused  to  recede  from  his  position,  had  been  finally  broken  off. 
Raids  might  be  expected  all  along  the  border.  "Our  line  is  thin 
and  weak  and  inadequate  to  protect  the  border  anywhere  if 
attacked  in  force."  Carranza,  now  that  Villa  no  longer  disputed 
his  authority,  continued  to  concentrate  forces  in  front  of  Per- 
shing and  to  gather  supplies  for  action  instead  of  undertaking 
the  patrol  of  the  border.  Carranzistas  in  the  uniform  of  the  recog- 
nized government  of  Mexico  had  been  found  among  the  dead 
in  small  parties  of  raiding  bandits  whom  we  pursued. 

A  form  which  had  already  been  prepared  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  May  1  had  only  to  be  filled  out.  It  directed  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  to  call  out  the 
militias  of  their  States.  Events  soon  revealed  that  this  was  not 
enough  to  guard  the  long  and  difficult  border.  Trevino,  Car- 
ranza's  chief  general,  openly  informed  Pershing  that  any  move- 
ment southward  by  him  would  be  resisted.  Pershing  replied 
that  he  would  take  orders  only  from  his  commander-in-chief. 

If  Carranza  and  Obregon  did  not  know  our  true  situation 
through  their  own  intelligence  services,  German  agents  were 
not  lacking  to  supply  them  with  the  information,  as  we  learned 
through  later  revelations.  Concentration  of  American  attention 
on  a  war  with  Mexico  might  divert  it  from  submarine  outrages. 

On  March  17,  soon  after  the  Villa  raid,  the  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  expansion  of  our  Regular  Army  to  its  full  strength 
of  5,018  officers  and  123,000  enlisted  men,  including  Filipino 
scouts.  In  anticipation  of  the  increase,  new  recruiting  stations 
were  opened  as  soon  as  Pershing  crossed  the  border.  All  the 
old  means  of  winning  recruits  were  intensified,  and  new  ones 
created.  The  War  Department  called  in  a  publicity  expert  to 
make  attractive  circulars,  posters,  and  advertisements,  heralded 
a  new  law  appointing  cadets  to  West  Point  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  put  a  recruiting  sergeant  on  a  "Safety 
Fh~st"  train  which  was  touring  the  country. 
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But  the  most  persuasive  capitalizations  of  the  adventure  of 
Pershing's  chase  of  Villa  and  the  prospect  of  a  march  to  Mexico 
City  had  small  response  in  a  period  of  prosperity  when  the 
"war  babies"  were  booming  in  Wall  Street  and  jobs  were 
plentiful  at  high  wages  in  making  munitions  for  the  Allies.  In 
a  land  which  a  year  later  summoned  its  manhood  in  multitudes 
to  the  training  camps,  the  Regular  Army  was  still  twenty  thou- 
sand short  of  its  full  strength  in  the  middle  of  May. 

We  had  denuded  our  posts  of  the  Regular  infantry,  which 
had  been  joined  by  detachments  of  coast  artillery  on  the  border. 
A  small  force  might  march  to  Mexico  City,  but  to  clear  the 
whole  country  of  guerilla  bands  and  restore  order  might  re- 
quire three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men.  Their  withdrawal 
from  civil  occupations  would  be  a  heavy  drain  on  industrial 
resources  and  entail  a  consequent  lessening  of  our  exports  of 
munitions  to  the  Allies  and  of  accompanying  profits. 

The  slogan  of  Wilson's  supporters  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1  g  1 6,  "He  kept  us  out  of  the  War,"  referred  to  the 
World  War.  Baker's  problems  were  how  to  keep  out  of  war 
with  Mexico  and  safeguard  our  border;  and,  if  war  came,  where 
to  find  the  troops  for  garrisoning  and  policing. 

ALL  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  TO  THE  BORDER 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3  had  federalized  the 
state  militia  into  a  real  National  Guard  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history.  In  the  midst  of  the  complex  business  of  the  trans- 
fer, requiring  new  oaths  and  forms,  the  Guard  of  all  the  States 
was  called  out  on  June  18  for  service  on  the  border.  The  trans- 
porting of  them  and  their  equipment  and  supplies  was  not  so 
easy  as  that  of  a  vast  crowd  to  the  suburbs  for  a  holiday. 

"We  have  built  no  strategic  railroads,"  said  Baker  in  his  re- 
port for  1916.  "Our  frontiers  have  been  neglected  as  possible 
scenes  of  military  operations,  and  there  has  accordingly  been 
little  or  no  railroad  building  which  had  as  its  object  a  possible 
call  upon  the  railroads  of  the  country  rapidly  to  transport  large 
bodies  of  men  and  to  maintain  continuous  streams  of  military 
supplies  for  their  support." 
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This  was  something  that  the  army  staffs  of  European  coun- 
tries, with  their  strategic  railroads,  could  read  understanding^ 
as  a  confession  of  our  weakness;  and  none  understood  it  better 
than  the  German  agents  in  Mexico. 

As  the  Guardsmen  mobilized  with  soldiers'  gaiety,  but  with 
no  inward  enthusiasm  beyond  the  sense  of  duty,  the  probability 
of  war  with  Mexico  appeared  to  become  a  certainty  on  June 
21  with  the  news  of  the  Carrizal  action.  This  was  Pershing's 
second  clash  with  the  Mexicans.  In  each  case  a  cavalry  detach- 
ment had  found  itself  in  a  position  which  required  action.  At 
Carrizal,  General  Gomez,  a  Carranzista  who  was  in  command, 
was  killed;  and  our  Captain  Boyd  and  Lieutenant  Adair  were 
killed,  as  our  men  rallied  against  a  sudden  onslaught  which 
cut  off  twenty-three  of  them  as  prisoners.  Open  hostilities  might 
begin  before  the  Guard  arrived. 

Funston  was  to  tell  Pershing  to  hold  fast.18  He  was  to  seize 
the  international  bridges  at  once  and  not  dissipate  our  strength 
in  the  pursuit  of  small  bands  while  he  awaited  arrival  of  the 
Guard,  when,  with  the  Regulars,  he  should  have  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  "If  popvdar  feeling  enables  us  to 
recruit  to  war  strength  under  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
June  3,  we  shall  have  seventy  thousand  Regular  troops  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  militia.  We  cannot  count  on  this 
in  advance  of  the  fact,  but  if  it  should  so  result  we  would  have 
a  force  sufficient,  in  case  the  Mexicans  refuse  to  make  any 
terms,  to  force  them  entirely  out  of  the  northern  states  of 
Mexico  and  to  allow  us  to  occupy  positions  which  would  pre- 
vent their  return  until  we  permitted  it."  This  continued  the 
pendulum  policy.  It  did  not  contemplate  the  taking  of  Mexico 
City,  but  still  left  the  Mexicans  their  own  capital. 

In  a  letter  to  Sidlo  on  June  29  Baker  revealed  the  confusion 
out  of  which  he  had  to  evolve  a  definite  policy: 

"A  stream  of  people  pass  through  my  office  daily  all  of  whom 
'have  just  been  to  Mexico  and  know  the  people  thoroughly' 
but  no  one  of  whom  has  been  able  to  make  out  a  theory  of 
the  possible  future  of  the  country  or  a  rational  program  for 
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Carranza.  Maybe  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  revolutionists  that 
they  have  rational  programs;  perhaps  they  would  not  be  revolu- 
tionists if  they  had.  But  it  would  greatly  simplify  my  problem 
of  devising  some  way  to  keep  women  and  children  in  Texas 
from  being  killed  by  bandits  if  they  would  consent  to  have 
enough  of  an  unconventional  revolution  to  have  a  little  pur- 
pose in  it.  As  it  is  now  I  am  sure  that  the  first  thing  Mexico 
needs  is  something  to  eat  and  equally  sure  that  if  we  sent  a 
train  load  of  wheat  over  the  border  it  would  be  seized  and 
either  shipped  to  Cuba  to  pay  for  ammunition  or  used  to  feed 
soldiers,  so-called,  whose  only  military  exploits  are  either  to 
raid  our  border  or  to  protect  their  own  monopoly  in  the  business 
of  terrorizing  the  peaceful  part  of  their  own  fellow  country- 
men." 

Although,  under  the  new  defense  act,  forty  thousand  post- 
masters acted  as  recruiting  agents,  the  popular  response  was 
to  be  anything  but  lively,  and  it  seemed  improbable  that  we 
could  recruit  a  total  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  next 
six  months. 

Germany  was  not  the  only  country  interested  in  the  Mexican 
situation.  The  heavy  investors  of  British  capital  had  suffered 
from  Mexican  chaos  in  common  with  our  own  enterprises,  and 
Britain,  shortly  before  the  World  War  began,  had  intimated 
rather  firmly  (especially  after  the  murder  of  the  British  subject 
Benton,  on  February  19,  1914)  that  we  had  avoided  a  respon- 
sibility under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  forbids  European 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A 
deeper  concern  to  Britain  in  the  World  War  was  a  supply  of 
gasoline  from  the  Tampico  fields  for  her  trucks  and  tanks  at 
the  front,  and  oil  for  her  oil-burning  ships. 

Baker  referred  to  this  in  a  letter  to  the  President  on  June  26: 

"If  there  is  a  likelihood  of  British  intervention  at  Tampico 
we  ought  to  forestall  it  if  trouble  comes  by  intervening  there, 
so  as  to  make  outside  interference  unnecessary;  and  having  a 
force  at  Tampico  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  mili- 
tary plan  which  you  have  discussed  with  me." 
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But  the  acute  crisis  on  the  Mexican  border  was  over,  al- 
though its  misery  had  just  begun.  After  the  Carrizal  experience 
the  Carranzistas  did  not  attack  Pershing  again.  They  were  con- 
tent with  baiting  him  and  "making  faces."  Villa  reappeared 
with  some  followers  to  dash  into  Chihuahua  city  and  remain 
long  enough  to  shout  "I  give  you  liberty"  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace. 

The  few  sensations  the  Mexican  situation  had  to  offer  were 
soon  completely  eclipsed  by  our  interest  in  the  European 
battles.  Pershing  remained  on  hair-trigger  duty,  guarding 
against  armed  attacks  and  not  offending-  Mexican  sensibilities. 
The  motor  trucks  plowing  through  the  sands  and  the  sloughs 
with  his  rations  were  not  so  interesting  as  the  trials  of  Town- 
shend  at  Kut-el-Amara,  the  taking  or  the  losing  of  a  village  in 
the  Somme  battle,  the  Zeppelin  raids  over  London,  or  an  in- 
terview by  a  returned  public  man  who  had  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  Lloyd  George,  Joffre,  or  Hindenburg.  The  National 
Guardsmen,  who  were  separated  from  home  and  occupations 
in  the  midst  of  plethoric  prosperity,  had  no  break,  month  after 
month,  in  their  monotonous  patrol  of  that  long  frontier,  ex- 
cept in  the  pursuit  of  an  occasional  group  of  bandits.  It  was 
not  war,  but  a  battle  with  boredom  rather  than  with  men,  and 
many  found  it  quite  as  unpleasant  as  their  future  service  in 
France,  if  less  exciting. 

Throughout  the  parleys  of  the  American-Mexican  Commis- 
sion at  Atlantic  City  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  which  brought 
about  an  understanding,  Baker  would  not  budge  from  his  de- 
termination that  Pershing's  forces  must  remain  fast  until  there 
should  be  proof  of  border  security.  In  a  letter  to  Bliss,  who 
was  serving  on  the  Commission,  he  said  that  he  did  not  desire 
to  suggest  "rough  treatment  of  Mexican  sensibilities"  when  Mex- 
ican high  officials  were  "so  very  punctilious  and  ceremonious 
in  their  approach  to  national  questions";  but  that  "if  the  Mexi- 
can commissioners  wish  to  avoid  intervention  they  ought  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  other  way  than  by  the  suppression 
of  aggression,  and  that  we  intend  to  suppress  it,  if  they  do  not." 
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Not  until  February  3,  1917,  when  this  object  seemed  to  have 
been  gained  and  relations  were  broken  off  with  Germany,  was 
the  National  Guard  withdrawn.  Meanwhile,  Baker  had  been 
learning  in  comradeship  with  the  Army  not  only  organization 
under  war  conditions  but  also  the  character  of  the  Army's 
generals  and  of  those  who  might  soon  be  promoted  to  be  gen- 
erals. The  President  was  learning  what  kind  of  Secretary  of 
War  he  had.  The  student  who  had  taken  Professor  Wilson's 
course  in  the  theory  of  administration  at  Johns  Hopkins  was 
learning  the  methods  of  his  former  instructor  in  the  practice 
of  administration.  The  fire  on  Baker  as  the  sponsor  of  a  flabby 
Mexican  policy  became  most  concentrated  when  he  was  re- 
ported as  having  compared  the  insurgents  of  Mexico  to  Wash- 
ington's soldiers  as  fighting  for  their  country  according  to  their 
lights.  In  his  letter  to  Justice  Clarke  four  days  after  he  had  be- 
come Secretary  of  War  he  had  also  written: 

"I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  say  to  the  President  that 
my  coming  is  until  next  March  and  that  I  hope  he  will  then 
easily  and  naturally  find  someone  to  take  my  place.  ...  I 
think  I  have  made  friends  in  Cleveland  that  I  cannot  hope  to 
duplicate  either  in  numbers  or  generosity  of  judgment  in  any 
other  place,  no  matter  where  or  under  what  circumstances. 
Then,  too,  as  you  know,  I  have  long  believed  that  the  problems 
of  democracy  have  to  be  worked  out  in  experiment  stations 
rather  than  in  universal  applications,  and  I  regard  Cleveland 
and  Ohio  as  a  more  hopeful  place  to  do  things  than  any  national 
station  whatsoever.  So  that  even  on  the  ground  of  my  interest 
in  public  affairs,  I  want  to  go  back  to  Cleveland  as  soon  as  I 
honorably  can  resume  my  law  business,  which  the  boys  have 
agreed  to  keep  together  and  nurse  for  me,  so  that  it  will  have 
a  living  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  me  to  do  the  other 
things  that  need  to  be  done. 

"I  cannot  reply  to,  but  I  do  deeply  appreciate,  the  personal 
things  you  say  in  your  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  good 
opinion  of  one's  self  really  makes  a  man  happy  or  not,  but  I 
would  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  thinking  as  well  of  myself 
as  you  have  always  been  generous  enough  to  think  of  me." 
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In  the  Mexican  affair  during  the  ensuing  months,  and  in 
other  problems  precipitated  by  conflicting  and  acute  national 
emotions,  those  who  knew  him  well  and  worked  intimately 
with  him  watched  curiously  the  growth  of  a  former  Mayor  of 
Cleveland  as  a  Secretary  of  War  who  was  destined  to  bear  a 
burden  to  which  only  Stanton's  was  comparable. 

Baker  found  that  the  Secretary  of  War's  duties  ranged  be- 
yond strictly  Army  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  in 
charge  of  river  and  harbor  work,  which  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  Army  engineers.  The  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  overseas  posses- 
sions, represents  on  a  smaller  scale  the  functions  of  the  British 
Colonial  Office.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  Jones  Bill,  which 
established  the  Philippine  legislature  and  gave  the  Filipinos 
so  large  a  measure  of  self-government  for  immediate  digestion, 
Baker's  letter  of  instructions,  August  18,  1916,  to  Governor- 
General  Franklin  Burton  Harrison  was  to  be  a  sustaining  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  for  future  governors-general.  He  cau- 
tioned Harrison  against  permitting  encroachment  on  provisions 
of  the  act  and  allowing  the  Filipinos  powers  which  the  Con- 
gress had  withheld.  "Mistakes  of  that  nature  once  made  could 
not  be  corrected.  .  .  .  The  Filipinization  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  service  should  continue  progressively,  not,  however,  over- 
looking those  branches  of  the  service  in  which  progress  should 
necessarily  be  slow;  such,  for  example,  as  the  officials  of  the 
constabulary,  auditors,  treasurers,  collectors  of  revenue,  and 
positions  in  the  teaching  service." 

As  his  adviser  in  overseas  problems  Baker  had  at  his  elbow 
Brigadier  General  Frank  Mclntyre,  the  chief  of  the  Insular 
Bureau,  with  which  he  had  long  been  associated.  His  remark- 
able intuition,  reinforced  by  his  expert  information,  poise, 
and  wisdom,  ranks  his  service  with  that  of  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood  and  Major  General  Enoch  H.  Crowder  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  that  fell  to  us  with  our  victory 
in  the  Spanish  War. 
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READY  AND  UNREADY 

A  new  Secretary  of  War  who  dispassionately  reads  our  military 
history  is  in  for  unpleasant  and  enlightening  revelations  which 
have  no  place  in  traditional  Fourth  of  July  oratory. 

Our  showing  was  better  in  the  Revolution,  when  we  were 
creating  the  nation,  than  in  our  second  war  with  Britain,  after 
we  had  been  a  nation  for  forty  years.  In  1776  our  population 
was  three  millions,  and  in  1812  seven  and  one-half  millions. 
The  largest  force  we  had  under  arms  in  the  Revolution  was 
eighty-nine  thousand,  and  the  largest  the  British  had  on  our 
soil  was  forty-one  thousand.  But  in  the  War  of  1812-14,  when 
the  British  burned  our  Capital,  our  maximum  was  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  British  sixteen 
thousand.1 

We  had  a  great  leader  in  the  Revolution,  a  practical  soldier, 
who  was  fully  aware  of  human  limitations  and  of  the  value  of 
organization.  It  was  not  single-handed,  nor  by  the  exercise  of 
military  magic,  that  he  finally  wrought,  in  his  Continental 
Army,  a  disciplined,  cohesive  force  out  of  the  common  spirit  of 
all  manner  of  men  from  the  clerks  and  fishermen  of  the  colonial 
coast  to  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  colonial  frontier. 
Among  the  able  men  around  him  at  his  headquarters  were 
von  Steuben  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Washington  became  the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  his 
paternity  of  the  first  American  army  staff  was  forgotten  before 
the  War  of  1812-14,  which  was  our  supreme  example  of  mul- 
titudes of  untrained  men  under  untrained  officers  setting  num- 
bers  and  vagarious  tactics  in  a  regimental  free-for-all  against 
skill  and  concentration.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  men 
were  not  just  as  brave  individually  as  the  British;  let  us  say 
that  they  were  braver  than  the  British,  but  that  they  were  placed 
in  a  false  position  which  was  not  easily  explained  by  saying 
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they  had  been  overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  Fourth  of 
July  orators,  old  style,  never  mentioned  the  defeats  or  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Capital.  Victories  are  preferable  sources  of  forensic 
inspiration. 

We  did  much  better  in  organization  and  efficiency  in  the 
War  with  Mexico.  Discounting  the  fact  that  we  were  against 
an  inferior  foe,  but  recognizing  all  the  physical  obstacles  that 
had  to  be  overcome,  we  must  regard  the  sea  transport  of  Gen- 
eral Scott's  little  army  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  its  provisioning  and 
direction  from  tropic  lowlands  through  mountain  passes  to  the 
capture  of  Chapultepec,  as  a  highly  competent,  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished, military  achievement.  Scott  had  profited  by  his 
bitter  lessons  in  the  War  of  1812-14.  He  knew  the  value  of 
centralized  direction,  assisted  by  expert  advice.  Major  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  on  his  staff;  and  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  was  also  on 
that  expedition,  and  observant  of  the  Scott  method. 

I  pass  over  the  Civil  War  with  no  comment  beyond  the  re- 
minder that  the  men  who  were  in  both  actions  looked  back 
from  Gettysburg  in  1863  to  themselves  as  the  sheerest  tyros 
at  Bull  Run  in  1861.  Both  the  Federal  and  the  Confederate 
armies  were  trained  by  experience  in  combat  without  having 
had  the  primary  disillusionment  of  meeting  a  trained  enemy 
at  the  start;  and  in  the  course  of  their  experience  as  command- 
ers, Grant  and  Lee  had  developed  staff  organizations  suitable 
to  the  range  of  the  guns  and  rifles  and  the  tactics  of  the  time. 

But  once  more  the  lesson  of  the  value  of  a  body  of  experts, 
who  have  a  charter  of  authority  to  maintain  an  efficient  or- 
ganization, was  forgotten.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War 
we  were  wholly  uninterested  in  any  form  of  military  prepared- 
ness. Our  navy  of  Civil  War  relics,  with  its  old  cannon,  was  a 
jest  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world.  In  the  eighteen-eighties  not 
all  of  our  men-of-war  together  could  have  withstood  the  fire 
of  one  second-rate  cruiser  of  the  new  steel  navies  of  other  na- 
tions. Under  William  C.  Whitney  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  when  the 
foundation  of  a  modern  navy  was  laid  in  the  first  ships  of  a 
new  cruiser  squadron,  it  shocked  us  to  learn  how  inadequate 
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our  shipyards  were  for  naval  building,  and  how  dependent  we 
were  on  foreign  designs  until  we  should  develop  expert  con- 
structors of  our  own. 

Meanwhile,  no  army  preparation  had  accompanied  naval 
preparation.  The  Indians  seemed  too  securely  concentrated  on 
the  reservations  ever  again  to  go  on  the  warpath.  The  only 
frontier  we  had  no  longer  existed  for  the  Regulai-s  to  guard. 
War  with  Canada  was  as  unthinkable  as  another  war  between 
the  States.  Our  southern  neighbor,  Mexico,  was  serene  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  President  Cleveland's  sum- 
moning of  the  Regulars  to  insure  the  movement  of  the  mails 
in  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894  was  a  bold  departure  in  the  exer- 
cise of  national  authority  and  a  reminder  that  our  standing 
army  might  be  useful  for  internal  security;  but  obviously  it 
was  large  enough  for  any  future  emergencies  of  the  kind.  How- 
ever, we  had  a  thought  of  coast  defenses  at  about  the  same  time 
that  we  started  the  new  navy,  and  were  mounting  some  guns 
to  protect  our  hitherto  undefended  harbors,  in  order,  as  some 
cynics  said,  to  assure  a  safe  refuge  for  the  initial  "rabbit"  cruiser 
squadron  which  could  only  run  away  from  the  enemy. 

Surely  we  should  never  again  need  a  mobile  army  to  be  sent 
overseas.  This  view  was  as  universal  in  1895  as  it  had  been 
after  the  Civil  War  in  1866.  Our  twenty-five  thousand  Regu- 
lars were  scattered  in  detached  posts  in  small  units.  Our  regi- 
ments never  maneuvered  together  or  with  those  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  Cuban  revolution  had  been  going  on  for  three  years 
when  William  McKinley  became  President;  but  his  administra- 
tion continued  the  historic  attitude  toward  the  Army  while  it 
carried  out  a  detail  of  improvement  that  had  already  been 
provided  for.  Our  Regulars  were  equipped  with  the  Krag- 
Jorgenson,  a  modern  rifle  using  the  new  smokeless  powder,  in 
place  of  the  ancient  black-powder  Springfield.  The  Navy  also 
was  supplied  with  smokeless  powder  just  in  time  for  the  action 
against  the  Spanish  navy,  which,  like  that  of  all  other  civilized 
nations,  had  now  been  using  smokeless  powder  for  several  years. 
In  addition  to  ships  that  could  only  run  away,  we  now  had 
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some  battleships  which  were  to  enable  us  to  clear  the  Carib- 
bean of  the  Spanish  navy  for  our  invasion  of  Cuba. 

To  callers  who  emphasized  the  rising  public  indignation 
against  Spain,  President  McKinley  replied  that  they  did  not 
know  what  he  knew  but  could  not  reveal:  that  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents were  less  heroic  than  they  were  painted.2  As  a  soldier 
who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War  he  realized  war's  meaning  and 
his  duty  in  his  high  office  to  prevent  it.  His  critics'  answer  was 
that  as  a  soldier  he  must  have  learned  the  value  of  prepared- 
ness. But  he  saw  active  preparation  as  a  threat  to  Spain,  en- 
dangering the  negotiations  by  which  he  hoped  to  preserve  peace. 
His  phrase  was  not  "watchful  waiting"  but  "watchful  care." 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  December  6,  1897,  four 
months  before  war  began,  he  said:  "The  Government  will  con- 
tinue its  watchful  care  over  the  rights  and  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  will  abate  none  of  its  efforts  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  agencies  a  peace  which  shall  be  honorable  and  endur- 
ing." If  forcible  intervention  should  become  inevitable,  "it 
shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part,  and  only  because  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action  will  be  so  clear  as  to  command  the  support 
and  approval  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  hand  of  McKinley,  who  was  drifting  with  events,  was 
forced  by  the  public  indignation  which  fathered  the  warcry 
"Remember  the  Maine"  after  the  destruction  of  one  of  our 
new  battleships  on  a  peaceful  visit  to  Havana  harbor.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war,  volunteers  rushed  to  enlist  in  larger 
numbers  than  for  Mexico  in  1846,  or  even  for  the  World  War. 
Our  National  Guard  put  itself  at  the  nation's  service.  Detached 
Regular  units  were  hurried  to  camp  at  Tampa  as  the  advance 
guard  of  Cuban  invasion.  Scattered  companies  were  being 
formed  into  battalions,  and  scattered  battalions  into  regiments, 
and  regiments  into  brigades,  without  any  experience  of  team- 
play.  Tampa  was  not  a  railroad  center.  There  was  no  priority 
system  about  supplies.  Tampa  became  pandemonium. 

In  spite  of  our  greater  resources  and  the  improved  facilities 
in  transportation,  the  Santiago  expedition,  in  all  its  preparation 
for  action  and  for  facing  a  tropical  campaign,  was  astonishingly 
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inferior  to  Scott's  expedition  to  Mexico.  Its  health  record,  in 
a  more  scientific  age,  was  dismally  worse.  We  can  imagine  the 
shades  of  Washington,  Steuben,  and  Hamilton  in  council,  look- 
ing down  on  our  conduct  of  the  Spanish  War  in  wonder  that 
we  had  no  central  group  of  men  in  the  War  Department  who 
were  familiar  with  the  lessons  of  Scott's  campaign  and  of  re- 
cent British  tropical  campaigns,  and  knew  how  to  apply  them 
to  present  problems. 

In  1898  only  the  Regulars  and  the  Rough  Riders  were  armed 
with  the  new  Krag  rifles.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  sup- 
plies of  sufficient  smokeless  powder.  The  smoke-powder  Spring- 
fields  of  the  National  Guard  revealed  the  location  of  each  sol- 
dier in  the  jungle  as  soon  as  he  fired  against  the  Spaniards' 
smokeless  Mausers,  which  had  double  the  Springfields'  range. 
So  our  Guardsmen  lay  under  the  enemy's  fire  with  the  enemy 
out  of  reach  of  their  bullets.  We  had  no  automatic  machine- 
guns  of  the  type  that  had  been  in  use  for  several  years.  Our  an- 
tiquated artillery  still  had  smoke  powder,  and  was  outranged 
by  the  modern  type  of  guns  of  "backward  Spain."  (Nearly  a 
year  after  the  war  with  Spain  began,  our  volunteer  regiments 
were  still  using  the  old  type  of  Springfields  against  the  Mausers 
of  the  natives  in  the  Filipino  rebellion.) 

By  the  grace  of  Providence — which  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  to  account  for  the  miracle,  if  we  overlook  Spanish  shift- 
lessness — the  Regulars,  including  unmounted  cavalry,  took  the 
defenses  of  Santiago  at  a  time  when  lack  of  supplies,  exhaustion, 
and  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  and  malarial  fever,  with  yellow 
fever  threatening,  had  led  some  of  the  commanders  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war  to  favor  withdrawal. 

The  memory  of  the  "embalmed  beef"  scandal  and  of  the 
mortality  from  sickness  in  the  insanitary  home  camps  on  in- 
sanitary sites  (the  selection  of  which  was  often  dictated  by  po- 
litical expediency)  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  older  gen- 
eration. Indeed,  our  conduct  of  the  Spanish  War  would 
doubtless  be  put  in  Class  A  of  mismanagement,  along  with  the 
War  of  1812,  if  a  fit  successor  to  General  Upton  should  continue 
his  "Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,"  which  Secretary 
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Root  rescued  from  public  oblivion  and  had  reprinted  as  a 
public  document  from  which  future  Secretaries  might  learn 
some  of  the  mistakes  to  avoid  in  future  wars. 

Secretary  Russell  A.  Alger,  who  had  a  heroic  career  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  which  permits  no 
Secretary  of  War  to  be  a  hero.  He  was  cast  for  the  part  of  the 
scapegoat  for  all  our  maladministration  in  the  Spanish  War. 
Lawyer  Elihu  Root,  who  succeeded  him,  "took  the  case"  of  the 
disagreeable  Philippine  rebellion,  setting  new  precedents  under 
our  system  of  government  for  the  rule  of  our  new  overseas  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  reorganization  and  increase  of  our  standing 
army.  Young  Federal  Judge  William  H.  Taft  became  civil 
administrator  in  the  Philippines,  McKinley  having  chosen  the 
best  men  he  could  find  in  this  crisis  of  his  administration.  Root 
was  the  founder  of  our  General  Staff  on  modern  lines,  when 
every  other  important  army  in  the  world  had  long  had  a  gen- 
eral staff. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  officers  and  men  of  the  Line 
should  ever  be  satisfied  with  a  general  staff,  whose  part  must 
be  that  of  their  faithful,  understanding,  and  humble  servant; 
otherwise  it  fails  of  its  duty,  perhaps  by  mistaking  the  strut  of 
authority  for  efficiency.  No  staff  officer  may  ever  expect  to  be- 
come a  hero.  His  chances  of  popular  military  renown  are  in 
inverse  ratio  to  those  of  the  ace  aviator.  His  duties  may  take 
him  to  the  active  front,  but  the  Line  will  always  accuse  him 
of  being  a  desk-soldier.  If  his  prayer  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Line  is  granted,  he  is  soon  joining  in  the  animadversions  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  Line  against  the  stupid  staff.  Transferred  back 
to  the  staff,  he  is  presently  shaking  his  head  over  the  failure  of 
the  Line  to  carry  out  staff  plans  for  co-ordination.  (All  this  I 
know  from  four  years'  experience  on  the  Western  front.) 

ELIHU  ROOT  ESTABLISHES  THE  GENERAL  STAFF 

In  peace  an  army  without  a  general  staff  is  a  machine  in 
parts  which  have  not  even  been  theoretically  assembled  for 
action.  In  war  its  regiments  march  forth  to  find  the  enemy, 
each  on  its  own,  without  co-ordination  in  intelligence,  supplies. 
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transport,  or  tactical  purpose.  To  pass  over  staff  organization 
in  the  groundwork  of  this  narrative  would  be  equivalent  to  de- 
scribing a  government,  a  corporation,  or  any  great  public  or 
private  institution  without  reference  to  its  system  of  manage- 
ment. I  am  therefore  quoting  Root's  outline  of  the  duties  of  a 
general  staff  as  presented  to  the  Congress: 

"Our  system  makes  no  provision  for  the  directing  brain 
which  every  army  must  have  to  work  successfully.  Common 
experience  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  furnished  by  any 
single  man  without  assistants,  and  that  it  requires  a  body  of 
officers  working  together  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  and 
entirely  separate  and  independent  from  the  administrative 
staff  of  an  army.  This  body  of  officeis  in  distinction  from  the 
administrative  staff  has  come  to  be  called  a  General  Staff.  .  .  . 

"The  duties  of  such  a  body  of  officers  can  be  illustrated  by 
taking  for  example  an  invasion  of  Cuba  such  as  we  were  all 
thinking  about  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  easy  for  a  President,  or  a 
general  acting  under  his  direction,  to  order  that  50,000  or  100,- 
000  men  proceed  to  Cuba  and  capture  Havana.  To  make  an 
order  which  has  any  reasonable  chance  of  being  executed  he 
must  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  He  must  determine  how 
many  men  shall  be  sent  and  how  they  shall  be  divided  among 
the  different  arms  of  the  service,  and  how  they  shall  be  armed 
and  equipped;  and  to  do  that  he  must  get  all  information  pos- 
sible about  the  defenses  of  the  place  to  be  captured  and  the 
strength  and  character  and  armament  of  the  forces  to  be  met. 
He  must  determine  at  what  points  and  by  what  routes  the 
place  shall  be  approached,  and  at  what  points  his  troops  shall 
land  in  Cuba;  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  be  informed  about 
the  various  harbors  of  the  island  and  the  depth  of  their  chan- 
nels; what  classes  of  vessels  can  enter  them;  what  the  facilities 
for  landing  are;  how  they  are  defended;  the  character  of  the 
roads  leading  from  them  to  the  place  to  be  attacked;  the  char- 
acter of  the  intervening  country;  how  far  it  is  healthful  or  un- 
healthful;  what  the  climate  is  liable  to  be  at  the  season  of  the 
proposed  movement;  the  temper  and  sympathies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; the  quantity  and  kind  of  supplies  that  can  be  obtained 
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from  the  country;  the  extent  to  which  transportation  can  be 
obtained;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things  which  will  go  to 
determine  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  army  to  carry  with  it 
in  order  to  succeed  in  moving  and  living  and  fighting. 

"All  this  information  it  is  the  business  of  a  General  Staff  to 
procure  and  present.  It  is  probable  there  would  be  in  such  a 
case  a  number  of  alternative  plans,  each  having  certain  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  these  should  be  worked  out, 
each  by  itself,  with  the  reasons  for  and  against  it,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  or  general  for  his  determination.  This 
the  General  Staff  should  do.  This  cannot  be  done  in  an  hour. 
It  requires  that  the  Staff  should  have  been  at  work  for  a  long 
time  collecting  the  information  and  arranging  it,  and  getting 
it  in  form  to  present.  Then  at  home,  where  the  preparation 
for  the  expedition  is  to  be  made,  the  order  must  be  based  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  material  available  for  its  execu- 
tion; how  many  men  there  are  who  can  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  from  what  points  they  are  to  be  drawn,  what  bodies 
of  troops  ought  to  be  left  or  sent  elsewhere,  and  what  bodies 
may  be  included  in  the  proposed  expedition;  whether  there 
are  ships  enough  to  transport  them;  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained; whether  they  are  properly  fitted  up;  what  more  should 
be  done  to  them;  what  are  the  available  stocks  of  clothing,  arms 
and  ammunition  and  engineers'  material,  and  horses  and 
wagons,  and  all  the  innumerable  supplies  and  munitions  neces- 
sary for  a  large  expedition;  how  the  things  are  to  be  supplied 
which  are  not  ready  but  necessary,  and  how  long  a  time  will 
be  required  to  supply  them. 

"All  this  and  much  more  necessary  information  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  General  Staff  to  supply.  When  that  has  been  done,  the 
order  is  made  with  all  available  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  movement  depends  for  success.  It  is 
then  the  business  of  a  General  Staff  to  see  that  every  separate 
officer  upon  whose  action  the  success  of  the  movement  depends 
understands  his  share  in  it  and  does  not  lag  behind  in  the 
performance  of  that  share;  to  see  that  troops  and  ships  and  ani- 
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mals  and  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunitions  and  clothing  and 
food,  etc.,  from  hundreds  of  sources,  come  together  at  the  right 
time  and  places.  It  is  a  laborious,  complicated,  and  difficult 
work,  which  requires  a  considerable  number  of  men  whose 
special  business  it  is,  and  who  are  charged  with  no  other  duties. 

"It  was  the  lack  of  such  a  body  of  men  doing  that  kind  of 
work  which  led  to  the  confusion  attending  the  Santiago  ex- 
pedition in  the  summer  of  1898.  The  confusion  at  Tampa  and 
elsewhere  was  the  necessary  result  of  having  a  large  number  of 
men,  each  of  them  doing  his  own  special  work  as  best  he  could, 
but  without  any  adequate  force  of  officers  engaged  in  seeing 
that  they  pulled  together  according  to  detailed  plans  made  be- 
forehand. Such  a  body  of  men  doing  General  Staff  duty  is  just 
as  necessary  to  prepare  an  army  properly  for  war  in  time  of 
peace  as  it  is  in  time  of  war.  It  is  not  an  executive  body;  it  is 
not  an  administrative  body;  it  acts  only  through  the  authority 
of  others.  It  makes  intelligent  command  possible  by  procuring 
and  rearranging  information  and  working  out  plans  in  detail, 
and  it  makes  intelligent  and  effective  execution  of  commands 
possible  by  keeping  all  the  separate  agents  advised  of  the  part 
they  are  to  play  in  the  general  scheme."  3 

This  revolutionary  proposal  met  the  opposition  of  all  the 
bureau  chiefs,  those  very  able  men  whose  ambition  in  time 
of  peace  led  them  into  the  bureaus  as  centers  of  power.  One 
was  in  charge  of  food,  another  of  transport,  another  of  per- 
sonnel and  records,  another  of  the  making  of  arms,  and  so  on 
in  a  diversification  of  authority.  Each  reported  directly  to  the 
civilian  Secretary  of  War,  who  must  co-ordinate  the  various 
technical  branches  without  the  aid  of  impartial  professional 
counsel.  Each  one  was  bound  to  have  friends  in  the  Congress, 
which,  in  its  jealousy  of  civil  rights,  considered  a  General 
Staff  on  European  lines  as  militaristic,  monarchical,  and  un- 
American.  There  was  a  commanding  general,  as  there  had 
been  since  Washington's  day;  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  commanding 
general,  was  at  odds  with  the  Adjutant  General,  Henry  C. 
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Corbin,  whose  power  was  such  that  he  sent  General  William 
R.  Shafter,  instead  of  Miles,  to  command  the  Santiago  expedi- 
tion. 

Root  had  a  quiet  way  with  the  Congress,  which  he  approached 
on  high  grounds  in  full  recognition  of  its  dignity  and  power 
as  the  legislative  branch.  Though  he  failed  to  secure  the  merg- 
ing of  the  pay,  commissary,  and  quartermaster  departments 
(which  would  have  reduced  the  number  of  bureau  generals  by 
two),  the  compelling  logic  of  his  brief  won  the  Act  of  1903 
creating  a  General  Staff.  He  developed  the  Leavenworth  Staff 
College  and  the  post-graduate  schools;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  dedicating  the  new  building  on  the  quiet  bank  of 
the  Potomac  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  another  one  of  his 
children,  the  War  College.  Here,  removed  from  War  Depart- 
ment routine,  chosen  officers  might  study  the  larger  problems 
of  warfare  and  be  prepared  to  respond  to  calls  for  information 
and  counsel  from  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Later  we  shall  see  how  all 
this  work  was  near  being  undone,  leaving  us  to  enter  the  World 
War  with  the  same  kind  of  loose  organization  with  which  we 
entered  the  Spanish  War. 

WAR  PROPAGANDA  AND  AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 

When  the  mighty  armies  of  Europe  were  set  in  motion  in 
the  first  week  of  August,  1914,  there  was  no  public  movement 
for  increasing  our  Army.  The  spectacle  of  all  the  great  nations 
of  Europe  in  conflict  only  heightened  our  appreciation  of  our 
isolation  behind  the  moats  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Except  in  professional  Army  circles  and  among  German- 
American  citizens,  early  victory  for  the  Allies'  superior  num- 
bers and  resources  seemed  to  be  certain.  Our  first  concern  was 
that  our  citizens  who  had  been  born  in  the  lands  at  war,  or 
retained  their  blood  loyalty  to  the  lands  of  their  ancestors, 
should  not  revert  to  racial  passions  and  animosities  in  danger- 
ous controversy  on  our  own  soil.  Neutrality  was  the  first  in- 
stinctive thought  of  the  melting-pot  nation.  Former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  August  23,  1914,  was  calling  on  "good 
citizens  to  say  and  do  nothing  which  would  in  any  way 
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jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  United  States  in  face  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  now  engaged  in  so  terrible  a  struggle,  or 
which  would  handicap  our  official  representatives  in  any  of 
their  actions."  4 

On  September  23,  1914,  after  the  German  drive  through  Bel- 
gium and  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  Roosevelt  would  "firmly 
secure  adhesion  to  some  kind  of  international  agreement  to 
minimize  the  opportunities  for  recurrence  of  such  wars." 
(Secretary  of  State  Bryan's  peace  treaties,  by  which  nations  were 
to  agree  to  take  a  year  to  think  it  over  before  commencing 
hostilities,  had  been  left  in  the  air  by  the  European  chancel- 
leries when  the  nations  were  too  busy  with  mobilization  to  think 
of  anything  else.)  Roosevelt  went  on  to  say  that  there  were 
parallels  in  history  for  German  ruthlessness:  "I  wish  it  explicitly 
understood  I  am  not  at  this  time  passing  judgment  one  way 
or  the  other  on  Germany  for  what  she  did  to  Belgium."  He 
would  have  us  learn  a  lesson  in  preparedness  from  Belgium's 
plight.  Soon  after  the  World  War  began,  President  Wilson 
wrote  this  identic  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy: 

"I  write  to  suggest  that  you  request  and  advise  all  officers  of 
the  service,  whether  active  or  retired,  to  refrain  from  public 
comment  of  any  kind  upon  the  military  or  political  situation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would 
let  them  know  the  request  had  come  from  me.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  unwise  and  improper  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  should  make  any  public  utterance  to 
which  any  color  of  politics  or  military  criticism  can  be  given 
when  other  nations  are  involved." 

Idealists  even  hoped  that  the  soldiers  of  the  European  armies 
might  be  given  inspiration  by  outside  suggestion  to  cease  firing 
upon  their  fellow-men.  Henry  Ford  and  his  group  of  pacifists 
who  went  to  Europe  on  "The  Peace  Ship"  to  "get  the  boys 
out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas"  met  a  reception  ranging  from 
jesting  ridicule  to  sharp  resentment.  Neither  side  welcomed 
what  was  regarded  as  a  clumsy  bit  of  presumption  at  a  time 
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when  the  soldiers  in  all  the  armies  were  giving  their  lives  in 
a  struggle  that  had  to  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  dwell  upon  the  propaganda  issued 
by  each  side  to  arouse  the  fighting  ardor  of  its  own  people 
and  at  the  same  time  to  win  the  favor  of  the  one  powerful 
nation  which  was  not  in  the  conflict.  We  know  now  that  no 
babies  whose  hands  were  cut  off  by  German  soldiers  have  ever 
been  identified;  5  that  the  Lusitania  carried  arms  and  muni- 
tions, which  she  had  a  right  to  do.8  We  may  look  back  on  Lord 
Bryce's  signing  of  the  atrocity  report  as  a  venerable  statesman's 
"bit"  when,  in  the  name  of  its  beloved  dead  and  wounded, 
every  combatant  nation  realized  that  its  future  was  to  be  signed 
and  sealed  by  victory  or  defeat  at  arms.7  We  know  that  many 
of  the  letters  describing  German  atrocities  were  faked,  as  were 
many  that  described  Allied  atrocities;  8  that  the  French  were 
the  first  to  consider  the  use  of  poison  gas;  9  the  Allies  did  not 
gouge  out  the  eyes  of  German-prisoners;  Frenchmen  in  disguise 
did  not  infect  German  wells  with  cholera  bacilli;  no  Belgian 
priest  wore  a  chain  of  German  finger-rings  around  his  neck  or 
put  a  machine-gun  behind  the  altar  to  spray  German  Catholic 
soldiers  who  came  to  mass;  French  priests  did  not  ask  German 
soldiers  to  drink  coffee  poisoned  with  strychnine;  nor  did  the 
British  massacre  all  the  natives  loyal  to  the  Germans  in  East 
Africa.10  We  have  the  word  of  Admiral  Sims  that,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  no  cruelties  were  committed  by  commanders  of  German 
submarines  upon  their  prisoners.11 

The  news  we  had  of  the  War  from  day  to  day  in  America  was 
what  we  read  in  the  communiques  and  press  reports  of  either 
side,  coming  through  the  censor's  screen  between  us  and  the 
fog  of  war,  or  what  was  brought  home  by  important  citizens 
who  had  had  the  rare  privilege  of  a  conducted  tour  in  the 
army's  rear,  where  they  saw  only  what  was  chosen  for  them  to 
see.  No  foreign  military  attaches  were  allowed  permanently  at 
the  front;  they  might  only  be  taken  on  conducted  tours.  The 
reports  from  our  own  attaches  were  kept  secret  in  the  War  Col- 
lege archives.  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  O.  Squier,  who  visited 
the  British  front  in  December,  1914,  said  that  General  Sir 
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Horace  Smith-Dorien  had  written  to  his  wife  that  the  War 
would  be  over  soon  enough  for  him  to  plant  bulbs  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  spring  of  1915.  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  our  attache 
in  Germany,  had  quite  a  different  view,  supported  by  much 
valuable  technical  information  about  German  organization  and 
resources.  The  battle  reports  from  Europe  and  the  play  of 
propaganda  were  reflected  in  more  and  more  intense  emo- 
tions in  America.  Pro-Ally  supporters  in  America  were  divided 
into  factions  favoring  the  British  or  the  French.  The  pro- 
British  saw  General  Sir  John  French's  army  as  saving  the  French 
army  in  the  Marne  battle;  the  pro-French  saw  the  French  army 
as  bearing  the  burden  of  civilization  in  the  long  trench  lines, 
of  which  the  British  then  held  so  small  but  so  active  a  part. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  WAR  GAMES 

The  President  held  to  his  policy  of  neutrality.  He  repeated 
his  warnings  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  arm  it  would  be  a  threat  of  force  against  force,  imperil- 
ing his  aim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  a  lasting  peace  and  the  founder 
of  a  new  order  of  international  relations.  He  was  detached,  his 
mind  veiled  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  warring  powers,  who 
complained  of  his  inaccessibility.  He  was  the  voice  of  neutrality 
as  the  head  of  the  one  world-power  not  in  the  conflict. 

Not  until  December,  1914,  did  America  really  awake  to  the 
need  of  any  military  preparedness  on  her  own  part.  The  new 
National  Security  League  rapidly  mounted  in  membership  out 
of  a  contagious  emotion.  Pacifist  organizations  met  preparedness 
parades,  pamphlets,  and  speeches  in  kind.  To  be  for  or  against 
preparedness  was  quite  as  direct  an  issue  as  that  between  the 
Wets  and  Drys  in  a  later  period.  The  inquiry,  "Do  you  want 
our  women  and  children  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Belgians?" 
met  the  answer  that  mothers  had  not  raised  their  boys  to  be 
soldiers.  Pacifists  were  referred  to  as  "milk-faced  grubs"  and 
preparedness  advocates  as  "bloody-minded  militarists." 

The  President  was  in  receipt  of  confidential  information 
from  our  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  and  from  all  the  neutral  nations,  American, 
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European,  and  Asiatic.  Centering  at  the  White  House,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  problems  of  domestic  administration,  were  the 
tremors  from  the  conflict  which  had  spread  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  propaganda  of  the  pro-  and  the  anti-preparedness 
factions,  and  the  play  of  all  the  public  and  under-cover  propa- 
ganda and  intrigues  of  the  warring  nations.  The  President 
might  adopt  either  of  two  policies:  that  of  strengthening  our 
military  hand  as  a  factor  in  securing  world  peace,  or  the  one 
which  he  actually  did  follow.  His  attitude  toward  prepared- 
ness more  than  a  year  after  the  World  War  began  is  stated  by 
General  Bliss  in  a  memorandum  in  his  own  handwriting,  the 
publication  of  which  is  now  warranted: 

"It  was  early  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  I  was  Acting  Chief  of 
Staff.  Mr.  Breckinridge  was,  for  a  day  or  two,  Acting  Secretary 
of  War.  He  came  into  my  office  early  one  morning  and  said 
that  the  President  had  summoned  him  a  few  minutes  before. 
He  found  him  holding  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  his 
hand,  'trembling  and  white  with  passion.'  The  President 
pointed  to  a  little  paragraph  of  two  lines  in  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  a  sheet,  evidently  put  in  just  to  fill  space.  It  read  some- 
thing like  this:  'It  is  understood  that  the  General  Staff  is  pre- 
paring a  plan  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany.' 

"The  President  asked  Mr.  Breckinridge  if  he  supposed  that 
was  true.  Mr.  Breckinridge  said  that  he  did  not  know.  The 
President  directed  him  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
and,  if  it  proved  true,  to  relieve  at  once  every  officer  of  the 
General  Staff  and  order  him  out  of  Washington.  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge put  the  investigation  up  to  me. 

"I  told  him  that  the  law  creating  the  General  Staff  made  it 
its  duty  'to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense';  that  I  was 
President  of  the  War  College  when  the  General  Staff  was  or- 
ganized in  1903;  that  from  that  time  till  then  the  College  had 
studied  over  and  over  again  plans  for  war  with  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  etc.  I  said  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  action  threatened,  it  would  only  make  patent 
to  everybody  what  pretty  much  everybody  already  knew  and 
would  create  a  great  political  row,  and,  finally,  it  would  be 
absurd. 
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"I  think  the  President  realized  this  in  a  cooler  moment. 
Nothing  further  was  said  to  him  about  the  matter,  nor  did 
he  again  mention  it.  But  Mr.  Breckinridge  directed  me  to  cau- 
tion the  War  College  to  'camouflage'  its  work.  It  resulted  in 
practically  no  further  official  studies." 

It  was  not  the  preparedness  agitation,  nor  the  pro- Ally  propa- 
ganda, so  much  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  by  a  submarine's 
torpedo  on  May  7,  1915,  that  plumbed  our  national  conscience 
with  the  first  realization  that  the  World  War  might  be  our  war. 
Out  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  victims,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  German  ruthlessness  had  turned  assassin  of  neutral 
passengers  traveling  with  American  passports.  Many  thought 
that  we  should  have  entered  the  War  then,  and  that  the  country 
would  have  followed  the  President  if  he  had  called  for  war. 
Roosevelt  said  publicly  that  if  he  had  been  President  the  Lusi- 
tania would  not  have  been  sunk.  That  the  sinking  had  been 
premeditated  was  proved  by  the  warning  of  April  29  from  the 
German  Foreign  Office  to  Americans  not  to  sail  on  the  Lusi- 
tania. 

Later  we  had  further  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  methods 
of  Prussian  militarism  in  the  revelation  of  captured  documents 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  and  Cap- 
tain Franz  von  Papen,  the  German  military  attache  in  Wash- 
ington; and  plans  for  creating  discord  among  our  people,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  German  Empire;  and  a  letter  signed  by 
Dr.  Dumba,  Austrian  Ambassador,  recommending  a  plan  for 
fomenting  strikes  in  our  steel  and  munition  plants.  Now  the 
issue  had  become  not  pro-German  nor  pro-Ally  sentiment,  but 
American  rights.  A  foreign  nation  was  fomenting  mutinous 
action  within  our  borders  as  a  part  of  its  war  policy. 

The  President  ceased  "brandishing  the  wooden  sword"  which 
had  aroused  German  amusement  as  well  as  the  ire  of  his  critics 
at  home.  He  followed  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  December 
7,  1915,  with  its  call  for  preparedness,  by  a  tour  of  the  country 
beginning  on  January  sixteenth.  "I  should  be  ashamed  if  I 
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had  not  learned  something  in  fourteen  months,"  he  said. 
".  .  .  We  have  got  the  men  to  waste,  but  God  forbid  that  we 
should  waste  them.  Men  who  go  as  efficient  instruments  of 
national  honor  into  the  field  afford  a  very  handsome  spectacle 
indeed.  Men  who  go  in  crude  and  ignorant  boys  only  indict 
those  in  authority  for  neglect." 

He  would  increase  the  Regular  Army  to  142,000  and  pro- 
vide for  400,000  reserves  in  a  series  of  three-year  increments 
by  the  system  which  was  known  as  the  Continental  Army  plan. 
These  volunteers  were  to  serve  with  the  colors  only  two  months. 
So  far  as  I  have  talked  with  them,  none  of  the  War  College 
experts  who  worked  out  the  details  of  the  Continental  Plan 
saw  in  it  any  virtue  except  that  it  was  a  "means  of  beginning 
something  in  the  way  of  preparedness."  The  War  College's  "A 
Proper  Military  Policy  for  the  United  States"  held  that  not  less 
than  a  year's  training  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  soldier  for 
efficient  action. 

Would  men  in  large  numbers  leave  their  work  for  two 
months'  military  training?  If  not,  how  should  we  get  a  reserve? 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War  in  1912,  secured  the  ex- 
tension of  enlistment  of  Regular  soldiers  to  seven  years;  four 
to  be  with  the  colors,  and  the  privilege  of  three  years  in  the 
reserve.  According  to  Secretary  Garrison  there  were  sixteen 
men  in  the  Regular  reserve  in  the  fall  of  1914. 12  If  a  nation 
depends  upon  enlistment,  the  size  of  its  army  depends  upon  the 
number  of  men  who  will  enlist. 

The  National  Security  League  favored  the  Continental  Plan. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  former  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  op- 
posed it.  They  had  thefr  plans.  There  were  scores  of  plans.  If 
the  Continental  Plan  had  become  a  law  in  1916  it  could  not 
have  given  us  more  than  123,000  soldiers  with  two  months' 
training  upon  our  entry  into  the  War. 

Here  I  will  intrude  a  personal  note  which  reflects  the  im- 
pression that  my  country's  state  of  mind  made  upon  me  in  the 
winter  of  1915-16.  I  had  returned  from  Europe,  where  I  had 
seen  something  of  the  Belgian  retreat  before  the  Germans  in 
August,  1914,  and  the  retaking  of  Soissons  in  the  Battle  of  the 
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Marne,  and  had  been  for  a  year  with  the  British  army  in  France. 
I  traveled  extensively  at  home  for  a  hectic  three  months.  In 
the  East,  pro-Ally  and  preparedness  sentiment  was  dominant. 
The  East,  as  the  industrial  section,  was  in  more  intimate  touch 
with  the  Allies,  who  were  spending  vast  sums  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  munitions  from  us. 

In  the  West  I  found  little  preparedness  sentiment,  more 
genuine  neutrality,  and  very  serious  listeners  when  I  was  strictly 
informative  in  my  talk.  People  who  lived  far  from  salt  water 
and  the  sight  of  naval  squadrons  were  pondering  the  re- 
straining idea  that  if  we  went  into  the  War  we  should  have 
to  send  soldiers  to  France  and  some  of  them  might  be  killed  or 
maimed;  and  this  in  a  war  which  they  could  not  visualize 
as  being  our  own  but  which  seemed  only  a  quarrel  between 
peoples  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  their  daily  lives.  The  view  of 
the  South  was  much  the  same. 

As  my  eastern  friends  were  already  convinced,  I  told  them  I 
preferred  to  do  my  talking  in  the  West.  One  of  the  things  I 
was  asked  to  do  was  to  picture  from  my  first-hand  observation 
of  European  destruction  our  seacoast  towns  in  ruins  from  Ger- 
man bombardments,  and  refugees  on  the  highways  in  flight 
from  the  advance  of  German  army  corps.  I  was  told  that  throw- 
ing a  scare  into  the  masses  was  the  only  way  to  arouse  them  to 
the  need  of  preparedness.  But  I  lacked  the  flexibility  for  such 
extreme  propagandist  license. 

Before  the  Germans  could  bombard  New  York  and  land  an 
army,  the  German  navy  would  have  to  clear  the  sea.  What 
would  induce  the  British  navy,  which  was  praying  that  the 
German  navy  would  emerge  from  Kiel  and  do  battle,  to  permit 
such  an  operation  by  the  German  navy?  In  case  the  British 
navy  should  attack  us  would  the  British  government  be  able 
to  arrange  with  the  German  navy  to  remain  neutral?  Did  we 
intend  to  disarm  our  own  navy?  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  we 
went  into  the  War  it  would  be  on  the  offensive  for  a  world 
cause.  If  a  hundred  million  Americans  could  not  defend  their 
soil  against  any  European  combination,  we  must  indeed  be 
milk-faced  grubs  and  fit  subjects  for  any  kind  of  foreign  Kultur. 
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In  answer  to  occasional  inquiries  as  to  my  own  preparedness 
plan  I  replied  that  it  was  as  ridiculous  for  me  to  mention  it 
publicly  as  it  would  be  dishonest  for  me  to  consider  New  York 
in  danger  until  the  British  and  German  navies  should  make 
common  cause  against  us,  which  seemed  to  me  a  remote  even- 
tuality considering  the  present  attitude  of  the  two  nations 
toward  each  other.  My  plan  was  very  simple:  wise  and  eco- 
nomical national  prevision.  It  would  provide  for  a  mobile  of- 
fensive army  for  overseas  operations.  This  was  the  only  use  we 
should  ever  have  for  a  large  land  force  in  battle.  In  view  of 
the  present  emergency  we  should  quadruple  our  General  Staff 
and  insure,  for  its  planning,  technical  information  from  Euro- 
pean fronts  where  tactics  were  so  rapidly  changing.  We  should 
appropriate  at  least  a  billion  dollars  for  guns,  machine-guns, 
rifles,  tanks,  and  bombing  and  combat  planes,  because  it  takes 
longer  to  manufacture  these  than  to  train  troops.  If  anyone 
doubted  this,  he  should  read  the  British  munition  record  in 
the  War,  or  ask  Major  General  William  Crozier,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  who  had  been  saying  to  the  Congress  through  two 
administrations  that  artillery  could  not  be  turned  out  in  any 
quantity  in  less  than  a  year  after  a  contract  was  let.  We  should 
draft  a  million  men  for  training.  In  stating  this  I  did  not  pose 
as  a  prophet.  It  was  obvious  preparation. 

The  attitude  taken  toward  my  plan  was  that  of  practical  men 
courteously  putting  a  dreamer  in  his  place.  I  was  told  that  all 
our  plants  were  occupied  in  making  munitions  (not  artillery) 
for  the  Allies.  In  the  present  shortage  of  labor  we  could  not 
spare  a  million  men.  President  Wilson  even  had  intimations 
from  powerful  pro-Ally  sources  that  they  were  making  money 
so  fast  they  hoped  he  would  keep  us  out  of  the  War.13  He  was 
convinced  that  he  could  not  have  had  a  united  country  to  fol- 
low him  if  we  had  entered  the  War  after  the  Lusitania  tragedy. 
"That  depends  upon  the  leading,"  said  Colonel  Roosevelt;  and 
his  answer  to  the  outrage,  he  said,  would  have  been  to  put 
our  marines  on  board  every  German  ship  in  our  harbors  and 
send  Germany  an  ultimatum.14 

Moreover,  I  was  told  at  home  that  the  Allies  were  sure  to 
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win  the  War  in  1916.  The  British  New  Army  was  yet  to  come 
into  action  in  co-operation  with  the  French  in  a  final  offensive 
in  France.  Italy  was  preparing  for  a  great  offensive;  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  being  reorganized;  Germany  was  near  famine 
conditions,  out  of  copper  for  shell  cases,  out  of  rubber,  oil,  and 
money;  and  American  shells  were  now  arriving  in  quantity  on 
the  Allied  front.  All  this  encouraging  news  was  allowed  to 
pass  the  Allied  censors. 

When  a  fellow  club-member  who  was  an  extremist  for  de- 
fense preparation  asked  me  how  long  I  thought  the  War  would 
last,  and  I  replied,  "Two  or  three  years;  the  situation  is  very 
grave,"  he  turned  on  me  indignantly  with  his  "I  never  thought 
I  should  hear  such  talk  from  a  member  of  this  club!"  I  am  sure 
that  he  had  concluded  that  I  was  pro-German.  He,  too,  was 
confident  that  the  Allies  would  win  in  the  summer  of  1916. 
Indeed,  I  found  the  war  emotions  in  a  harassed  neutral  nation 
much  more  confusing  than  in  the  combatant  nations.  But  to 
one  somewhat  habituated  to  the  cruel  processes  of  war,  and 
aware  of  the  motivation  of  some  of  the  European  nations  in 
the  War,  the  superb  and  wonderful  thing  to  have  found,  when 
territorially  it  was  not  our  war,  was  a  streak  of  feeling — even 
among  the  most  material-minded — that  it  was  becoming  so  in 
the  principles  at  stake. 

Among  the  arguments  against  my  preparedness  plan  was  one 
which  was  quite  final:  "Congress  would  never  do  it!"  I  had  that 
from  as  high  an  authority  as  Senator  Lodge,  as  well  as  from 
other  senatorial  proponents  of  preparedness  whose  views  war- 
ranted a  vote  in  its  favor.  The  War  Department  could  not  build 
a  battery  of  artillery,  or  a  tank,  or  a  combat  plane,  nor  buy  addi- 
tional medical  supplies  without  specific  appropriation  by  the 
Congress;  nor  increase  the  Army  or  the  number  of  clerks  in 
any  bureau;  nor  increase  the  Army  staff,  nor  assign  more  than 
the  legal  number  of  staff  officers  to  duty  in  Washington  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

o 

So  the  people,  through  the  Congress,  had  willed  it;  and  any 
expansion  of  any  kind  must  come  through  the  Congress'  being 
convinced  of  its  wisdom  by  public  pressure,  which  the  pre- 
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paredness  campaign  was  trying  to  bring  to  bear  in  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  pacifist  organizations.  The  Congress  had  re- 
mained neutral  between  the  two  camps  as  the  nation  had  re- 
mained officially  neutral  between  the  two  European  trench 
lines. 

THE  ONLY  TWO  CONCRETE  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  the  preparedness  and  pacifist 
hosts  two  concrete  preparedness  activities  were  under  way. 
First,  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  department  commander 
in  the  heart  of  the  region  where  sentiment  for  preparedness 
was  strongest,  had  brought  his  winning  and  powerful  person- 
ality and  his  prestige  to  bear  in  gathering  spirited  young  men 
into  camp  for  a  period  of  stern  drill  which  should  prepare  them 
to  become  officers  if  we  should  suddenly  have  to  raise  a  large 
army. 

Secretary  Garrison  favored  the  Plattsburg  idea,  which  from 
the  first  had  the  approval  of  the  War  Department.  A  public 
impression  to  die  contrary  grew  out  of  the  official  censure  of 
Wood  for  allowing  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  use  an  army  post  as 
a  rostrum  from  which  to  attack  the  national  administration 
for  its  "supineness."  After  Baker  had  become  Secretary,  Gren- 
ville  Clark,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  called  on  him, 
asking  his  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  camps  of  the 
same  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Baker's  reply  was  that 
the  expansion  would  have  the  unqualified  support  of  the  War 
Department.  This  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  from  Garrison's 
successor.  Having  in  mind  Baker's  reputation  as  a  pacifist,  Clark 
added  that  he  and  other  men  interested  were  going  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  would 
appreciate  confirmation  of  the  Department's  attitude  on  paper. 

"There  is  a  stenographer  in  the  next  room,"  Baker  replied. 
"Write  the  kind  of  letter  you  want  from  me." 

When  Clark  brought  him  the  letter  Baker  glanced  through 
it  quickly,  and  signed  and  passed  it  back  to  Clark. 

"See  what  the  Secretary  of  War  has  done  for  us!"  said  Clark 
as  he  greeted  Wood  with  the  letter  at  Governor's  Island. 
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Now  the  original  Plattsburg  camp  had  been  nursed  by  Wood 
in  his  departmental  command;  and  here  was  Baker,  the  pacifist, 
taking  it  under  the  sluggish  War  Department's  wing  as  a 
national  institution.  When  Wood  read  the  letter  he  burst  into 
imprecations  upon  Baker  and  all  his  kind  and  all  their  works. 
Clark,  on  his  part,  became  indignant  at  this  reception  of  an 
action  which  assured  the  expansion  of  the  Plattsburg  idea,  and 
left  Wood's  office.  Wood  hastened  after  him  along  the  walk, 
saying,  "It  is  a  fine  thing  the  Secretary  has  done.  Come  back 
and  let  us  talk  it  over."  15 

Though  the  number  of  its  graduates  was  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  reserve  officers  we  were  to  train  for  the 
War,  Plattsburg  was  very  valuable,  and  an  enduring  tribute 
not  only  to  Wood  but  to  Clark  who  first  suggested  the  idea  to  him. 

The  other  pioneering  service  was  of  far-reaching  importance 
to  anyone  who  knew  Britain  and  realized  how  dominating  a 
factor  industrial  procurement  had  become  in  modern  warfare, 
in  which  the  enormous  armies,  man  for  man,  required  an 
armory  of  weapons  and  an  amount  of  ammunitions  and  sup- 
plies beyond  all  previous  conception.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  an  au- 
tomotive engineer,  who  radiated  so  much  energy  that  it  seemed 
to  create  a  breeze  when  he  entered  a  room,  had  started  an  or- 
ganization which  carried  the  long  name  of  "The  Committee 
on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board." 
The  Congress  was  not  asked  for  funds;  these  were  forthcoming 
from  private  contributions. 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  statistician  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  who  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
American  industry,  was  established  in  an  office  with  clerks  and 
files.  Preparedness  had  ascended — or  descended,  as  you  please 
— to  factual  realms.  Gifford  was  analyzing  and  listing  our  in- 
dustrial plants  in  their  actual  capacities  for  the  production  of 
supplies  and  munitions — which  was  quite  a  different  thing, 
as  the  warring  nations  had  already  learned,  from  professed  or 
imagined  capacities.  Among  the  members  of  the  consulting 
board  were:  W.  R.  Whitney,  P.  C.  Hewitt,  A.  L.  Riker,  Elmer 
A.  Sperry,  L.  H.  Baekeland,  Frank  J.  Sprague,  W.  L.  R.  Emmet, 
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M.  R.  Hutchinson,  W.  L.  Saunders,  Hudson  Maxim,  B.  B. 
Thayer,  T.  Robins,  B.  G.  Lamme,  A.  M.  Hunt,  H.  A.  W. 
Wood,  R.  S.  Woodward. 

Secretary  Josephus  Daniels  of  the  Navy  had  approved  the 
initiation  of  this  work.  It  interested  Baker  at  once.  He  consulted 
with  Daniels  and  experts  on  the  whole  subject.  On  April  7, 
1916,  before  he  had  been  in  office  a  month,  and  a  year  before 
our  entry  into  the  War,  he  was  writing  to  the  President  a 
memorandum  on  "preparedness  as  a  policy."  It  made  the  right 
approach  to  the  President's  mind,  providing  definitely  for  our 
part  if  we  were  drawn  into  the  War,  without  hampering  the 
President's  diplomatic  policy  with  an  unsympathetic  burden. 
I  quote  liberally  from  this  basic  document,  which  should  in- 
terest every  man  and  woman  who  helped  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war  in  1917-18,  and  all  who  knew  the  exasperation  of  the 
days  when  "co-ordination"  was  the  national  cry,  and  all  war 
chiefs  (including  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  France  and  his 
staff)  who  were  impatient  for  the  delivery  of  supplies. 

"The  European  war  has  brought  into  sharp  relief  the  fact 
that  under  modern  conditions  a  srreat  war  involves  three  ele- 

o 

ments  of  national  preparedness: 

"1st:  An  army  which  may  be  mobilized  speedily,  adequately 
trained,  and  adequately  officered. 

"2nd:  A  navy  adequate  in  equipment  and  personnel  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  nation. 

"3rd:  Such  an  organization  of  the  industrial,  commercial, 
financial,  and  social  resources  of  the  nation  as  will  enable  them 
to  be  mobilized,  both  to  support  the  military  arm  and  to  con- 
tinue the  life  of  the  nation  during  the  struggle." 

He  mentioned  the  growth  of  the  movement  for  prepared- 
ness, and  went  on  to  say: 

"Sound  political  policy  would  seem  to  suggest  that  this  en- 
thusiasm ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  cool  and  pass  away  as  a 
fruitless  agitation,  but  rather  should  be  captured  and  capitalized 
into  a  policy  tending  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  our  national 
life.  .  .  .  No  one  of  the  European  combatants  would  be  able 
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to  go  forward  in  the  military  struggle  but  for  an  intensive, 
almost  military,  organization  of  its  industries;  and  in  those 
European  countries  in  which  the  least  forethought  had  been 
given  to  this  subject,  the  most  laggard  military  preparation 
resulted. 

"It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  under  modern  conditions 
the  mere  manufacture  of  munitions  and  supplies  for  fighting 
units  requires  long  preparation.  England's  difficulty  in  turning 
her  industries  to  this  use  is  an  illustration  in  point;  and  our 
American  industries,  splendid  as  they  are,  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  respond  to  the  enticement  of  war  profits,  because 
of  the  lack  of  training  and  lack  of  special  preparation  for 
munition-making  in  our  industrial  establishments.  Should  the 
United  States  be  called  suddenly  into  war,  the  disorganization 
which  would  result  to  our  industry  by  a  calling  out  of  the  State 
Militia,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  volunteers  who  would  come 
out  of  industrial  life  without  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  their  real  value  was  not  greater  as  industrial  workers, 
would  be  profound." 

He  praised  the  work  of  Coffin  and  all  the  highly  trained  men 
who  were  making  surveys  of  the  whole  industry  of  the  United 
States,  having  in  view  the  determination  of 

"the  weak  points  of  supply,  cataloguing  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  raw  material,  manufacturing  capacity,  and  labor, 
and  pointing  out,  too,  the  places  of  our  dependence  upon  other 
countries  for  raw  material,  with  suggested  substitutes  or  pos- 
sible alternative  sources  of  supply.  The  body  of  this  work  is 
extensive,  but  it  is  all  a  present  survey  of  existing  conditions. 
When  made,  its  makers  are  through  and  their  work  begins  to 
lose  value  at  once  with  die  constant  change  of  our  industrial 
condition.  All  of  this  work  ought,  therefore,  to  be  brought  to 
some  national  agency  which  could  co-ordinate  it,  prevent  dupli- 
cation, and  provide  for  its  continuation.  To  this  end  a  certain 
amount  of  new  national  machinery  is  necessary.  The  minimum 
would  seem  to  be  the  creation  of  a  council  of  national  strength, 
which  would  have  under  its  control  a  staff  of  industrial  mobili- 
zation, the  council  itself  to  consist  of  certain  appropriate  officers 
of  Cabinet  rank  and  certain  captains  of  industry  and  commerce 
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who  would  bring  to  the  council  the  highest  expert  acquaint- 
ance with  the  industrial,  commercial,  financial  and  social  re- 
sources of  the  nation." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
Advisory  Commission,  and  their  children  the  General  Muni- 
tions Board  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  former  progres- 
sive Mayor  of  Cleveland  was  also  thinking  about  possible 
war-profiteering  and  in  the  terms  of  industrial  workers  serving 
on  the  basis  of  soldiers,  following  the  example  of  France,  which 
had  an  advantage  over  England  in  placing  all  man-power  at 
government  call.  That  was  too  advanced  an  idea,  as  he  was  to 
find  in  practical  experience  as  conditions  were  upon  our  entry 
into  the  War.  I  continue  to  quote  liberally  for  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  subject. 

"Such  a  council  might  well  provide  a  plan  whereby  the  enu- 
merated, catalogued,  and  known  industrial  resources  of  the 
nation  could  be  given  a  minimum  of  peace-time  work  under 
contracts  which  would  just  pay  for  the  labor  and  material  in- 
volved in  keeping  them  ready  to  turn  their  energies  from  or- 
dinary industry  to  those  special  branches  of  industry  needed 
in  a  national  emergency.  It  could  be  provided,  under  suitable 
contracts,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  industrial  plants  so  prepared 
should  become  Government  plants  on  the  basis  of  a  retention 
of  all  their  employees  as  enlisted  men  and  a  payment  made  the 
plant  which  would  insure  merely  a  continuance  of  normal  divi- 
dends and  deny  the  possibility  of  war  profits,  thus  destroying  the 
danger  of  a  profit  interest  in  war  at  the  very  beginning. 

"It  could  be  provided  that  Government  arsenals  should  be- 
come largely  experimental  stations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
our  information  abreast  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  muni: 
tions,  and  also  of  training  an  adequate  company  of  men  to  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  workers  in  industrial  plants  temporarily 
converted  into  Government  plants  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Such  a  plan,  in  addition  to  providing  in  advance  for  a 
rapid  if  not  instantaneous  adaptation  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  to  the  needs  of  the  country  in  a  crisis,  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  enlisting  the  sympathetic  and  voluntary  co- 
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operation  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  in  defense, 
and  the  plan,  being  made  in  advance  of  the  crisis,  would  solve 
automatically  many  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  war  profit 
which  have  proved  embarrassing  in  some  of  the  European 
countries. 

"The  Government  arsenals  might  also  be  made  the  as- 
sembling plants,  so  that  constituent  elements  of  war  materials, 
manufactured  in  plants  predetermined  to  be  specially  adapted 
to  such  production,  could  in  these  Government  central  depots 
be  assembled  into  completed  munitions  and  shipped  where 
needed." 

Baker  said  that  he  and  Daniels  had  made  a  tentative  draft 
of  a  bill  embracing  this  plan.  The  President's  answer  was  that 
he  wanted  to  talk  it  over.  The  result  was  the  bill  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  How  long  before  the  bill  would  be 
passed?  How  far  would  it  be  amended?  How  much  authority 
would  it  actually  give?  Would  there  be  money  appropriated  for 
the  translation  of  its  provisions,  as  passed,  from  wishes  into 
action? 


Ill 
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As  he  looked  up  from  Funston's  dispatches  on  his  desk  toward 
the  Capitol,  Baker's  immediate  concern  was  appropriations  to 
pay  the  expense  of  Pershing's  expedition  and  the  patrol  of  the 
Mexican  border.  His  long  view  was  to  achieve  some  practical 
form  of  preparedness,  including  industrial,  out  of  the  many 
plans  being  aired  on  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Just  what  we  were  to  prepare  for  and  how  prepare  for  it 
varied  with  the  wide  range  of  the  members'  views.  Even  the 
strongest  advocate  of  a  large  army  never  breathed  a  word  sug- 
gesting that  a  single  soldier  should  ever  be  sent  to  Europe.  The 
discussion  was  to  continue  for  six  months  after  the  assembling 
of  the  Congress  in  December,  1916,  before  anything  definite 
was  accomplished. 

Chairman  Hay  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
had  presented  the  administration  bill  increasing  the  Regular 
Army  and  increasing  and  federalizing  the  National  Guard, 
which  drew  the  fire  of  Chairman  Chamberlain  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  also  a  Democrat,  who  was  still  loyal  to  Garrison's 
Continental  Army  plan.  This  plan  had  been  rejected  by  the 
President  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Congress  would  not 
appropriate  the  funds  for  its  execution.  The  consequence  was 
Garrison's  resignation. 

An  American  cabinet  secretary  does  not  combine  the  par- 
liamentary and  executive  functions  of  a  European  cabinet 
minister,  who  explains  and  defends  on  the  floor  of  the  national 
legislature  the  measures  which  he  initiates  and  which  have  the 
support  of  the  party  in  power  as  a  whole.  The  duties  of  an 
American  cabinet  secretary  are  exclusively  executive,  as  those 
of  a  member  of  the  Congress  are  exclusively  law-making  and 
deliberative.  This  permits  more  play  for  individuality  by  the 
legislators  in  representing  and  protecting  constituencies  over 
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so  vast  a  territory  with  such  a  variety  of  geographic,  climatic, 
and  economic  interests,  but  it  does  not  favor  prompt  legislative 
action  for  the  policies  recommended  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  was  not  in  keeping  with  Baker's  personality  and  adminis- 
trative method  to  champion  a  "Baker  plan";  and,  if  it  had 
been,  this  would  have  been  a  fundamental  mistake  in  view  of 
the  situation  he  had  inherited.  There  were  already  the 
Chamberlain  and  the  Hay  and  many  other  plans  known  by  the 
names  of  their  authors.  Garrison  had  unwittingly  been  drawn 
into  an  alliance  with  a  legislative  faction.  Baker  was  dealing 
with  conspicuously  human  elements  under  the  stress  of  the 
emotions  and  accumulated  animosities  of  the  period.  Chamber- 
lain was  in  no  mood  to  be  helpful  to  Hay,  who  had  brought 
in  the  administration  bill  for  federalizing  the  National  Guard. 
Any  military  expansion  must  have  the  consent  of  both  men; 
and  either  one  might  prefer  no  preparedness  bill  at  all  if  he 
could  not  have  his  own. 

The  first  thing  for  the  new  Secretary  of  War  to  achieve  was 
normally  pleasant  and  reasonable  relations  with  the  members 
of  both  political  parties  on  the  military  committees.  Since  Gar- 
rison's experience,  an  unprovocative  attitude  was  essential  in 
the  confusion  of  views  in  the  Congress  where  the  middle  west- 
ern as  well  as  the  seaboard  States  were  having  their  say.  Party 
lines  were  being  broken  not  only  by  individual  conviction  but 
by  sectional  interests,  by  the  voting  power  of  foreign  groups  in 
members'  constituencies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  blocs  of 
the  preparedness  and  pacifist  societies  which  were  both  in  war 
heat  in  the  lobbies. 

With  the  day's  mood  the  product  of  the  day's  news,  members 
generally  were  hoping  that  something  would  happen  to  end 
the  War.  On  the  day  of  Garrison's  resignation  the  German  gov- 
ernment had  announced  that  it  would  sink  without  warning 
all  armed  ships  now  that  the  Allies  were  arming  their  ships  as 
fast  as  they  could.  In  response  to  pacifist  appeals  resolutions 
were  being  introduced  into  the  Congress  appealing  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  an  order  that  no  Americans  should  travel  on 
armed  passenger  ships,  which  he  refused  to  do.  High  alarm 
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was  sounded  on  March  24  when  the  Sussex  was  sunk  in  die 
English  Channel.  The  President's  critics  pointed  in  derision 
to  another  example  of  Germany's  defiant  contempt  for  his  fu- 
tile diplomatic  notes.  Was  he  still  too  proud  to  fight?  The 
Lusitania  outrage  had  been  repeated  in  spite  of  his  protests 
and  all  German  promises.  The  smaller  number  of  victims  on 
the  smaller  ship  did  not  affect  the  principle:  American  lives 
had  been  lost  by  international  assassination. 

This  time  the  President's  note  was  an  ultimatum.  Either 
Germany  must  abandon  submarine  warfare  on  merchant  ships, 
or  "the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Empire  alto- 
gether." Germany  answered  that  no  more  merchant  ships  would 
be  sunk  without  warning  or  without  saving  human  lives. 

In  proof  of  the  German  reversal  of  policy,  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  champion  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  was  sup- 
planted by  Admiral  von  Capelle  as  Chief  of  the  German  naval 
staff.  The  President  had  "won  a  diplomatic  victory";  our 
national  rights  had  been  recognized.  Congressional  resolutions 
that  he  should  prevent  Americans  from  traveling  on  armed 
ships  were  tabled.  Meanwhile  Germany  secretly  hastened  a 
large  submarine  construction  program;  it  took  time  to  build 
submarines  as  well  as  to  make  guns  and  tanks. 

On  the  face  of  the  news  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment seemed  far  away  from  his  third  war.  The  march  of  des- 
tiny had  been  temporarily  diverted  up  a  peaceful  lane  off  the 
main  road.  There  were  reports  that  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats were  restless  for  peace  and  that  the  German  government 
was  putting  out  feelers  for  peace.  The  Sinn  Fein  uprising  on 
Easter  Monday  in  Ireland  had  been  promptly  suppressed. 

PREPAREDNESS  AGITATION  BREAKS  PARTY  LINES 

When  we  are  accustomed  to  read  what  Congress  is  saying 
and  doing  from  day  to  day  about  questions  of  the  hour,  only 
a  narrow  and  hasty  historical  method  would  pass  over  the  Con- 
gressional debates  on  preparedness  without  some  quotations 
which  are  reflections  of  how  party  lines  were  broken  as  a  part 
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of  the  earth-girdling  disruptive  processes  of  the  World  War. 

On  March  10,  the  day  after  Baker  took  office,  Senator  Ashurst, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  referred  to  the  Villa  raid  as  the 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  his  appeals  for  adequate  garri- 
sons on  the  border,1  and  Senator  Fall,  Republican,  of  New 
Mexico,  wanted  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
sent  at  once  to  occupy  Mexico;  he  did  not  mention  where  and 
how  he  would  get  them.  As  for  preparedness  in  general,  Sen- 
ator Myers,  Republican,  of  Montana,  on  March  13  saw  no 
reason  for  any  at  all,  and  Senator  Borah,  Republican,  of  Idaho, 
sagely  said  that  with  the  approach  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
any  program  of  preparedness  would  become  a  campaign  of 
politics.  In  the  House,  on  March  18,  Shallenberger,  Democrat, 
of  Nebraska,  said  that  Germany  had  always  depended  upon  her 
common  soldiers  as  we  had;  she  had  never  carried  her  battle 
flags  in  conquest,  and  she  was  the  only  great  nation  of  which 
this  could  be  said.  (A  view  that  would  not  have  been  popular 
in  America  a  year  later,  and  was  not  so  at  the  time  in  Belgium, 
eastern  France,  or  western  Russia.) 

Champ  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  after  a  tour  of  thirty- 
one  States,  said  on  the  same  day  that  we  could  depend  upon 
volunteers  always  to  answer  the  call,  and  that  "the  people  are 
not  willing  to  bankrupt  the  country  for  military  preparedness." 
In  the  House,  two  days  later,  Snyder,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
saw  the  administration  bill  as  satisfactory  only  to  the  extreme 
pacifists;  and  Gardner,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  repre- 
senting another  eastern  industrial  section,  said  that  mountain 
Wilson  had  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse.  But  on  the 
same  day  two  members  of  their  own  political  party  took  a  dif- 
ferent view.  McKenzie,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  said:  "The  red- 
blooded  men  of  this  country  fear  no  enemy  and  do  not  ask 
that  their  fellow  citizens  may  be  burdened  with  taxation  in 
order  that  the  men  in  the  regular  army  may  be  jumped  from 
corporals  to  major  generals."  (Which,  even  in  the  later  days 
of  rapid  promotion  in  1918,  would  have  constituted  the  record 
for  the  standing  broad  jump.)  Campbell,  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas, thought  that  the  Congress  should  use  its  energies  not  in 
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discussion  about  armament  but  in  working  out  a  plan  which 
would  bring  a  lasting  world  peace.  Hull,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
former  Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
turned  loose  on  the  National  Guard  for  inefficiency  and  for 
having  failed  to  account  for  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  Federal  property  which  it  had  lost  or  destroyed. 

Three  days  later,  Senator  Works,  Republican,  of  California, 
took  occasion  to  say:  "What  we  need  to  do  above  everything 
else  at  a  time  like  this  is  to  pacify,  soothe,  and  reassure  the  pub- 
lic mind — to  think  and  talk  peace  and  not  war."  (But  he  was 
interested  in  having  California  protected  against  Japanese  in- 
vasion.) 

Senator  Borah,  in  opposing  the  federalization  of  the  National 
Guard,  said  that  he  would  rather  "postpone  preparedness  than 
establish  a  precedent  unwise  and  full  of  menace  to  our  in- 
stitutions." Senator  Harding,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (afterward 
President),  said  that  modern  war  was  "largely  a  matter  of  brain," 
and  trained  officers  were  the  principal  need.  Madden,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois,  in  the  House,  was  opposed  to  big  appropriations 
for  aviation,  when  it  was  known  that  "America  has  the  best 
automobile  engines  in  the  world,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
install  one  in  a  plane."  Senator  Lodge,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said,  "Our  country  is  practically  undefended.  We  need 
five  hundred  thousand  men  to  meet  the  first  rush  of  an  invad- 
ing foe,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  Regular  Army  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand." 

On  the  same  day  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Kansas  (later  Vice 
President),  spoke  for  the  old  system,  saying  that  "every  man 
would  respond  to  the  call  and  uphold  the  honor  of  our  com- 
mon country."  Mann,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  said  in  the 
House:  "We  are  sitting  on  top  of  an  earthquake  in  the 
world.  ...  I  would  rather  spend  a  little  money  now  than 
oceans  of  American  blood  later."  Gordon,  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
said:  "It  may  be  that  the  American  people  are  ready  to  ex- 
change the  school-teacher  for  the  drill  sergeant — I  do  not  be- 
lieve it."  And  again  Campbell,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  on  May 
8,  "Ask  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  to  defend  the  country 
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and  you  will  have  them  by  Saturday  night."  Senator  McCum- 
ber,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  did  not  think  that  training 
was  of  much  use  when  methods  of  war  were  changing  so  rap- 
idly. He  would  have  the  War  Department  set  the  inventors  to 
work  to  provide  for  the  country's  defense.  Senator  Jones,  Re- 
publican, of  Washington,  said  that  "all  this  hue  and  cry  is  to 
form  a  military  system,"  and  rounded  on  the  President  for  a 
stump-speaking  tour  through  the  country  "in  a  campaign  to 
influence  legislation  for  preparedness.  .  .  .  But  the  Congress 
would  not  be  swept  off  its  feet."  While  Senator  Vardaman, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  spoke  of  the  multitudes  springing  to 
arms  and  becoming  trained  soldiers  in  a  day,  his  colleague, 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  the  same  State,  said  that  "un- 
less this  country  puts  itself  in  a  state  of  preparedness  to  with- 
stand bullying,  we  shall  have  to  submit  tamely  to  the  rule  of 
the  winner  in  the  European  War." 

While  the  Congress  was  debating  preparedness  under  the 
opposing  pressures  of  the  preparedness  and  the  pacifist  groups, 
the  President,  whether  leading  preparedness  parades  or  writ- 
ing notes,  had  kept  fast  in  mind  America's  possible  future  role 
in  shaping  a  world  era  of  lasting  peace  out  of  the  hideous 
agony  and  losses  of  the  War.  It  was  again  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion that  the  War  College  was  continuing  its  war  games.  He 
sent  for  Baker  to  learn  the  facts.  Baker,  a  chess-player,  had  been 
interested  in  the  war  games. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "they  have  made  war  at  the  War 
College  with  every  country  in  the  world.  The  way  they  do  it  is 
to  propose  a  problem.  For  example,  'Suppose  we  had  a  war 
with  France.'  Then  a  war  is  fought  with  France  on  paper,  and 
the  paper  folded  up  and  put  away."  The  President  replied: 
"That  seems  to  me  a  very  dangerous  occupation.  I  think  you  had 
better  stop  it."  2 

Baker  told  Bliss  that  evidently  the  President  had  not  thought 
his  subject  out  in  a  casual  conversation,  and  Bliss  was  bidden 
to  tell  the  War  College  to  continue  its  war  games  and  studies, 
but  to  be  on  guard  against  their  receiving  any  publicity. 

"I  do  not  know  when  the  President  first  had  the  League  of 
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Nations  in  mind,"  Baker  said.  "From  the  time  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington until  we  were  nearly  in  the  War,  the  President  gave  me 
the  idea — although  I  could  not  quote  anything  he  said — that 
to  him  the  function  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  the  peace- 
maker, and  that  the  idea  of  intervening  in  the  War  was  the  last 
thought  he  had  in  the  world.  It  was  just  not  in  the  range  of 
his  mind.  The  President  thought  the  War  had  made  him  an 
instrument  of  Providence,  but  he  thought  it  humbly."  3 

Meanwhile  Baker  was  counseling  with  the  members  of  the 
military  committees  and  meeting  all  requests  for  information 
from  the  Congress,  but  only  once  do  we  find  him  becoming  a 
subject  of  debate.  Then  there  was  a  small  furore  in  the  House 
when  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  read  the  letter  Baker  had 
written  in  answer  to  some  questions  by  Gardner.4  Hay  had 
stated  that  his  administration  bill  would  make  1,324,790  men 
available,  and  that  the  Regular  Army  would  have  a  reserve  of 
sixty  thousand.  Baker  said  that  by  the  same  method  of  figuring 
we  already  had  available  only  forty  diousand  fewer  men  than 
the  Hay  estimate,  and  that  after  several  years  under  the  Hay 
bill  we  might  have  a  Regular  Army  reserve  of  forty  thousand. 
The  truth  had  to  be  told:  legislation,  before  this,  had  created 
reserves,  only  to  find  later  that  these  existed  only  on  paper; 
and  such  a  mistake  must  not,  under  any  delusion,  be  repeated 
now. 

STRICTLY  DEFENSE  LEGISLATION 

On  June  3,  1916,  the  preparedness  bill  called  the  National 
Defense  Act  was  passed.  It  was  heralded  as  strictly  a  measure 
of  defense;  no  member  of  Congress  had  ever  spoken  of  it  as 
anything  else.  Even  the  European  armed  camps  had  never 
increased  their  military  establishments  by  anything  but  "de- 
fense" legislation.  The  pacifists  refused  to  see  the  Act  as  any- 
thing but  provocative;  and  the  militarists  considered  it  weak 
and  inadequate.  But  it  was  all  that  the  Congress  would  give, 
with  its  compromise  concessions  from  Hay  to  the  Regulars,  and 
from  Chamberlain  to  the  National  Guard,  after  factions  had 
been  soothed  instead  of  irritated  by  the  executive  branch. 
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"Until  we  went  into  the  War,"  said  Baker,  "the  preparation 
for  intervening  with  guns  and  munitions  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  madness.  Suggestions  from  the  War  Department  that 
we  increase  appropriations  with  a  view  to  putting  the  American 
Army  on  a  better  footing  in  case  of  hostilities  would  have  been 
regarded  as  provocative.  Instantly  somebody  would  have  asked, 
'Against  whom?'  "  5 

In  view  of  the  Mexican  threat  Baker  anticipated  the  passage 
of  the  Act  by  organizing  recruiting  agencies,  with  the  barren 
result  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  Regular  Army  was  to  be 
doubled  in  officers  and  men  in  five  annual  increments.  By  1921 
it  would  have  11,000  officers,  and  223,000  men  if  that  number 
enlisted.  Our  National  Guard  was  to  be  increased  to  17,000 
officers,  and  427,000  men  if  that  number  enlisted.  This  made 
on  paper,  subject  to  peace-time  enlistment,  a  total  larger  than 
Britain  had  had  in  France  in  the  first  year  of  the  War.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  our  total  under  arms  and  in  training  had  been 
280,000  officers  and  men. 

There  was  to  be  a  third  force  composed  of  volunteers  who 
would  answer  the  President's  call  as  they  had  Lincoln's  and 
McKinley's.  This  was  to  be  officered  by  the  increased  number 
of  West  Point  cadets,  by  the  graduates  of  officers'  training 
camps,  and  through  the  extension  of  military  training  in  col- 
leges. There  was  also  to  be  a  reserve  corps  of  technical  experts 
in  which  Baker  was  specially  interested.  While  the  pacifists 
condemned  the  Act,  the  militarists  did  have  to  admit  that  here 
was  something,  a  start  at  least.  To  fulfil  the  program,  action 
must  take  the  place  of  talk;  men  must  be  induced  to  enlist  in 
the  Regulars  or  to  enter  a  Plattsburg  camp. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  a  vital  and  revolutionary  step  in 
centralization.  The  so-called  National  Guard  had  been  a  State 
militia,  not  a  national  militia  subject  to  the  President's  com- 
mand in  time  of  war.  So  our  State  regiments  which  had  volun- 
teered for  the  Spanish  War  remained,  after  peace  with  Spain, 
on  police  duty  and  in  action  against  the  Philippine  insurgents 
in  contributory  rather  than  required  service.  Legislation  after 
the  Spanish  War  provided  for  the  issue  of  munitions  tQ  the 
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Guard  by  the  government,  for  its  inspection  by  Regular  of- 
ficers, and  for  joint  maneuvers  with  the  Regulars.  The  Dick 
Act  of  1908,  which  authorized  the  President  to  call  the  Guard 
into  the  service  for  any  term  required,  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  Attorney  General  George  W.  Wickersham  of  the 
Taft  Cabinet.  Secretary  Garrison  said  in  advocacy  of  his  Con- 
tinental Army  plan,  "There  is  no  legal  way  that  the  National 
Guard  can,  in  time  of  peace,  be  governed,  officered,  or  trained, 
by  the  National  Government."  6 

But  now,  by  this  Act,  a  very  simple  "legal  way"  was  found  in 
having  each  Guardsman  take  an  oath  to  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time  that  he  took  the  oath  to  his  State.  The  President 
could  therefore  call  the  Guard  to  service  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, which  some  Governors  might  not  have  been  inclined  to  do; 
and  upon  our  entry  into  the  World  War  the  Guard  automat- 
ically became  part  of  our  national  forces. 

The  plan  for  industrial  preparedness  in  Baker's  letter  to  the 
President  on  April  7,  1916  (which  I  have  already  quoted) 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  the  Advisory  Commission  of  industrial  experts,  by 
the  military  appropriation  bill  which  was  passed  August  29, 
1916,  more  than  four  months  after  Baker's  letter  was  written. 
In  stating  its  aims  President  Wilson  said,  "The  Congress  has 
realized  that  the  country  is  best  prepared  for  war  when  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  peace"  (with  which  the  German  General 
Staff  might  not  agree).  "From  an  economic  point  of  view  there 
is  now  little  difference  between  the  machinery  required  for 
commercial  efficiency  and  that  required  for  military  purposes" 
— to  which  assent  could  not  have  been  so  readily  given  by  busi- 
ness leaders  and  experts  a  year  later  when  they  were  laboring 
in  the  heat  of  a  Washington  summer  or  in  the  Services  of  Sup- 
ply in  France.  But  the  language  of  the  President  at  that  time 
suited  the  purpose  of  the  statesman  who  would  avoid  military 
threats  to  gain  his  ends  and  also  soften  pacifist  opposition  to 
this  form  of  preparedness. 

Six  Cabinet  officers,  whose  departments,  in  their  different 
activities,  would  be  more  or  less  closely  related  to  indus- 
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trial  preparedness,  formed  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  Baker  became  chairman.  The  other 
members  were  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Franklin 
K.  Lane  of  the  Interior;  David  F.  Houston  of  Agriculture; 
William  C.  Redfield  of  Commerce;  William  B.  Wilson  of  Labor. 

Daniel  Willard  soon  succeeded  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey  as  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission.  Chairmen  of  the  committees 
were:  Julius  Rosenwald,  food,  clothing,  and  kindred  supplies; 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  raw  materials  and  metals;  Howard  E.  Cof- 
fin, munitions,  manufactures,  and  industrial  relations;  Dr. 
Godfrey,  engineering  and  education;  Samuel  Gompers,  labor 
and  the  welfare  of  the  workers;  and  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  med- 
icine, surgery,  and  sanitation.  Walter  S.  Gifford  was  chosen  di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  and  Grosvenor  Clarkson  its  secretary. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  and  their  colleagues  of  the 
committees  were  the  pioneer  "dollar-a-year"  men.  I  have  never 
met  one  who  received  the  dollar.  They  gave  their  services  free 
and  were  allowed  expense  accounts  when  traveling. 

It  was  not  only  the  War  College  that  must  play  its  war  games 
on  paper.  The  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  pitiably  inade- 
quate to  carry  out  even  the  small  portion  of  the  program,  en- 
visaged in  Baker's  letter  of  April  7,  for  which  the  Commission 
had  authority  under  the  law.  Our  industrial  scouting  organiza- 
tion was  inquiring  how  many  soldiers  we  intended  to  put  in 
the  field,  and  where  and  how  they  would  be  transported,  and 
what  munitions  and  supplies  they  would  require.  Where  the 
German  and  French  armies  had  the  answers  ready  and  filed  be- 
fore the  war  began,  our  source  of  information  must  be  the 
studies  of  our  little  group  of  officers  at  the  War  College  and 
their  "A  Proper  Military  Policy  for  die  United  States."  7 

Practical  preparation  for  war  is  related  to  some  definite  dan- 
ger from  a  definite  foe.  The  French  army  had  prepared  for  de- 
fense against  Germany,  and  possibly  against  Italy  as  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  the  German  army  against  France  to  the 
west  and  Russia  to  the  east.  Britain,  secure  behind  the  moat  of 
the  English  Channel,  which  was  guarded  by  the  superior  Brit- 
ish navy,  depended  upon  a  small  force  of  regulars  for  garrison- 
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ing  India  and  the  other  Crown  colonies,  and  for  dispatching 
against  native  uprisings  in  any  quarter. 

Our  War  College  laid  before  the  Advisory  Commission  a  plan, 
accompanied  by  a  map  and  charts,  for  resisting  hypothetical 
invasions  of  the  United  States  by  various  European  powers. 
This  required  500,000  men,  trained  for  not  less  than  a  year, 
for  the  first  line;  500,000  for  the  second;  and  500,000  more  to 
be  raised  immediately  for  replacement  of  casualties.  It  was 
based,  in  neutral  and  impartial  relation  to  potential  enemies, 
on  an  estimate  of  a  first  British  expedition  of  170,000,  and  a  sec- 
ond of  90,000;  a  first  German  expedition  of  387,000,  and  a 
second  of  400,000;  a  first  French  expedition  of  160,000,  and 
a  second  of  243,000.  Two  weeks  were  allowed  for  crossing  and 
landing,  and  thirty  days  before  the  second  expedition  arrived; 
which  was  to  be  in  contrast  widr  the  actual  eighty-day  turn- 
around in  supplying  our  Army  in  France  in  1917-18,  when  our 
ships  were  being  unloaded  in  the  ports  of  an  ally. 

Our  industrial  experts,  in  working  out  their  procurement 
tables  on  the  basis  of  1,500,000  men,  were  asked  by  those  neu- 
tral War  College  officers  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  might  have 
to  evacuate  our  North  Atlantic  ports  against  the  well-prepared 
invaders  with  their  heavy  guns,  which  would  necessitate  a 
strategic  line,  supported  by  our  transport  system,  to  protect  our 
coal  and  steel  regions.  When  Daniel  Willard  looked  over  this 
elaborate  study  he  asked: 

"What  would  our  Navy  be  doing  in  the  meantime?"  8 

But  the  War  College  had  not  forgotten  that  we  had  a  Navy. 
It  had  reckoned  on  a  two  months'  delay  of  the  enemy's  landing 
by  naval  interference.  At  a  time  when  our  Navy's  rank  was 
third,  if  not  second,  in  the  world,  our  naval  officers  would 
hardly  have  considered  that  they  were  receiving  a  compliment 
from  their  sister  service.  However,  a  perspicacious  and  worldly 
admiral  might  understand  that  while  the  Army  was  making 
propaganda  for  itself  it  was  also  confirming  naval  advocacy  of 
a  strong  Navy. 

The  War  College  plan  had  the  practical  value  of  an  instruc- 
tive study  in  how  to  bring  a  big  army  to  the  seaboard,  whence, 
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of  course,  it  might  be  sent  abroad,  if  our  depleted  merchant 
marine  could  borrow  enough  ships.  Otherwise,  our  Army  must 
remain  at  home  until  ships  were  built.  The  elaborate  calcula- 
tions were  a  revelation  to  the  layman  in  their  vast  and  complex 
requirements. 

But,  "What  would  the  Navy  be  doing  in  the  meantime?" 

FOR  AN  IMMENSE  NAVY 

The  instinctive  feeling  of  a  people  about  national  self- 
preservation  forms  its  military  policies.  Just  as  British  instinct 
sees  the  naval  guard  of  Britain's  sacred  channel  as  the  true 
British  defense,  so  we  see  the  naval  guard  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coastal  seas  as  our  defense.  The  laymen  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Navy's  plans  were 
not  nearly  so  nebulous  as  the  Army's.  The  Navy  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  better  what  it  wanted  and  what  was  expected  of  it. 
A  navy  is  a  going  concern  at  all  times.  In  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  a  single  naval  vessel,  or  a  squadron,  or  a  fleet  with  all  its 
auxiliaries,  puts  to  sea  on  a  war  footing,  its  guns  ready  and  its 
staff  trained  to  the  maneuvering  of  die  ships  in  the  same  kind 
of  formation  that  it  would  use  in  war.  A  navy  depends  upon 
small  personnel  and  highly  expensive  and  concentrated  mate- 
rial. Our  Army  staff  was  making  preparations  on  paper  for  a 
vast  force  of  men  who  had  to  be  trained  and  armed  against  an 
indefinite  enemy  in  an  indefinite  region.  The  staff  of  the  fleet 
which  sails  for  action  in  war  knows  the  number  of  the  enemy's 
ships  and  the  long  period  it  will  take  to  build  new  ones.  It  has 
the  measure  of  the  enemy's  strength  as  well  as  its  own.  Its  bat- 
tlefield is  where  it  meets  the  enemy  on  the  seas;  its  artillery 
and  ammunition  are  on  board  and  not  on  roads  in  the  rear. 

America  might  hesitate  about  Army  preparations,  but  she 
had  become  quite  definite  about  naval  preparations  in  the 
summer  of  1916.  When  the  President,  on  his  preparedness  tour, 
said  that  he  meant  to  make  our  Navy  "second  to  none,"  it 
struck  the  responsive  chord  of  national  instinct  which  recog- 
nized that  a  strong  Navy  was  the  lock  on  the  door  against  the 
burglar.  We  knew  it  took  a  long  time  to  build  a  battleship,  if 
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we  did  not  know  it  took  a  long  time  to  train  an  army  and  to 
make  guns  or  even  rifles  in  quantity.  We  must  have  a  sea  force 
able  to  meet  the  single  victor  or  any  combination  of  victors  of 
the  World  War.  We  would  keep  the  command  of  our  coastal 
seas  from  the  Panama  Canal  entrance  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to 
Puget  Sound. 

The  Navy  Appropriation  Bill  of  1915  had  provided  for  two 
battleships,  six  destroyers,  and  two  fleet  and  sixteen  coast  sub- 
marines. The  1916  appropriation  was  the  largest  in  our  his- 
tory. Its  total  was  $315,000,000  for  ten  new  battleships,  six 
battle  cruisers,  ten  scout  cruisers,  fifty  torpedo  boats,  and  nine 
fleet  and  fifty-eight  coast  submarines;  while  it  appropriated 
$1 1,000,000  for  an  armor  plant  and  established  a  Naval  Reserve 
Staff  Corps  and  a  Flying  Corps.  We  were  started  on  the  way  to 
a  Navy  that  would  have  been  the  largest  in  the  world  but  for 
the  limitation  by  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  of  1921. 

Pacifist  criticism  was  silenced  by  the  acclaim  of  the  country 
when  the  bill  was  passed.  It  signified  that  the  United  States 
would  take  no  chances  that  the  European  flame  might  spread 
to  our  coasts.  The  preparedness  campaign,  which  had  pictured 
our  coast  towns  as  bombarded  by  enemy  submarines  rising  out 
of  harbor  waters  and  vast  fleets  of  airplanes  dropping  bombs,  had 
served  successfully  in  strengthening  our  first  line  of  defense 
though  it  had  not  loosed  the  purse-strings  for  large  Army  pre- 
paredness. To  the  Congress  there  had  never  seemed  quite  so 
much  threat  of  militarism  in  an  admiral's  pacing  of  the  quar- 
terdeck as  in  the  jingle  of  a  general's  spurs. 

The  Act  at  once  evoked  a  common  national  interest  that 
transcended  partisan  politics,  industrial  antipathies,  or  the  pleas 
of  individuals  and  sections  for  power.  In  the  words  of  Senator 
C.  A.  Swanson,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  in  charge  of  the  bill: 

"The  necessity  for  an  adequate  navy  for  us  is  greater  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  a  navy  large  enough  to  demand  and 
enforce  our  rights.  When  the  War  is  concluded  this  nation  will 
be  rich  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice.  If  we  have  naval 
strength  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  wealth,  power,  and  pres- 
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tige.  If  we  are  weak  in  this  respect,  the  day  of  our  despoilment 
will  inevitably  come." 

And  in  the  words  of  Senator  Lodge,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

"If  there  be  any  nations  in  the  west  or  in  the  east,  which  have 
hostile  feelings  toward  this  country,  or  cherish  (as  I  hope  they 
do  not)  sinister  designs,  they  will  take  notice  of  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  this  bill,  of  the  program  for  three  years 
herein  adopted;  and  I  think  that  the  law  containing  them  will 
have  a  more  soothing  effect  and  do  more  to  promote  kindly 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  nations  than  the  most  lavish  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  of  the  American  language." 

Moreover,  without  being  un-neutral,  the  Congress  had  passed 
the  Federal  Shipping  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  creating  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  "for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
foreign  and  domestic  shipping  and  promoting  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine." 

UPHOLDING  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Randolph,  the  veteran  clerk,  was  wondering  how  much 
dynamite  there  was  stored  in  the  latest  internal  commotion  in 
the  War  Department.  There  was  said  to  be  a  "joker"  in  the  new 
National  Defense  Act.  The  corridors  were  buzzing  with  the 
prospect  that  soon  the  bureaus  would  have  the  whip-hand  again 
and  the  General  Staff  would  be  restricted  to  playing  war  games, 
making  studies,  and  writing  memoranda  for  co-ordination 
which  would  have  no  authority.  In  duty  bound,  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  who  had  been  one  of  Root's  fa- 
vorite young  men,  passed  to  General  Scott,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
an  opinion  construing  the  new  act  as  eliminating  the  super- 
visory function  of  the  General  Staff  and  leaving  it  only  advisory. 

"Mr.  Secretary,  I'll  fight  this  to  the  end,"  said  Scott,  as  he 
placed  the  opinion  on  Baker's  desk.9  Baker  glanced  at  its  con- 
tents without  reply,  and  then  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket  to 
take  home  with  him. 
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Days  passed  and  no  word  came  from  the  Secretary.  Scott  now 
understood  his  chief  well  enough  to  know  there  was  no  use 
in  recurring  to  the  subject  which  was  so  gravely  important  to 
the  future  of  the  Army.  Baker  would  take  it  up  himself  when 
he  was  ready;  he  needed  no  reminders.  One  morning  he  passed 
two  papers  to  Scott.  The  Crowder  opinion  was  accompanied  by 
his  own,  which  was  final  unless  disapproved  by  the  President. 

In  it  Baker  took  high  ground.  He  returned  to  first  princi- 
ples, in  the  spirit  of  the  original  General  Staff  Act,  which  Sec- 
retary Root,  "one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  great  Secretaries  of  War  of  modern  times,"  had  ex- 
pressed with  his  "customary  clarity  and  decision  of  expression," 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Congress  and  later  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  as  its  sponsor. 

The  President  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  in  the 
exercise  of  civilian  control  over  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War's  "actions,  directions,  and  orders  are  the  President's,"  Root 
told  the  Congress.  "I  do  not  want  you  to  relieve  the  Secretary 
of  War  of  responsibility,  but  I  want  you  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility  through  a  military  officer  who  will 
gather  together  in  the  performance  of  staff  duties  all  the  con- 
siderations affecting  the  decision  that  the  Secretary  has  to  make, 
and  do  it  with  military  knowledge,  instead  of  the  Secretary  hav- 
ing to  dig  around  and  gather  them  himself  and  collate  the  ad- 
vice and  requests  that  come  from  the  heads  of  these  different 
departments  that  are  overlapping  and  interwoven  in  their  ac- 
tion." 

Then,  after  the  law  was  passed,  Root  said,  "It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  we  are  here  providing  for  civilian  control  over  the 
military  arm,  but  for  civilian  control  to  be  exercised  through  a 
single  military  expert  of  high  rank." 

In  view  of  this  Baker  concluded  that  the  meaning  of  the  first 
General  Staff  Act  was  explicit.  "It  was  intended,"  said  Baker, 
"to  supply  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  lawfully  authorized  military 
adviser  to  whom  all  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus 
should  report,  and  through  whom  the  Secretary  of  War  should 
be  constantly  kept  advised  and  informed  ...  to  prevent  a 
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civilian  Secretary  of  War  from  inadvertent  error,  due  either  to 
lack  of  familiarity  with  military  matters  or  to  a  vast  pressure  of 
business  of  many  and  diverse  characters  which  too  far  absorb 
the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  permit  him,  personally,  to 
undertake  the  detailed  study  of  each  case."  This  was  very  sug- 
gestive, in  view  of  the  "vast  pressure  of  business  of  many  and 
diverse  characters"  which  was  to  begin  upon  our  entry  into  the 
World  War. 

Baker  then  referred  to  the  explicit  wording  of  the  original 
Act  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  stood  in  a  supervisory 
relation  to  all  the  bureaus.  Had  Section  5  of  the  new  National 
Defense  Act  changed  this  to  advisory?  Section  5  was  the  joker.  It 
said  that  the  General  Staff  "should  be  exclusively  employed 
.  .  .  on  other  duties  not  of  an  administrative  nature." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  administrative?  "Legally,"  Baker 
held  in  his  decision,  "it  perhaps  means,  when  applied  to  duties, 
such  duties  as  involve  no  exercise  of  discretion.  That  is  to  say, 
if  an  officer  is  directed  by  statute  to  pay  a  dollar  a  day  to  each 
of  ten  persons,  no  discretion  is  involved  in  his  payments  .  .  . 
his  duty  is  administrative.  If  such  an  officer  is  directed  to  pay 
a  dollar  a  day  to  so  many  of  ten  persons  as  shall  have  lived  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  performance  in  duties  assigned  them 
from  day  to  day,  then  the  discretion  of  determining  the  merit 
of  applicants  for  the  pay  is  non-administrative,  because  a  dis- 
cretionary duty.  .  .  .  Now,  the  plain,  ordinary,  and  popular 
meaning  of  this  term  in  the  context  obviously  is  that  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  and  the  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
shall  not  administer  the  offices  of  the  bureau  chiefs.  .  .  .  These 
administrative  duties  .  .  .  are  exactly  the  kind  which  the  orig- 
inal Act  creating  the  General  Staff  did  not  intend  to  assign  to 
the  General  Staff." 

The  National  Defense  Act  had  not  changed  the  intention  of 
the  original  Act.  In  discretionary  matters,  in  policy,  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  was  supreme  over  the  bureaus,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  supreme  over  all,  under  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

"The  policy  of  the  War  Department,  therefore,"  Baker  con- 
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eluded,  "will  remain  as  heretofore:  the  Chief  of  Staff,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  co-ordinate  and  su- 
pervise the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  departments  of  the  War 
Department;  he  will  inform  himself  in  as  great  detail  as  in  his 
judgment  seems  necessary  to  qualify  him  adequately  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  War." 

So  ended  definitely  the  long  feud  between  the  Line  and  the 
bureau  systems,  for  it  was  really  the  Line  that  had  won  the 
victory.  The  officers  of  the  General  Staff  came  from  service  with 
troops  for  a  period  of  staff  duty  and  then  had  to  return  to  the 
Line — return  to  association  with  the  prime  unit  of  war,  the 
men  who  do  the  fighting.  If  the  Chief  of  Staff  were  not  effi- 
cient, the  authority  of  supplanting  him  as  the  expert  supervisor 
was  assured;  and  it  was  authority  which  Baker  was  to  have  to 
use  to  make  way  for  the  right  man  when  he  found  him. 

Some  members  of  the  Congress  did  not  agree  with  Baker's 
interpretation  of  Section  5.  If  the  Congress  had  not  wanted  to 
curb  the  Staff,  why  should  it  have  changed  the  original  General 
Staff  Act?  However,  the  Congress  was  not  in  session.  The  thing 
was  done;  and  by  the  time  the  Congress  met  again  it  had  too 
many  other  preoccupations  to  take  up  the  subject  even  if  it  had 
been  so  inclined. 

We  should  not  have  divided  authority  at  the  top  again;  an- 
other Miles-Corbin  feud,  another  Corbin  in  war,  or  another 
Ainsworth  in  peace.  General  F.  C.  Ainsworth  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  who  had  never  commanded  troops,  was  a  most 
charming  and  active  person  who  would  have  risen  high  in  any 
walk  in  life  through  his  personality.  In  common  with  Corbin 
he  "got  things  done."  As  head  of  the  Pension  Bureau  he  came 
in  close  touch  with  the  Congress,  always  having  ready  the  in- 
formation which  was  welcome  in  the  case  of  individual  pension 
bills.  He  was  made  a  Brigadier  General  and  Military  Secretary 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  became  Adjutant  General  in  1907,  and 
met  the  opposition  of  Wood,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  in  the  "battle  of 
the  doctors."  Wood  also  had  risen  from  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Ainsworth  could  not  advantageously  meet  Wood  or  any 
general  of  the  Line  on  a  strictly  military  subject  before  experts; 
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but  when  he  appeared  at  the  Capitol  he  was  pastmaster  of  con- 
troversy. Wood's  men  and  Ainsworth's  men  were  always  besieg- 
ing Congressional  committees.  Ainsworth's  influence  persisted 
after  his  retirement;  it  might  have  had  a  part  in  the  introduction 
of  Section  5  into  the  National  Defense  Act. 

Early  in  Baker's  administration  of  the  War  Department  he 
once  thought  of  asking  the  Congress  for  a  law  that  no  retired 
Army  officer  might  reside  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Washing- 
ton.10 Although  Army  officers  may  not  express  their  opinions 
publicly  there  is  no  restraint  upon  their  passing  them  on  confi- 
dentially to  a  member  of  the  Congress  or  a  newspaper  man  who 
may  be  the  mouthpiece  of  anonymous  expert  information. 
Army  officers  are  also  human,  and  ambitious  to  have  their  con- 
victions prevail. 

Naturally,  the  Staff  seemed  somewhat  exotic  to  the  average 
member  of  the  Congress.  After  the  World  War  began  he  had  in 
mind  the  example  of  the  German  General  Staff  with  its  pre- 
war preparations,  its  sinister  relation  in  the  public  mind  to 
"German  frightfulness"  as  a  militaristic  group  around  the  Kai- 
ser that  had  brought  on  the  War.  These  military  experts  were 
occupied  with  playing  war  games,  planning  for  war,  inviting 
war,  when  war  was  the  one  thing  that  ought  to  have  been  kept 
out  of  mind.  However,  the  fact  that  it  knew  how  to  make  war 
would  have  enabled  the  German  Staff  to  win  the  World  War  in 
1914,  in  spite  of  its  mistakes,  if  the  French  had  not  had  a  staff 
(which  also  made  mistakes)  to  meet  its  combinations  at  the 
Marne. 

Our  original  General  Staff  had  forty-five  officers.  In  1912, 
with  the  Ainsworth  influence  predominant,  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Act  had  reduced  the  number  to  thirty-six.  Baker  had 
sought  a  large  increase;  it  was  one  of  his  vital  recommendations 
on  which  he  was  beaten.  The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  had 
allowed  an  increase  of  only  eighteen,  and  these  were  to  come 
by  five  annual  increments,  leaving  us  upon  our  entry  into  the 
War  with  fewer  than  in  1904.  Half  of  the  total  must  not  be  serv- 
ing in  Washington  lest  a  military  hierarchy  be  established. 
Baker  renewed  his  appeal  in  his  annual  report  of  1916  for  an 
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increase,  but  in  vain.  Upon  our  entry  into  the  World  War  our 
General  Staff  was  a  staff  in  form,  practice,  and  spirit,  and  su- 
perior to  the  old  bureau  system  by  which  each  bureau  made  war 
on  its  own  and  co-ordination  was  subject  to  the  adventitious 
dominance  of  a  powerful  personality  of  the  Corbin  or  Ains- 
worth  type;  but  the  number  of  our  trained  staff  officers  was 
sadly  inadequate  for  directing  a  prepared  army  of  a  million 
men  in  action,  not  to  mention  training  more  than  three  million 
men  and  forming,  supplying,  transporting,  and  commanding 
an  army  of  two  million  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 

In  "saving  the  Staff"  Baker  had  not  modified  the  privilege  of 
any  bureau  chief  to  "argue  personally  from  his  point  of  view 
before  the  Secretary  of  War."  In  such  cases  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  should  be  requested  through  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
Secretary's  office  was  an  open  court.  He  had  set  a  precedent  on 
May  10,  1916,  when  Brigadier  General  E.  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of 
the  Coast  Artillery,  had  sent  him  a  memorandum  expressing 
loyalty  to  the  Staff  but  criticizing  its  methods. 

"It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  of  as  much  use  to  the 
Government  and  the  Army  as  I  desire  to  be,"  Baker  wrote, 
"unless  I  can  have  the  expression  of  frank  opinions  from  my 
associates  in  the  service,  and  I  therefore  appreciate  the  more 
heartily  your  note  because  of  your  feeling  about  your  previous 
experience." 

Though  Baker's  critics  might  complain  that  he  lacked  per- 
sonality, it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  corridors  were  not  now 
wondering  which  general  was  on  top.  Individual  lobbying  at 
the  Capitol  was  out  of  fashion.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  a 
quiet  person,  and  very  friendly,  but  his  No  was  final.  Au- 
thority centered  at  his  desk. 


IV 
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"We  are  teetering  on  the  knife-edge  down  here,"  Baker  wrote 
to  his  friend,  Carl  Osborne,  November  g,  1916,  two  days  after 
the  voters  had  gone  to  the  polls;  "uncertain  as  yet  what  the  out- 
come of  the  election  is,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  do  very  much 
work  until  the  question  is  settled.  But  I  suppose  it  will  be  by 
tonight." 

The  Republicans  had  drafted  Charles  E.  Hughes  from  die 
bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  their  Presidential 
candidate  against  Wilson.  It  was  a  bitter  and  ticklish  campaign, 
in  which  speakers  had  to  consider  the  sensibilities  of  all  the 
American  factions  and  of  our  foreign-born  citizens  in  relation 
to  the  War. 

Baker  referred  to  the  "incarnate  silence"  of  Hughes  in  re- 
fusing to  say  that  he  would  have  led  the  country  into  war  after 
the  Lusitania's  sinking,  or  just  what  he  would  have  clone  if  he 
had  been  President  in  Wilson's  place.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  held  more  belligerent  views  than  candidate  Hughes,  de- 
clared the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  "exquisitely  unfitted  for  his 
position."  Baker  drew  more  fire  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  Avas  charged  not  only  with  neglect  of  general  pre- 
paredness; his  flabby  Mexican  policy  was  scored,  though  forty 
thousand  postmasters,  acting  as  recruiting  agents,  and  all  the 
drum-play  of  modern  advertising  at  the  service  of  the  War  De- 
partment, were  failing  to  bring  recruits  for  the  Regulars  or 
National  Guard.  The  unhappiness  of  the  Guard  in  the  monot- 
onous patrol  of  the  hot  sands  had  its  repercussions  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

His  critics  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  pillory  Baker 
with  his  own  words  when  he  was  reported  to  have  said  in  a 
speech  at  Jersey  City  that  Washington's  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
Mexican  soldiers,  had  been  guilty  of  pillage  and  disorder.  Pa- 
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triotic  societies  added  their  resolutions  to  the  broadsides  of 
partisan  political  censure.  Baker  replied: 

"I  cannot  give  the  exact  words  of  my  Jersey  City  address  as 
I  had  neither  manuscript  nor  notes.  .  .  .  The  substance  and 
spirit  of  what  I  did  say  I  can  easily  reproduce.  I  remarked  that 
a  revolution  is  always  a  grave  matter  and  attended  by  condi- 
tions of  disorder,  that  men  fighting  for  freedom  have  to  battle 
against  an  established  order,  and  until  they  succeed  condi- 
tions are  upset.  ...  I  said  of  Washington  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived  and  that  no 
great  event  in  history  ever  depended  so  entirely  upon  one  man 
as  did  the  American  Revolution.  Of  his  soldiers  I  said  that 
they  were  the  brave  founders  of  our  liberties,  and  that  we  must 
be  as  brave  in  maintaining  them  and  as  generous  in  extending 
the  principles  they  established  to  struggling  peoples  every- 
where. I  said  .  .  .  Washington's  army  .  .  .  unpaid,  unclothed, 
unfed  .  .  .  persisted  through  every  hardship.  I  did  not  com- 
pare Washington's  soldiers  to  Villa  or  to  any  bandits  whatever. 
I  did  not  say  that  Washington's  soldiers  stole  silver  out  of 
churches  to  buy  drinks  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  that  they 
stole  anything.  I  did  not  refer  to  Washington's  soldiers  as  bad 
characters  or  compare  them  with  Mexicans  in  any  particular, 
but  on  the  contrary  referred  to  them  as  different  in  training, 
race,  and  ideals  from  the  Mexican  people.  I  did  not  refer  to 
anybody's  character  or  accuse  anybody,  American  or  Mexican, 
of  wrong  doing.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  argument  I  was  making,  which  was  not 
based  on  the  acts  of  individuals  but  upon  the  necessary  diffi- 
culties of  a  revolutionary  struggle."  1 

In  the  course  of  the  furore  there  was  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  Baker  himself  was  descended  from  a  soldier  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Later  his  response  was  very  heartfelt  to  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  order  of  officers 
of  the  Revolution  and  their  descendants  founded  by  Wash- 
ington. 

In  an  election  which  was  evidently  to  be  so  close  Baker's  real 
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worry  was  lest  the  report  of  this  speech  might  have  injured  the 
cause  of  the  administration.  On  October  30,  1916,  he  was  writ- 
ing in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Colonel  E.  M.  House: 

"I  wish  that  I  could  be  quite  sure,  without  any  heroics  in 
the  matter,  that  the  President  understood  my  whole  purpose 
with  relation  to  him.  I  certainly  want  to  be  useful  and  helpful 
to  him,  and,  while  I  both  admire  him  deeply  and  have  a  genu- 
ine personal  affection  for  him,  I  am  anxious  that  he  should 
not  learn  either  very  much  to  admire  or  very  much  to  like 
me,  because  I  want  him  always  free  to  judge  just  when  I  cease 
to  be  either  useful  or  helpful,  and  when  that  time  comes,  if  it 
ever  does,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  his  duty  in  saying  so  com- 
plicated by  any  personal  distress  to  him." 

At  9.30  on  election  night  Wilson  had  telephoned  to  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  "Well,  Tumulty,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  licked. 
.  .  .  But  I  have  no  regrets.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  duty."  2 
The  next  morning,  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  States,  the  press  announced  the  triumphant  election 
of  Hughes.  If,  indeed,  Wilson  had  been  defeated  on  the  issue 
which  was  epitomized  in  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  then  would 
Hughes  bring  us  into  the  War?  In  his  speeches  he  had  not  said 
that  he  would,  but  only  that  he  stood  for  a  firmer  policy.  But 
later  news,  showing  a  different  trend  in  the  West,  lowered  Re- 
publican hopes  and  raised  Democratic  hopes  in  suspense 
through  the  second  night  and  second  day. 

Wilson  had  carried  Kansas  by  thirty-five  thousand  while  it 
elected  a  Republican  Governor  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  When  Baker  was  writing  his  letter  to  Osborne  the 
decision  was  waiting  on  complete  returns  from  California.  By 
night  it  was  known  diat  although  Hiram  Johnson,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Senator,  had  carried  California  by  three 
hundred  thousand  the  State  had  gone  for  Wilson,  assuring  him 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  He  also  had  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  of  the  nation. 

But  Baker  had  not  forgotten  that  he  had  planned  to  remain 
only  a  year  as  Secretary  of  War,  which  would  bring  him  to  the 
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end  of  the  President's  first  term.  His  attitude  toward  this  office 
was  the  same  as  that  toward  all  the  other  offices  he  had  held. 

Since  war  creates  autocrats — and  Baker  was  to  be  one  in 
1917-18 — the  personal  method  becomes  important;  and  this 
being  largely  the  product  of  bent  and  environment,  something 
further  about  Baker's  previous  career  is  in  order. 

After  Baker's  post-graduate  year  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  Postmaster  General  William  L.  Wilson, 
who  had  heard  of  him  but  whom  he  had  never  met,  requested 
him  to  come  to  Washington.  Baker  was  then  twenty-six,  but 
appeared  to  be  about  eighteen.  Wilson  asked  him  to  become 
his  private  secretary.  Baker  replied  that  he  had  just  started  in 
the  law  in  his  home  town  of  Martinsburg,  was  very  happy 
among  his  friends,  and  preferred  to  stick  to  his  profession. 

"Have  you  much  practice  yet?"  Wilson  asked. 

"No,  but  I  hope  to  get  some." 

"I  think  you  would  get  on  faster  if  you  had  a  year  with  me" 
— which  would  be  to  the  end  of  the  second  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration.8 

Baker  accepted  the  place  on  his  father's  advice.  After  the 
year  was  over  he  scraped  together  enough  money  for  four 
months  in  Europe.  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  incident  on  this  trip 
which  influenced  his  career  he  might  have  remained  in  Mar- 
tinsburg, content  to  know  everybody  in  town  and  to  have  many 
books  to  read.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  great  outside 
world  was  in  need  of  his  services.  He  liked  his  friends,  and  to 
be  near  his  friends,  and  his  friends  were  in  the  home  town.  He 
was  gregarious.  If  he  had  not  been,  his  bookishness  in  his  boy- 
hood days  might  have  led  his  fellows  to  regard  him  as  a  prig, 
especially  when  his  mother  took  him  to  church  on  Sundays  in 
a  nice  velvet  jacket  which  was  then  a  distinction  proper  little 
boys  ought  to  appreciate. 

AN  INCIDENT  CHANGES  HIS  CAREER 

On  his  return  voyage  from  Europe  a  British  barrister  and  a 
hearty  Irish-American  lawyer  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Baker. 
The  two  started  a  controversy  about  Home  Rule.  It  became  so 
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violent  that  Baker,  who  was  fresh  from  visiting  historic  scenes 
after  majoring  in  history  at  college,  mentioned  a  few  facts 
relevant  to  the  subject  which  might  be  soothing. 

"Do  you  play  chess?"  the  Irishman  suddenly  asked  Baker. 
"Yes."  "Well,  let's  stop  this  and  play  chess."  They  played  chess 
every  day  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.4 

Two  years  later,  Martin  Foran  of  Cleveland  asked  Dr.  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe  if  he  knew  of  an  able  young  lawyer  who  would 
come  into  his  office.  Howe  said  that  the  ablest  young  lawyer 
he  knew  was  Newton  D.  Baker  of  Martinsburg,  with  whom  he 
had  roomed  at  Johns  Hopkins.5  Baker  from  Martinsburg! 
Foran  remembered  him  as  his  playfellow  at  chess  on  shipboard. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  Baker  at  once.  When  Baker  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  his  senior  partner,  David  C.  Westenhaver,  about  the 
office,  the  answer  was: 

"But  you  are  not  a  trial  lawyer." 

"The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  get  into  the  work,"  said  Baker. 

He  concluded  to  go  to  Cleveland  and  look  over  the  prospect. 
Foran  greeted  him  by  pointing  to  a  desk  piled  with  papers  that 
needed  attention  at  once.  The  next  day  he  told  Baker  that  he 
was  not  feeling  well  and  that  he  was  sending  him  as  a  substi- 
tute to  speak  at  a  Democratic  rally  in  the  mayoralty  campaign, 
which  was  then  at  fever  heat.  Baker  was  a  Democrat  from  his 
Maryland  inheritance  and  conviction.  He  knew  much  about 
national  issues  but  nothing  about  the  issues  at  ftake  in  a  strictly 
local  campaign.  On  the  platform  were  Tom  Farley,  the  candi- 
date, who  was  to  be  elected,  and  also  Tom  Johnson. 

"Martin  Foran  is  sick  and  he's  sent  a  bhoy  in  his  place,"  said 
the  Irish  chairman. 

After  the  speech  Tom  Johnson  invited  Baker  to  ride  home 
with  him. 

Local  lawyers  noted  how  quickly  Baker  learned  the  forms  of 
local  practice  and  familiarized  himself  with  State  and  city  laws. 
He  was  a  glutton  for  work,  and  did  his  work  easily.  John  H. 
Clarke,  a  future  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  one  of  Cleveland's  leading  corporation  law- 
yers, asked  Baker  to  come  into  his  office  as  a  junior  partner.6 
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This  opened  a  way  to  rich  fees,  eminent  legal  respectability, 
and  an  assured  position  in  Cleveland.  Again  Baker  was  dis- 
criminating about  jobs.  He  would  not  desert  Foran,  who  had 
given  him  his  first  chance,  as  just  then  there  was  no  one  whom 
the  eccentric  Foran  found  acceptable  to  take  his  place. 

When  Tom  Johnson  was  elected  Mayor  to  succeed  Farley, 
two  years  after  Baker's  arrival  in  Cleveland,  he  asked  Baker 
to  come  into  the  city  law  department.  Baker  accepted  the  offer, 
but  only  for  a  year.  Then  he  was  determined  to  settle  down  to 
the  law.  But  meanwhile  Johnson  had  Baker's  superior  elected 
a  judge.  Baker  accepted  his  place  as  head  of  the  city  law 
department. 

Johnson's  infectious  leadership,  gathering  Howe,  and  Baker, 
and  other  young  men  around  him,  sounded  the  call  to  Baker 
just  as  the  battalions  were  forming  for  the  charge  under  the 
banner  of  their  bold  cause  against  odds  in  a  war  that  was  to 
last  ten  years.  "Three-Cent"  Tom  Johnson,  who  had  made  his 
fortune  in  traction,  was  charged  with  turning  against  his  class, 
against  the  powerful  traction  interests  of  Cleveland  and  the 
"money  power."  In  that  city,  where  great  fortunes  were  being 
rapidly  accumulated,  he  was  then  building  a  machine,  based 
on  "sentiment  in  politics."  The  public  was  divided  into  two 
bitter  factions  which  gave  little  quarter. 

Johnson's  spectacular  methods  and  his  success  made  him 
famous  as  the  apostle  of  civic  reform  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  had  as  disciples  Folk  in  St.  Louis,  "Golden  Rule" 
Jones  in  Toledo,  and  Jerome,  and  later  Whitman,  in  New 
York.  The  revelations  of  the  investigation  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  which  had  won  fame  for  Charles  E.  Hughes  as 
grand  inquisitor,  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  It  was  the 
period  of  "trust-busting"  when  the  Standard  Oil  and  other 
mergers  were  being  split;  of  the  Harriman  and  Hill  fight  for 
power;  when  paid  advertising,  "slipped  in  as  reading  matter," 
was  being  discovered  to  be  unethical;  when  Roosevelt  was 
rounding  on  the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth";  of  the  crusade 
for  pure  food  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  and  the 
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public  domain.  The  spirit  which  led  to  the  Bull  Moose  move- 
ment was  developing. 

"Mr.  Baker,  though  the  youngest  of  us,"  said  Johnson,  "was 
the  real  head  of  the  Cabinet  and  principal  adviser  to  us  all."  7 

The  interval  between  municipal  campaigns  was  a  period  of 
preparation  by  both  sides  for  the  next  campaign.  In  each  cam- 
paign the  opposition  was  sure  that  it  had  won  a  reinforcement 
which  would  turn  out  the  Johnson  "circus"  when  the  votes 
were  counted.  Senator  Burton  consented  to  run  against  John- 
son, only  to  be  beaten. 

During  campaigns  Johnson's  "circus"  moved  its  speakers' 
tent  to  a  different  vacant  lot  every  night.  Peter  Witt  of  the  bit- 
ing tongue  would  speak  first.  Then  it  was  Baker's  turn.  He  was 
the  meat  of  the  course.  He  explained  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
cause  to  an  audience  which  included  all  the  races  of  Europe 
in  Cleveland's  rapidly  expanding  beehive.  When  Baker  had 
finished,  Tom  Johnson  would  coax  a  first  question  out  of  some- 
one in  the  audience,  which  would  start  a  bombardment  of 
questions  which  Johnson  delighted  to  answer. 

After  the  meeting,  Baker  would  go  home  to  study  his  cases 
for  the  morrow,  ending  with  an  hour's  reading  for  reading's 
sake  before  he  fell  asleep.  His  office  was  an  open  council  cham- 
ber where  people  could  get  legal  advice  without  paying  for  it. 
He  might  appear  in  the  police  court  in  the  afternoon,  take 
the  sleeper  in  the  evening  to  Washington,  and  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  next  day.  No  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Cleveland  was  at  the  city's  service.  To  espouse 
Johnson's  cause  would  be  to  sacrifice  clients  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  rounded  on  Johnson,  saw  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
the  enemy  of  property  and  his  class.  A  lawyer  must  serve  one  side 
or  the  other  in  that  civic  feud. 

Youth  is  for  battle,  and  the  son  of  "Jeb"  Stuart's  trooper 
was  doing  battle  against  odds.  He  fought,  single-handed,  sixty 
injunction  suits  from  higher  court  to  higher  court  against  ar- 
rays of  counsel  who  were  accustomed  to  receive  pay  for  a  week's 
service  that  was  equal  to  his  year's  pay  as  City  Solicitor.  Let  his 
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sword  arm  falter,  uncover  at  any  point,  and  he  felt  a  prick  that 
was  meant  to  draw  blood.  He  was  getting  to  know  Cleveland  as 
well  as  he  had  known  Martinsburg.  Some  of  his  powerful  po- 
litical enemies  became  personal  friends  who  saw  his  talent  be- 
ing stubbornly  wasted  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  illness  which  caused  Johnson's  death  was  upon  him  in 
his  final  campaign  when  he  was  defeated.  But  Baker  was  re- 
elected City  Solicitor.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  Mayor 
by  the  largest  majority  in  the  city's  history;  and  Cleveland 
liked  him  well  enough  to  re-elect  him.  The  quiet  methods  of 
the  disciple  of  Johnson  were  hardly  Johnsonian. 

His  first  appearance  on  the  national  stage  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Baltimore.  The  ven- 
erable Judge  Harmon,  highly  conservative  and  respected,  was 
Ohio's  favorite  son  for  the  nomination.  It  was  generally  ac- 
cepted that  he  had  no  chance  of  winning,  and  his  votes  would 
be  turned  over  to  some  other  candidate  at  the  proper  juncture. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  developing  a  small  but  devoted  follow- 
ing. Champ  Clark  was  far  in  the  lead,  and  would  have  carried 
the  day  but  for  the  two-thirds  rule  of  Democratic  national 
conventions. 

"I  was  for  Wilson  as  a  progressive,"  said  Baker.  "I  made  the 
campaign  for  him  and  carried  Cleveland  and  my  county.  At 
the  State  Convention  a  resolution  was  passed  under  the  unit 
rule  instructing  all  the  delegates  to  vote  for  Harmon.  At  the 
National  Convention  I  protested  against  being  bound  by  the 
unit  rule.  Under  our  law  each  county  had  a  right  to  express 
its  own  choice.  The  State  Convention  had  no  right  to  hold  us 
against  the  wishes  of  our  people.  I  debated  it  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  National  Convention,  which  decided  that  the  unit  rule 
did  not  apply  when  State  law  provided  for  primaries."  8 

Roosevelt  having  split  the  Republican  Party  by  his  Bull 
Moose  movement  in  1912,  Wilson's  election  was  assured. 
Brand  Whitlock,  who  had  been  an  ally  of  Baker's  as  an  "origi- 
nal Wilson  man"  in  Ohio,  was  made  minister  to  Belgium. 
Baker,  as  I  have  already  related,  refused  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
new  President's  Cabinet  because  he  had  another  job  in  hand. 
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So  Mayor  Baker  remained  in  Cleveland,  driving  about  in  his 
flivver,  inspecting  the  building  of  the  new  municipal  electric 
lighting  plant  and  other  features  of  the  program  which  he  had 
championed  in  his  campaign  for  re-election. 

The  admirers  of  Tom  Johnson  and  Wilson  included  the 
civic  reformers,  intelligentsia,  radical  theorists,  and  pacifist  ele- 
ments. Beyond  this,  Baker  had  a  family  and  local  background 
which  was  conducive  to  tolerance.  The  war  memories  told  to 
him  in  his  boyhood  sprang  not  from  veterans'  accounts  of  ac- 
tions in  distant  fields,  but  from  the  scene  of  action  itself, 
where  he  was  born. 

"which  side  will  you  take?" 

In  the  spring  of  1861  another  Newton  Baker,  his  father,  had 
returned  as  a  freshman  from  Wittenberg  College  to  his  home 
in  Shepherdstown  (then  in  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia)  to 
find  that  in  this  border  region  between  the  North  and  the 
South  neighbors  were  answering  the  call  of  blood,  association, 
and  conviction.  His  own  blood  was  a  mixture  of  two  strains  that 
met  here  in  the  Potomac  watershed.  His  mother's  family  was 
of  German  extraction,  his  father's  was  of  British.  The  families 
had  settled  across  the  Potomac  from  each  other,  the  Bakers 
about  Bakersville,  near  Antietam,  the  others  in  Jefferson 
County.  His  father  did  not  practise  his  trade  of  saddler,  but 
kept  a  general  store,  first  in  Martinsburg  and  then  in  Shep- 
herdstown. A  devoted  Lutheran,  "the  joy  of  his  life"  was  to 
fill  a  vacant  pulpit  as  supply  preacher.  He  was  so  strongly  for 
the  Union  in  a  divided  community  that  Lincoln  had  appointed 
him  postmaster  of  Shepherdstown. 

"Which  side  will  you  take?"  the  mother  asked  the  son  on  his 
return. 

"The  South!" 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  She  gave  him  a  note  to  her  brother, 
who  owned  a  large  farm,  so  that  he  could  "have  a  horse  and 
join  the  cavalry." 

A  private  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  first 
Newton  was  one  of  twenty  cousins  in  a  company,  its  captain  be- 
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ing  also  a  cousin,  which  served  with  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  cav- 
alry— the  eyes  of  Lee's  army — ranging  the  flanks  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  raiding  its  communications,  and  once  riding  clear 
around  it. 

Through  the  four  years  of  conflict,  whose  outriders  came  and 
went  through  Shepherdstown,  the  mother  never  revealed 
which  cause  had  her  loyalty  as  between  that  of  Union  father 
and  Secessionist  son. 

Private  Baker's  sister  Kitty  would  sally  forth  at  the  dawn 
to  see  who  was  winning  the  war  that  day  in  Shepherdstown.  If 
a  Federal  sentry  were  in  the  main  street,  it  was  father  who 
opened  the  post  office;  but  if  a  Confederate  sentry  were  there, 
then  his  next-door  neighbor,  the  Confederate  postmaster, 
opened  it,  in  the  routine  of  a  friendly  arrangement  between 
neighbors  who,  in  all  loyalty  to  their  causes,  had  to  be  neigh- 
borly, or  else  be  inhuman.  In  the  suspense  after  a  great  battle 
had  been  fought,  when  word  from  sons  who  were  fighting  on 
opposite  sides  could  reach  parents  only  through  the  mail,  it 
was  in  vain  for  Federal  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  or  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  War  Benjamin,  to  be  wroth  with  such  in- 
formalities when  they  had  so  much  more  serious  infractions  on 
their  hands  in  outright  trafficking  in  information  between  the 
enemy  headquarters. 

Father  and  son  spoke  to  each  other  only  once  during  the 
war.  When  the  son  was  shot  in  the  leg  his  father  might  not  go 
to  him  behind  the  Confederate  lines;  but  he  might  go  to  him 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore.  He 
gave  him  some  gold  coin  and  new  underclothes.  Even  in  the 
North  there  was  very  little  gold  in  circulation.  In  the  Confed- 
eracy it  was  as  precious  in  the  ocean  of  depreciated  paper 
money  as  it  had  been  in  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolution;  and 
the  South  considered  that  it  was  enduring  hardships  for  the 
same  kind  of  cause  as  the  Colonists'. 

The  gold  could  not  have  lasted  long  in  the  pockets  of  a  sol- 
dier generous  to  his  comrades  of  the  remnant  of  dead  Stuart's 
cavalry,  who  still  rode  in  the  glory  of  his  name  and  followed 
the  vision  of  his  plume.  When  the  end  of  the  war  came  all 
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Private  Baker  had  was  the  rags  on  his  gaunt  form  and  the 
gaunt  horse  which  bore  him  home  to  Shepherdstown. 

In  that  border  town  mothers  were  rejoicing  over  sons  who 
were  alive.  Brothers  who  had  fought  on  opposite  sides  were 
eating  at  the  same  family  table.  Private  Baker  and  other  ragged 
Johnnies  were  neighbors  to  well-fed  Yanks  who  had  intact  blue 
uniforms  and  had  returned  with  their  army  pay.  Neither  could 
nurse  grudges,  if  community  life  was  not  to  be  a  nightmare  in 
living  over  past  differences.  Bitterness  was  disappearing  in  the 
border  towns  just  as  it  was  getting  second  wind  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  south  of  the  Potomac.  Propinquity  now  normally 
brought  tolerance  as  surely  as  distance  frequently  breeds  preju- 
dice. Soon  the  question  was  not  which  side  a  man  had  fought 
on,  but  what  kind  of  neighbor  he  was;  and  the  concern  of  all 
veterans,  as  it  always  has  been,  was  how  to  get  settled  at  work 
in  civil  life  after  they  had  eaten  their  first  meals  of  fatted  calf 
and  had  become  used  again  to  sleeping  between  sheets. 

OFFERS  HIS  RESIGNATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Baker,  who  was  again  torn  between  the  call  of  public  office 
and  providing  a  competence  for  his  family,  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  November  12,  1916: 

"I  want,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  candor,  to  place  at 
your  disposal  the  post  in  the  Cabinet  which  I  have  occupied 
with  happiness  and  pride.  In  the  great  task  before  you  you 
now  have  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  our  people  and  you  will 
be  able  to  summon  the  wisest  and  most  effective  men  of  the 
country  to  your  side,  and,  if  it  seems  to  you  wise,  to  broaden 
the  representative  character  of  the  Cabinet  so  as  to  include  men 
from  those  parts  of  the  country  which  for  the  first  time  have 
joined  with  the  party  and  the  doctrine  of  which  you  are  the 
leader.  The  circumstances  in  my  case  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
give  you  the  utmost  freedom.  In  the  first  place  the  fine  vote  in 
Ohio  was  your  vote  and  not  mine,  and  the  people  of  that  State 
will  not  misunderstand.  In  the  second  place  I  think  I  can  say 
that  the  great  changes  in  the  military  establishment  provided 
in  the  recent  National  Defense  Act  are  all  going  forward  with 
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most  of  the  perplexities  worked  out,  so  that  a  new  Secretary 
would  not  find  it  difficult  to  take  over  the  work  and  would  not 
have  a  long  period  of  finding  himself  before  he  could  be  useful 
to  you. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me 
and  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  the  work  you  have  permitted 
me  to  do;  and  the  mere  ceasing  to  hold  office,  if  you  deem  it 
wise,  will  never  lead  me  to  question  the  grounds  of  wisdom  for 
your  determination,  or  leave  me  less  grateful  to  you  as  my 
leader  in  the  things  that  count  most. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  unduly  expanded  this  note,  my  dear  Mr. 
President,  but  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  have  you  free  and  to 
have  you  know  just  how  happily  free  I  am  and  therefore  can 
make  you  in  the  matter." 

The  President  replied  that  he  would  not  consider  allowing 
Baker  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  At  no  time  since  Baker  had  become 
Secretary  of  War  did  the  possibility  of  our  entering  the  War  seem 
so  remote  as  in  late  November,  1916.  The  prospect  of  a  third  war 
for  Mr.  Randolph  appeared  to  be  at  the  vanishing  point.  The 
Congress  on  assembling  in  December,  1916,  after  the  country's 
verdict  for  the  President  who  had  "kept  us  out  of  the  War," 
was  subject  to  no  immediate  alarms.  Winter's  inaction  was 
upon  the  European  armies.  The  British  New  Army's  summer 
offensive  on  the  Somme  had  shaken  the  German  army  but  had 
gained  only  a  few  miles  in  depth.  General  Nivelle,  after  his 
brilliant  recovery  of  Fort  Douaumont,  had  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Joffre  as  the  French  commander-in-chief,  and  was  con- 
tinuing his  operations  with  a  new  system  of  tactics  under  his 
rolling  barrages  at  Verdun.  The  Allies  had  thirty  or  forty  di- 
visions more  than  the  Germans  on  the  Western  front.  In  the 
east  Mackensen  was  adjusting  the  pincers  to  close  in  on  the 
luckless  Rumanians,  who  had  thought  that  their  entry  into  the 
War  would  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  mighty 
struggle  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  final  grim  stalemate 
which  the  President's  partisans  saw  as  favoring  the  triumph  of 
his  policy  in  an  end  of  the  War  in  which  he  had  kept  us  neutral 
in  an  era  of  high  prosperity.  Confirmation  of  this  view  was 
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hailed  in  the  Kaiser's  peace  note  of  December  12  to  the  neutral 
powers  and  to  the  Pope,  deprecating  further  bloodshed  and 
calling  for  a  conference.  It  was  issued  after  President  Wilson 
had  framed  his  famous  "peace  without  victory"  note  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  which  called  on  all  the  belligerent  powers  to  state  their 
aims,  and  which  brought  from  the  Allies  a  clear,  if  diplomatic, 
statement  that  their  idea  of  peace  required  victory. 

Never  had  war  diplomacy,  supported  by  the  military  censor- 
ship, better  concealed  and  abetted  war's  strategy  and  prepara- 
tions than  that  of  Germany  from  the  summer  of  1916  until 
the  end  of  January,  1917.  Count  von  Bernstorff,  German  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  had  been  told  on  October  14  by 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  before  our  Presidential 
campaign  was  over,  that  the  advocates  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  were  back  on  the  quarterdeck.  We  now  know 
from  Bernstorff's  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz's  memoirs  that  the 
Kaiser's  peace  note  served  to  lull  enemy  effort,  keep  American 
opinion  quiet,  and  show  his  own  people  that  he  was  ready  to 
end  the  struggle  for  German  defense  if  German  security  were 
assured  from  the  enemy  whose  blockade  was  starving  his 
people. 

While  Wilson  was  preparing  his  peace  note  the  German 
High  Command  had  secretly  determined  on  the  resumption  of 
submarine  warfare.  Bernstorff,  who  had  learned  the  ways  of 
our  democracy,  protested  that  this  would  bring  us  into  the  War.9 
Tirpitz  thought  that  the  truce  since  the  Sussex  pledge  had 
given  her  time  to  build  enough  U-boats  to  starve  England  be- 
fore Germany  should  be  starved.  The  chance  that  America 
might  come  into  the  War  had  to  be  accepted.  Our  Navy  could 
be  of  little  assistance  when  the  German  navy  was  already 
blockaded  by  the  British.  Germany  saw  us  as  lacking  in  mili- 
tary spirit.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  raise  enough  soldiers 
to  guard  the  Mexican  border  successfully,  how  could  we  hope 
to  enter  the  jousts  with  European  veterans?  Besides — according 
to  all  reports  from  America,  and  according  to  the  German  in- 
terpretation of  American  traditions — we  had  no  thought  of 
giving  any  aid  to  the  Allies  beyond  money  and  munitions. 
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Even  if  we  did  send  men  overseas,  and  if  our  troops  succeeded 
in  crossing  in  spite  of  German  submarines,  any  American  force 
would  be  only  an  untrained  and  ineffectual  mob. 

After  his  peace  notes  had  met  with  a  reception  that  was 
inevitable,  the  Kaiser  was  calling  on  his  people  "to  become  as 
steel"  against  "the  enemy's  arrogant  crime.  They  did  not  want 
the  understanding  offered  by  me.  With  God's  help  our  armies 
will  enforce  it."  Thus  he  was  putting  heart  into  his  legions  for 
their  final  advance  which  was  to  drive  the  Rumanian  army 
from  its  capital  with  its  back  to  the  Russian  border.  Yet  Presi- 
lent  Wilson  remained  confident  that  his  negotiations  were 
near  the  goal. 

Ambassador  Bernstorff  was  still  protesting  to  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  against  the  error  of  the  plan.  He  was  told  that  the 
U-boats  had  already  departed  from  German  harbors  for  the 
attack.  On  January  29  he  handed  the  fateful  note  to  our  State 
Department,  two  weeks  after  Wilson  had  spoken  of  the  peace 
that  would  be  "presently  made." 

Germany,  in  her  desperate  plan  for  victory,  had  broken  her 
pledges  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Sussex  as 
abruptly  as  she  had  sunk  the  ships.  All  ships — American,  neu- 
tral, and  belligerent — were  to  be  sunk  without  warning  in  a 
zone  drawn  around  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Italy.  We 
were  to  be  allowed  to  send  one  ship  a  week — her  hull  painted 
in  broad  red  and  white  stripes  and  carrying  no  contraband  on 
the  German  list — to  England  and  the  Mediterranean:  this  by 
favor  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  with  which  we 
were  at  peace.  Thus  a  brief  for  war  was  shot  into  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  from  a  submarine  torpedo  tube.  His  lofty  aims 
had  been  made  the  sport  of  the  German  High  Command  in  a 
supreme  illustration  of  the  combatants'  rule  that  all  is  fair  in 
war;  and  his  answer  was  hisrh  indignation. 

On  February  3  we  broke  off  relations  with  Germany.  It  was 
the  only  alternative  "consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of 
the  United  States,"  as  the  President  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Senate.  But  this  did  not  make  war  inevitable.  The  President 
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was  not  yet  ready  to  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  nor  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  it. 

Meanwhile,  many  German  ships  with  their  crews  had  been 
interned  in  our  ports  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
and  several  more  were  in  the  ports  of  our  island  possessions. 
Taken  all  together,  these  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to 
our  merchant  marine  if  they  were  fit  for  service  at  the  outset 
of  hostilities.  But  it  was  realized  that  their  crews  could  wreck 
their  machinery  inside  of  an  hour  if  they  had  warning. 

As  soon  as  the  President  was  addressing  the  Senate,  and  be- 
fore the  Senate  confirmed  his  initiative  in  breaking  off  dip- 
lomatic relations,  Baker  sent  urgent  and  confidential  cable- 
grams to  Governor-General  Harrison  of  the  Philippines  that 
"if  suitable  excuse  can  be  found,  vessels  should  be  searched  on 
the  theory  that  explosions  would  interfere  with  movements  in 
the  harbor  and  injure  other  property."  On  February  4  Harrison 
was  told,  "If,  in  your  judgment,  evidence  is  clear  to  destroy  or 
sink  ships  you  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  it.  If 
necessary  to  assume  control  of  ships  make  it  clear  that  it  is  to 
protect  harbor  and  property  and  not  to  take  title  to  ships.  .  .  ." 
to  which  clearly  we  had  no  right  until  we  should  be  at  war  with 
Germany. 

The  danger  to  the  Panama  Canal  had  already  been  consid- 
erer  by  Baker  early  in  December,  1916.  The  President  did  not 
object  to  the  outlined  precautions  but  desired  no  publicity  at 
a  time  when  his  peace  negotiations  were  under  way.  It  would 
not  require  a  large  charge  of  high  explosive  to  put  the  Canal 
locks  out  of  commission  for  many  months;  which  would  mean 
that  intercoastal  traffic  would  be  forced  on  to  our  transconti- 
nental railroads — already  congested  in  case  of  war — and  also 
that  Chile's  nitrate  supplies,  so  vital  in  the  making  of  Allied 
munitions,  would  have  to  go  around  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
or  across  the  Pacific  and  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Upon  an  official  intimation  that  the  time  had  come  for  open 
action  Colonel  John  J.  Morrow,  Acting  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  anticipated  the  official  telegram  and  in  keeping  with  his 
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instructions,  as  he  reported,  "took  possession  of  the  German 
vessels,  all  of  which  were  sufficiently  manned  and  in  every 
respect  able  to  get  under  way  with  power  to  block  the  entrance 
of  the  Canal  prism  or  possibly  ram  the  Gatun  locks."  Baker 
had  to  warn  the  Governor  not  to  keep  the  German  crews  under 
arrest,  since  that  was  illegal;  but  the  Department  of  Justice 
found  that  the  immigration  laws  could  be  applied  in  many 
cases  to  restrain  free  movement  by  aliens.  However,  the  result 
desired  was  guaranteed  in  Baker's  telegram  of  February  4  to 
Morrow  saying  that  any  measures  were  allowable  "in  the 
course  of  protecting  the  safety  of  the  Canal  by  prohibiting  the 
access  of  unauthorized  persons  to  it." 

PACIFISTS  MAKE  THEIR  LAST  STAND 

Meanwhile,  every  measure  of  War  Department  prevision 
was  under  the  arresting  scrutiny  of  pacifist  elements  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress,  while  the  forwards  were  applying  the 
goad.  Violent  protests  against  the  government  action  about  the 
ships  were  met  by  complaints  that  it  was  not  drastic  enough. 
William  Jennings  Bryan's  powerful  voice,  which  was  echoed 
by  the  voices  of  his  followers,  was  being  heard  at  great  public 
peace  meetings  advocating  that  Americans  be  kept  out  of  the 
war  zone,  while  the  President  was  asking  the  Congress  to  arm 
our  passenger  and  merchant  ships.  The  pacifists  summoned 
their  hosts  to  lay  siege  to  the  Congress,  which  itself  was  in 
much  confusion  of  mind.  Some  members  were  for  war  at  once; 
others  for  it  under  no  circumstance  except  "the  German  in- 
vasion of  the  United  States";  while  the  uncertain  were  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up  to  keep  us  out.  Senator  Cummins, 
Republican,  of  Iowa,  said  on  January  30,  after  the  submarine 
zone  had  been  established:  "The  whole  argument  presented 
by  Mr.  Wilson  is  that  the  United  States  must  enter  the  disputes 
of  Europe,  or  chaos  will  ensue;  a  chaos  in  which  we  will  neces- 
sarily be  involved."  10  On  February  7,  after  relations  were 
broken  off,  Senator  Works,  Republican,  of  California,  said: 
"We  may  be  about  to  plunge  our  people  into  the  horrors  of 
the  dreadful  war  that  is  now  dealing  death  and  destruction  in 
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the  countries  of  Europe,  and  are  encouraging  other  neutral  and 
peaceful  nations  to  follow  us  in  this  fatal  course."  11  Senator 
Vardaman,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  said:  "The  traffickers  in 
the  spoils  of  war,  the  sharers  of  enormous  profits  in  interna- 
tional commerce,  have  done  their  pernicious  work  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  unhealthy  and  abnormally  pernicious  sentiment  in 
favor  of  war."  Senator  Kirby,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  said:  "I 
do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  come  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  we  shall  side  with  Germany  or  the  Allies." 
Senator  Lane,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  would  tell  every  ship- 
master who  sought  to  enter  the  danger  zone:  "Go  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  you  are  about  to  cause  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives  of  your  fellow  citizens.  ...  I  will  see  you  to  the  three- 
mile  limit.  I  will  give  you  a  book  of  Psalms  and  a  God-bless-you 
and  a  'fare  ye  well,'  and  then  watch  you  fade  from  view  and 
sink  into  the  horizon.  You  know  the  risk  to  yourself  and  you 
have  the  right  to  assume  it;  but  you  have  no  right  to  push  me 
or  drag  me  into  war.  The  minute  you  do,  you  become  my 
enemy  just  as  much  as  the  foreigners  with  whom  I  have  no  con- 
flict or  anything  but  kindly  feeling."  12 

After  members  had  read  for  nearly  three  years  the  reports  of 
slaughter  in  Europe,  no  member  was  speaking  in  the  terms  of 
Representative  Vespasian  Warner,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  in 
criticizing  President  McKinley's  procrastination  in  1898:  "War 
is  health  to  a  nation.  The  United  States  has  been  without 
one  for  thirty-three  years,  and  for  a  just  cause  any  man  in 
this  country  will  still  go  in  the  streets  and  fall  in  behind  the 
fife  and  drum,  and  march  to  the  grand  martial  music."  13  But 
there  were  not  lacking  flings  at  President  Wilson  in  the  same 
terms  as  Senator  William  E.  Mason's  at  McKinley.  Mason  had 
referred  to  "the  Christian-like  statesmanship  of  the  President" 
as  being  "somewhat  personal  to  himself."  14 

There  was  anything  but  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
in  bringing  the  President's  Armed  Ship  Bill  to  a  vote.  The 
President  himself  still  hoped  for  peace.  It  was  the  underlying 
conviction  in  many  quarters  that  the  very  threat  of  turning 
America's  enormous  power  against  Germany  would  bring  her 
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to  her  senses.  News  brought  out  from  Berlin  by  returning 
Americans,  as  well  as  news  from  the  front,  to  which  we  had 
now  become  so  acutely  responsive,  confirmed  this  view.  While 
the  specter  of  starvation  was  pictured  as  stalking  behind  their 
lines,  the  Germans  were  yielding  ground  in  the  Somme  region, 
which  had  been  in  their  possession  since  early  September, 
1914,  and  for  the  retention  of  which  they  had  fought  so  stub- 
bornly the  previous  summer.  They  were  horrifying  the  Allies 
by  destroying  all  shelter  and  felling  all  trees  in  order  that  the 
British  advance  should  be  through  a  desert.  We  had  glowing 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Arras  as  the  British  pressed  their  ad- 
vantage, and  the  Germans'  statement  of  their  purpose  in  with- 
drawing to  the  strong  defenses  of  the  Hindenburg  line  looked 
like  a  confession  of  weakness.  The  German  drive  against 
Rumania  was  over.  After  Nivelle's  successes  at  Verdun  great 
things  were  expected  from  the  new  French  commander-in- 
chief  in  a  spring  offensive  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Public  reports  from  Britain  minimized  the  results  of  the 
German  submarine  drive.  Why  should  we  spend  money  on 
preparing  for  a  part  in  a  war  which  would  be  over  before  the 
preparations  were  well  under  way? 

Marking  time  was  the  easier  for  the  old  Congress  because  its 
short  and  final  session  would  be  over  on  March  4,  and  responsi- 
bility would  be  automatically  passed  on  to  the  new  Congress 
which  had  been  elected  the  previous  November.  President 
Wilson  delivered  his  second  inaugural  address  after  a  group  of 
filibusters,  among  whom  were  Kirby,  Lane,  O'Gorman,  Varda- 
man,  and  Stone  (Democrats),  and  Cummins,  Clapp,  LaFollette, 
Norris,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  and  Works  (Republicans),  had  talked 
his  Armed  Ship  Bill  to  death. 

These  were  the  "wilful  men,  representing  no  opinion  but 
their  own  in  making  the  great  government  of  the  United  States 
helpless  and  contemptible,"  said  the  now  embattled  President, 
who  stood  "firm  in  armed  neutrality."  His  Attorney  General 
decided  that  the  President  had  the  authority  to  arm  our  mer- 
chant ships  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress;  but  the  At- 
torney General  had  no  expedient  to  make  up  for  the  failure 
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of  the  old  Congress  to  pass  the  routine  military  appropriation 
bill.  Normally,  the  new  Congress  would  not  assemble  until  the 
following  December,  more  than  a  year  after  its  election.  On 
March  9  the  President  called  the  new  Congress  in  special  ses- 
sion for  April  19  in  order  that  the  Army  might  be  provided 
with  peace-time  running  expenses  for  the  coming  months. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  events  were  turning  destiny  back  on 
the  war  road  and  setting  its  march  at  the  double-quick.  On 
March  15  Petrograd  had  sent  news  which  changed  the  attitude 
of  many  citizens,  including  Poles  and  Czechs,  who  had  been 
born  under  the  Czar,  or  whose  fathers  had  been,  and  who  had 
seen  no  point  in  fighting  for  Czarism  against  Kaiserism.  Revo- 
lution had  dethroned  Nicholas  II.  The  last  absolute  despotism 
in  Christendom  was  no  more.  If  we  should  now  enter  the  War 
we  should  be  fighting  beside  the  young  Russian  republic, 
which  our  government  was  prompt  to  recognize.  Our  imagina- 
tions drew  on  the  historic  precedent  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  foreseeing  a  quick  translation  of  the  spirit  which  had  de- 
posed the  home  king  into  more  aggressive  martial  action 
against  the  kings  with  whom  Russia  was  at  war.  The  German 
and  Austrian  peoples  would  be  encouraged  to  join  the  demo- 
cratic movement. 

Our  disillusionment  about  Russia  was  many  months  away, 
but  the  German  High  Command  knew  that  she  had  already 
shot  her  biggest  bolt  in  the  World  War;  that  the  only  man- 
power the  Allies  could  depend  upon  to  take  the  place  of  Rus- 
sian was  the  untrained  man-power  of  America.  On  land  Ger- 
many's concern  was  to  galvanize  Austria  with  fresh  energy 
against  France,  Britain,  and  Italy.  At  sea  she  was  sinking  our 
ships,  costing  more  American  lives,  as  she  proceeded  with  her 
program  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  The  President 
was  face  to  face  with  the  final  alternative.  He  advanced  the 
date  of  the  special  session  by  two  weeks. 

The  new  Congress,  which  had  been  chosen  in  the  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war"  election,  was  to  be  the  War  Congress.  Hosts  of 
people  who  had  voted  for  Wilson  on  that  ground  and  stood 
faithfully  by  his  policy  would  follow  the  peacemaker  in  taking 
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up  arms  when  they  would  not  follow  a  leader  of  the  forwards. 
The  long  convinced  and  the  freshly  convinced  were  no  longer 
at  odds.  They  were  joining  hands  to  make  a  united  country. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  dwell  upon  the  scenes  when  the 
President,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  rode  to  the  Capitol 
on  the  evening  of  April  2;  or  upon  the  emotion  of  the  crowded 
floors  of  the  House  and  galleries  in  the  superconscious  realiza- 
tion of  a  great  and  historic  moment,  as  he  read  his  call  for  a 
resolution  declaring  war  on  Germany,  in  "no  quarrel  with  the 
German  people."  Armed  neutrality  had  become  worse  than  in- 
effectual "against  a  government  which  threatened  to  deal  with 
the  guards  upon  our  ships  as  pirates  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  We  are  but  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  We  shall  fight  for  things  which  we  have  always  carried  in 
our  hearts."  And  as  the  successor  to  the  "Remember  the 
Maine"  of  the  Spanish  War  he  gave  us  the  phrase  "The  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy." 

Before  the  declaration  came  to  the  vote  those  pacifist  leaders 
who  were  still  unconvinced  summoned  their  hosts  for  an 
eleventh-hour  effort.  They  would  descend  on  Washington  in 
forty  railroad  cars;  but  only  eleven  were  filled.  Now  the  criti- 
cal Congressmen  who  faced  the  inevitable  might  make  their 
last  protests  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority answered  them  by  pressing  for  the  roll-call.  It  came  in 
the  Senate  on  the  4th:  eighty-two  to  six  were  for  war.  The  six 
against  war  were  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Lane,  and  Vardaman,  Democrats;  and  La- 
Follette,  Gronna,  and  Norris,  Republicans.  Two  days  later,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  6,  with  fifty  members  (in- 
cluding the  one  woman  member,  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  Re- 
publican, of  Montana)  against,  and  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  in  support,  the  House  passed  the  resolution. 

Our  streets  bloomed  with  the  Allied  flags  and  our  own,  and 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome  with  American  flags.  Allied  officers 
appeared  in  uniform  in  our  streets.  A  nation  which  had  been 
ridiculed  for  being  "too  proud  to  fight"  was  hailed  as  "a  noble 
country"  by  President  Poincare  of  France,  and  in  like  terms  by 
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Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Imperial  German  Government 
and  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  making 
provision  to  prosecute  the  same. 


Whereas  the  Imperial  German  Government  has  committed  repeatod  acts  of 
war  against  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu 
of  America  i>>  Congress  assembled,  That  tho  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
tho  United  States  is  hereby  formally  declared;  and  that  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  milium 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Imperial  German  Government;  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  :i 
successful  termination  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  h\ 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  ./ 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

^  ice  President  of  the  United  States  and 

President  of  the  Senate 
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all  the  Allied  rulers.  This  was  emotion.  The  first  practical 
question  must  be:  What  was  to  be  our  part  in  the  War?  Next 
the  War  Department  must  consider  how  it  could  execute  its 
plans  without  funds,  which  were  not  being  provided  even  after 
we  were  officially  at  war. 
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General  Pershing  in  his  book,  which  is  not  a  military  history 
but  a  narrative  of  his  personal  experiences  in  the  World  War, 
speaks  of  the  inertia  of  the  War  Department  in  the  third  week 
of  May,  1 9 1 7.1  At  the  time,  he  was  occupied  in  a  room  op- 
posite the  Chief  of  Staff's  office  in  forming  his  pioneer  staff 
for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  Inertia  was  hardly  the 
word  that  Mr.  Randolph  would  have  used  as  he  dodged  in  and 
out  on  his  errands  among  the  hurrying  people  in  the  corridor. 

In  view  of  General  Pershing's  impression  it  becomes  in- 
teresting to  learn  from  the  records — which  are  the  best  correc- 
tive of  human  memory  and  predispositions — just  what  the  War 
Department  was  doing  to  get  ready  for  war  from  the  time  of 
the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  Germany  until  the  declaration 
of  war;  and  from  then  until  Pershing's  arrival  in  Washington. 

We  had  twenty-seven  staff  officers  in  Washington  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Not  one  more  might  be  summoned  from  the  Mexi- 
can border  or  any  other  part  of  the  country  without  breaking 
the  law  and  also  embarrassing  the  White  House,  which  was 
still  hoping  to  avert  war. 

Brigadier  General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn  was  President  of  the  War 
College.  He  had  been  one  of  our  attaches  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  our  military  attach^  in  Berlin  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  World  War.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world 
who  knew  his  Europe  and  knew  the  German  army,  a  clear 
thinker,  impersonal  in  his  judgments,  his  feet  on  the  earth. 
After  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  on  February  3  he  and 
his  associates  might  be  discreetly  unneutral  enough  to  think 
in  the  terms  of  war  with  Germany  as  a  definite  prospect.  They 
were  putting  in  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  meet  the  influx  of  re- 
quests for  recommendations  and  for  information  from  the 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  They  had  a  prompt  note  from 
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Baker  on  February  15,  when  he  saw  the  plan  they  had  worked 
out  for  mobilizing  and  supplying  the  Regulars  and  National 
Guard  after  both  had  been  expanded  by  volunteering  to  war 
strength.  Baker's  comment  was  not  unwelcome.  He  said  that 
his  instructions  had  been  to  have  their  estimates  on  the  third 
force  of  five  hundred  thousand,  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
National  Defense  Act,  making  a  total  of  one  million  and  a 
quarter.  A  few  days  later  at  a  conference  in  Baker's  office, 
when  Scott,  Bliss,  Kuhn,  and  others  were  present,  they  relate 
that  Baker  announced:  2 

"We  are  going  to  raise  our  Army  by  a  draft." 

This  was  revolutionary.  It  was  incredibly  good  news  to  the 
soldier  men.  The  American  tradition  of  volunteers  was  to  be 
broken.  This  time  we  were  to  "start  right."  But  what  would 
the  Congress  say  to  this  brash  proposal?  However,  convincing 
the  Congress  was  the  Secretary's  business. 

He  called  on  the  War  College  for  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
the  draft,  which,  as  will  appear  later,  was  not  to  be  in  line  with 
his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  called  for  a  project  for  imme- 
diate action  when  war  should  be  declared.  On  the  margins  of 
the  paragraphs  of  this  project  in  the  War  College  archives  are 
his  "No,"  "Approved,"  or  "Impracticable,"  and  comment  to 
the  effect  that  what  was  right  in  principle  must  wait  on  the 
turn  of  events  or  upon  Presidential  policy.  Many  of  his  judg- 
ments showed  remarkable  prevision;  some  were  to  be  revealed 
as  mistakes.  But  they  had  been  prompt.  Memoranda  did  not 
lie  long  on  his  desk.  The  War  College  officers  knew  immedi- 
ately what  his  ideas  were  on  which  to  base  a  definite  plan.  The 
European  staffs  would  have  gone  further,  in  having  written 
orders  to  carry  out  the  plan  ready  in  every  detail,  for  dispatch 
on  the  day  war  was  declared. 

But  the  War  College  had  not  the  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress to  hire  one  extra  clerk  or  even  to  buy  another  typewriter. 
The  various  bureaus,  in  answer  to  the  War  College  request  for 
their  requirements  from  shoes  to  guns,  accompanied  their  esti- 
mates with  statements  that  they  had  no  funds,  and  no  way  to 
employ  more  personnel  to  assist  in  their  computations.  There 
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was  not  money  enough  in  sight  to  pay  the  Army's  running  ex- 
penses for  the  coming  year,  and  no  sign  until  March  g,  when 
the  special  session  was  called  for  April  19,  that  there  would  be 
enough  before  December,  1917.  Even  after  the  special  session 
was  called  there  could  be  no  appropriation  until  the  new  Con- 
gress met  on  April  nineteenth.  The  experts  in  war,  when  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  war,  had  not  even  money  enough  to  put 
their  thoughts  about  preparation  on  paper.  And  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  confidently  talking  of  raising  an  army  of  over  a 
million! 

From  the  military  conferences  Baker  went  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  There  he  heard,  from  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  industrial  experts,  the  same  story 
about  making  bricks  widiout  straw.  In  the  words  of  Walter  S. 
Gifford,  the  director  of  the  Advisory  Commission: 

"We  cannot  pay  the  rent  without  special  act  of  Congress,  nor 
buy  a  book,  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  Although  the  Advisory 
Commission  were  to  be  paid  their  full  expenses,  we  cannot  pay 
them  more  than  $5  per  day.  And  so  we  go  through,  day  after 
day,  with  these  difficulties.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a 
civilian  to  understand  that.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
stand it  up  to  three  months  ago,  when  I  first  came  here,  but  it 
is  really  so."  3 

The  captains  of  industry  were  the  autocrats,  often  the  build- 
ers, of  their  worlds,  in  which  their  pressure  of  a  button  sum- 
moned any  subordinate.  If  they  needed  money  for  new  con- 
struction it  was  provided  by  a  bond  issue.  Their  plans  for 
definite  projects  were  made  years  ahead. 

Meanwhile,  the  autocrats  of  industry  were  meeting  the  auto- 
crats of  the  bureau  realms.  Were  these  volunteers  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  tell  the  Quartermaster  General  how  he 
was  to  buy  food  for  soldiers  when  that  was  his  business  as  an 
expert?  Or  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  how  and  where  to  buy  guns 
and  ammunition?  Or  the  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  how  and 
where  to  buy  airplanes  or  wireless  sets?  Or  the  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Corps  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded?  Or 
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the  Chief  of  Engineers  how  and  where  to  buy  the  materials  to 
make  or  repair  a  bridge? 

At  this  rate  only  the  Judge  Advocate  General  was  secure 
from  "dollar-a-year"  interference.  At  least,  no  civilian  lawyer 
had  yet  been  appointed  to  show  him  where  to  buy  law  books, 
or  how  to  conduct  a  court-martial. 

On  their  side,  the  captains  of  industry  saw  the  bureau  chiefs, 
especially  the  redoubtable  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Quarter- 
master General,  as  leading  a  cautious,  prescribed  existence  un- 
der Congressional  regulations,  buying  small  quantities  on  bids 
from  the  manufacturers  under  meticulous  specifications.  The 
bureau  chiefs'  problem  in  peace  was  the  choice  of  the  best 
from  a  large  market.  Where  would  they  find  the  material  when 
the  call  came  for  vast  quantities  that  might  be  beyond  the  na- 
tion's normal  producing  capacity?  This  question  only  the  men 
who  knew  industry  could  answer.  Baker  passed  the  word  that 
the  bureaus  must  open  all  channels  of  information. 

As  a  guide  the  Advisory  Commission  had  the  reports  of  the 
Kernan  Board,  the  Treat  Board,  and  the  so-called  Machine- 
Gun  Board,  authorized  by  the  late  Congress.  The  Kernan 
Board  had  recommended,  as  a  preparation  that  would  be  in- 
valuable if  war  came,  and  in  any  event  would  not  be  altogether 
wasted,  the  extension  of  the  capacity  of  national  arsenals  at 
once,  working  them  double  shift;  the  grouping  of  skilled  labor 
so  that  it  would  be  immediately  available  on  call;  the  listing 
and  transforming  of  civil  plants  which  were  adapted  to  arms 
manufacture;  and  the  distribution  of  drawings  and  patterns  to 
hasten  the  production  of  jigs  and  gauges  and  all  manner  of 
tools  for  arms  and  munition  making.  But  there  were  no  funds 
to  carry  out  these  plans.  When  the  Advisory  Commission  asked 
for  ten  thousand  copies  of  drawings  from  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment the  answer  was  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  pre- 
pare them  and,  even  if  had  the  draftsmen,  there  were  no  draw- 
ings of  much  of  the  machinery  being  used  in  the  arsenals. 

At  first  the  Advisory  Commission  had  employed  a  retired 
officer  as  an  expert  adviser.  He  did  not  know  how  vast  and  in- 
satiable was  the  maw  of  modern  war  in  all  that  the  soldier 
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requires  to  feed,  clothe,  and  transport  him,  and  all  the  variety 
of  his  weapons,  from  the  time  he  takes  off  his  civilian  clothes 
and  stands  naked  at  his  country's  service  until  he  qualifies  as 
a  veteran  in  battle. 

On  March  17  General  Bliss  made  his  comment  on  the  re- 
tired officer's  tables.  "It  appears  that  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  recommendations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Treat  Board,  and  the  Machine-Gun  Board."  4  The 
supplies  were  not  sufficient  for  a  four  months'  war,  which  was 
the  only  practical  provision.  Wastage  had  been  overlooked: 
that  would  amount  to  one  hundred  per  cent  annually,  it  was 
estimated.  The  life  of  the  guns  and  the  allowance  of  artillery 
had  been  underestimated.  After  a  certain  number  of  rounds 
had  been  fired  by  any  gun  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  gun. 

So  the  War  College  experts  recommended  the  tables  which 
they  had  prepared  as  the  right  ones  "in  the  light  of  European 
experience,"  without  implying  at  all  that  the  Army  was  to  be 
employed  for  anything  but  home  defense.  Even  the  secret  min- 
utes of  the  Advisory  Commission  reveal  no  indiscreet  mention 
in  March,  1917,  that  we  might  be  sending  an  army  to  France, 
when  there  were  flings  from  some  members  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  peace  element  that  those  dollar-a-year  men  were 
preparing  to  profit  from  a  bankers'  and  munition-makers'  war. 

The  ordnance  and  ammunition  for  a  million  men  were 
1,500,000  rifles,  3,270,000,000  rifle  cartridges,  on  mobilization, 
and  250,000  more  rifles  and  5,250,000,000  more  cartridges  for 
a  four  months'  war;  432  three-inch  field  guns  and  4,000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  on  mobilization,  and  22,000,000  rounds 
more  for  a  four  months'  war;  and  so  on  through  the  different 
calibers  to  the  nine-inch  howitzers  and  the  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries, not  to  mention  75,000  field-glasses.  The  cost  of  the 
whole,  without  considering  gas  equipment,  transport,  food, 
and  clothes,  would  be  two  billion  dollars.  How  soon  could  the 
country  produce  this  much?  The  Advisory  Commission  recast 
its  estimates. 

At  the  best  we  could  have  75,000  rifles  for  the  million  men 
and  140,000,000  of  the  5,000,000,000  rifle  cartridges  by  Septem- 
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ber  30,  1917,  and  all  the  field  guns  for  one  million  men  by  the 
autumn  of  1918,  and  so  on,  if  theory  worked  out  in  practice. 
In  order  to  have  the  million  men  equipped  promptly  in  April, 
1917,  therefore,  the  Congress  would  have  had  to  appropriate 
$2,000,000,000  for  arms  and  ammunition  in  December,  1915. 
Six  months  after  the  war  began  Americans  were  wondering 
why  it  had  taken  the  British  New  Army  so  long  to  get  into 
action;  yet  the  most  extreme  of  our  preparedness  groups  had 
never  anticipated  so  vast  an  expenditure  as  this.  Meanwhile, 
the  Advisory  Commission  had  not  enough  funds  to  pay  office 
rent. 

In  answer  to  many  concrete  proposals  which  dollar-a-year 
men  made  to  him  as  chairman  of  the  joint  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Advisory  Commission, 
Baker  could  only  ask  in  turn  how  these  could  be  executed 
without  funds  and  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Meanwhile  we 
were  to  go  ahead  lining  up  sources  of  production  on  the  basis 
of  a  million  men.  Baker  never  wavered  about  the  million.  He 
never  decried  the  Congress.  It  was  the  law-making  power.  With 
it  rested  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  making  of  war. 

AVERTING  A  GREAT  STRIKE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR 

Word  that  Daniel  Willard  received  while  at  dinner  in  Balti- 
more on  the  evening  of  March  16  must  have  been  cheering  to 
the  German  High  Command.  The  Brotherhoods  had  called 
a  strike  on  all  railroads  for  the  night  of  March  seventeenth.  In 
the  midst  of  our  excitement  over  Russia  in  revolution,  and  the 
sinking  of  still  more  American  ships,  which  was  speeding  us 
toward  war,  we  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Adamson  Act,  which  made  an  eight-hour  day  for  railroad 
employees  obligatory. 

Decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  were  customarily  handed 
down  on  Monday.  This  one  might  come  on  the  following 
Monday.  If  the  Adamson  Act  were  constitutional,  the  strike 
was  for  an  object  that  was  already  assured.  Willard,  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  its  railroad  expert,  saw 
the  emergency  as  a  personal  responsibility.  He  breakfasted 
early  Saturday  morning,  the  sixteenth,  with  Secretary  Lane  in 
Washington.  The  question  in  his  practical  mind  was  whether 
or  not  the  Supreme  Court  decision  would  be  delivered  on 
Monday,  and  if  so  would  it  be  for  or  against  the  Act?  Secrecy 
as  to  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land 
is  sacrosanct.  A  judge  would  regard  as  an  offense  any  remark 
made  about  a  case  before  him. 

But  Lane  agreed  with  Willard  that  an  early  morning  call  by 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  on  Chief  Justice  White  might  not  be 
out  of  place.  After  a  few  minutes  with  the  Chief  Justice,  while 
Willard  waited  outside,  Lane  appeared  with  a  smile  and  a  gen- 
eral observation  which  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  de- 
cision would  come  on  Monday  morning  upholding  the  law.5 
Anticipating  a  resolution  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
authorizing  him  to  act,  Willard  hastened  to  New  York  to  meet 
the  labor  leaders  and  the  railroad  heads.  But  the  Council 
thought  that  a  railroad  man  should  not  have  so  much  power, 
and  Secretaries  Lane  and  Wilson  for  the  government,  to  be 
joined  by  Samuel  Gompers  in  behalf  of  labor,  followed  on  as 
a  committee  of  adjustment. 

It  Avas  back  and  forth  between  the  labor  leaders  and  Wil- 
lard until  the  committee  arrived.  Willard  could  not  tell  the 
labor  leaders  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  would  be  fa- 
vorable, but  they  agreed  to  postpone  the  strike  until  the  nine- 
teenth on  the  ground  that  by  this  time  the  decision  might  be 
handed  down.  Willard  had  just  gone  to  bed  at  his  hotel  Avhen 
Stone,  Sheppard,  and  other  labor  leaders  awakened  him.  The 
special  wires  that  the  telegraph  company  arranged  for  trans- 
mitting the  order  postponing  the  strike  had  been  carried  to  all 
sections  except  that  of  the  Brunswick  division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  A  special  train  was  ordered  to  take  the  word  to  Bruns- 
wick. Stone,  who  had  not  been  to  bed,  offered  to  go  himself, 
but  a  representative  was  sent. 

Willard  had  had  no  sleep  when  he  met  the  railroad  presi- 
dents at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  When  he  told  them 
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that  he  had  an  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  hand  down 
a  decision  Monday  upholding  the  Act,  they  asked  him  how  he 
knew,  when  nobody  knew  except  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  not  one  of  whom  would  have  told  him.  So  he  could  not 
admit  that  he  had  more  information  than  they  had.  Willard 
wanted  them  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  patriotism,  without  waiting  for  the  Adamson  Act.  But 
they  saw  a  double  edge  in  his  appeal  not  to  tie  up  the  fully 
equipped  transportation  system  of  the  country,  which  would 
bank  up  Allied  munitions  in  die  plants.  Should  the  railroads 
enter  the  war  with  the  burden  of  an  eight-hour  day?  They  were 
standing  out  for  a  principle  which  they  saw  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  practical  patriotism. 

All  day  Sunday  the  discussion  continued.  In  the  evening  the 
presidents  decided  to  grant  labor's  demand  without  waiting  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  But  the  labor  leaders,  after  talk- 
ing over  the  concession,  concluded  that  it  was  not  couched  in 
the  right  terms.  They  wanted  a  permanent  agreement  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  After  an- 
other sleepless  night  this  was  signed  at  dawn.  Looking  out 
across  the  roof  tops  towards  the  East  River  at  the  rising  sun, 
the  leaders  who  stood  for  the  labor,  the  rails,  and  the  rolling 
stock  which  were  to  move  our  troops  and  supplies,  had  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  one  another  from  that  tense  controversy 
on  the  threshold  of  war.  Waiting  outside  of  the  hotel  room, 
where  the  conference  was  held,  were  the  newspaper  men, 
asleep  or  dozing  on  the  floor.  They  sprang  up  to  hasten  the 
news  to  the  early  afternoon  editions,  which  anticipated  the 
announcement  of  the  Supreme  Court's  favorable  decision  in 
later  editions. 

DANGER  OF  ENEMY  SABOTAGE 

Baker  continued  to  make  moneyless  preparation  for  any 
emergencies  that  war  might  precipitate.  An  incident  of  a 
larger  problem  was  a  letter  written  by  Irenee  du  Pont,  Vice 
President  of  the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  our  greatest 
maker  of  explosives,  which  had  received  such  rich  bounty 
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from  the  Allied  war-chests.  It  said  that  their  Carney's  Point 
smokeless-powder  plant,  located  on  the  Delaware  River  op- 
posite Wilmington,  could  be  destroyed  by  German  commerce 
raiders'  quick-firing  guns.  Secretary  Daniels  could  look  after 
that  with  a  strong  naval  guard. 

Public  suspicion  about  the  possible  activities  of  Germans  in 
the  United  States  had  been  deeply  aroused  by  the  disclosure  in 
early  March  that,  while  President  Wilson  had  been  thinking 
in  January  of  the  peace  "presently  to  be  made,"  "friend  Zim- 
mermann"  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  written  to  the 
German  Minister  to  Mexico  offering  the  bait  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  as  Mexico's  reward  for  allying  herself  with  Germany  in 
a  victorious  war  against  the  United  States.  Now  we  knew  to 
whose  tune  our  soldiers  had  been  patrolling  the  Mexican 
border. 

All  the  National  Guard  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  bor- 
der upon  the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  Germany,  leaving 
the  patrol  to  the  Regulars.  The  Mexican  situation  had  seemed 
to  be  in  hand  after  the  understanding  reached  by  the  American- 
Mexican  Commission.  But  the  Zimmermann  letter  suggested 
possibilities  in  common  action  by  German  agencies  within  the 
United  States  and  in  Mexico  which  might  well  disturb  the 
War  Department,  while,  with  the  rise  of  popular  war  emotion, 
as  submarine  sinkings  of  American  ships  continued,  public  sus- 
picion grew  into  anger  and  alarm. 

Many  Germans  in  the  United  States  were  reported  to  be 
members  of  a  secret  organization,  under  direction  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff,  which  might  blow  up  bridges  and  muni- 
tion plants  and  carry  on  a  general  sabotage.  Private  in- 
formation about  German  plots  was  pouring  into  the  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  often  from  highly 
responsible  people.  If  half  the  intimations  were  true,  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  of  German  extraction  were  disloyal,  and 
there  would  be  an  earthquake  of  explosions  at  the  zero  hour. 
In  our  great  cities,  with  their  large  foreign  groups,  we  might 
have  internecine  warfare,  as  well  as  war  with  the  Kaiser,  on 
our  hands. 
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Wholesale  arrests  on  suspicion  were  out  of  the  question, 
not  to  mention  their  illegality.  Reason  would  not  indict  the 
ten  million  people  of  German  descent  in  the  United  States  for 
the  acts  of  the  Kaiser's  government,  which  was  in  a  mood  to 
stop  at  no  measure  for  its  own  preservation.  Their  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  as  against  all  other  nations,  was  in  different 
category  from  their  feeling  for  those  of  kindred  blood  in  the 
fatherland  as  against  the  British,  French,  Russians,  or  Italians. 
But  reason,  which  was  that  of  statesmanship  rather  than 
prejudice,  would  be  prepared  for  all  possibilities.  If  disloyalty 
showed  its  head,  action  must  be  swift  and  summary.  Once  war 
began  Baker  would  give  the  Army  full  authority  to  suppress 
disorder  of  any  kind  for  its  own  protection  and  that  of  the 
state.  In  forwarding  a  telegram  which  he  was  sending  to  De- 
partment Commanders  on  March  29,  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  prompt  and  decisive  action,  in  the 
first  case  occurring,  by  the  Federal  military  authorities  without 
waiting  for  any  sort  of  police  or  legal  process  will  prove  a 
powerful  deterrent,  while  uncertainty  of  action  and  confusion 
of  counsel  will  be  bad  both  for  the  country  and  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  trouble." 

There  were  other  canal  locks  whose  destruction  would  be  as 
serious  as  that  of  the  Panama  locks.  Sault  Sainte  Marie  was  the 
channel  for  the  movement  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior 
mines  for  the  making  of  munitions.  Major  General  Thomas  H. 
Barry,  commanding  the  Central  Department,  was  too  thor- 
ough a  soldier  to  need  many  hints  on  this  score.  A  detachment 
of  the  Michigan  National  Guard  was  immediately  put  on 
guard  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 

Milwaukee,  which  was  in  Barry's  department,  contained 
many  persons  of  German  birth  or  descent.  It  had  been  a  center 
of  pro-German  sentiment.  Nowhere  had  the  pro-Ally  and  the 
pro-German  factions  been  more  bitter.  The  cool  Barry,  who 
would  not  have  been  fussed  by  a  combined  earthquake  and 
hurricane,  had  in  mind  the  "alien  danger"  and  the  "spy  dan- 
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ger"  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the 
citizens'  committees  and  with  all  sections  of  the  population. 
In  keeping  with  Baker's  orders  his  was  the  iron  hand  in  the 
velvet  glove.  The  anticipated  riots  and  resistance  to  authority 
did  not  materialize,  whether  owing  to  the  precautions  or  not. 
"All  quiet  in  this  department,"  General  Barry  reported  after 
war  was  declared.  Later,  American  soldiers  with  German 
names  were  to  give  their  answers  on  the  front  in  France  to  the 
charges  of  disloyalty. 

THE  DOLLAR- A- YEAR  MEN  AT  WORK 

By  the  second  week  in  March  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  industrial  experts,  or  joint  meetings  with  the  parent 
body  of  Cabinet  members,  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
which  had  become  increasingly  frequent  after  the  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations,  were  being  held  almost  daily.  Although 
the  Commission  had  no  funds  to  pay  its  office  rent  it  was  pres- 
ently, owing  to  the  private  wealth  of  its  members,  in  no  danger 
of  being  evicted  from  its  offices  in  the  Munsey  Building,  which 
was  the  only  modern  office  building,  not  government-owned, 
in  the  national  political  and  residential  city  of  Washington. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  committees 
the  dollar-a-year  men  had  fresh  reminders  of  how  enormous  a 
task  they  faced.  The  more  they  did  the  more  there  was  yet  to 
do.  Those  with  a  broad  knowledge  found  that  this  war  busi- 
ness embraced  an  immense  variety  of  sources  of  production 
of  which  they  had  never  heard.  As  the  call  was  for  more  action 
and  less  talk  the  Commission  passed  a  resolution  that  any  mem- 
ber must  finish  what  he  had  to  say  in  three  minutes. 

American  impatience  for  quick  results,  taking  yesterday's 
progress  for  granted,  as  it  spurred  today's  and  tomorrow's, 
overlooked  the  immense  amount  that  had  been  accomplished 
since  pioneers  Coffin  and  Gifford  and  their  colleagues  had  be- 
gun their  work  for  industrial  preparedness.  The  organization 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  had  expanded  into  State 
and  local  councils,  with  women's  branches,  which  were  waiting 
for  the  word  to  go.  A  multitude  of  concerns  that  could  produce 
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munitions  had  been  listed.  Possible  shortages  of  material  were 
being  considered.  There  were  committees  and  sub-committees 
"under  and  co-operating  with"  Willard  in  his  department,  and 
with  Coffin,  Baruch,  Gompers,  Rosenwald,  Godfrey,  and  Mar- 
tin in  their  departments.  The  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
as  well  as  all  the  other  engineering  and  expert  and  trade  as- 
sociations were  at  the  Commission's  service.  There  was  a  sec- 
tion on  "Co-operation  with  the  States."  There  were  commit- 
tees on  aluminum,  brass,  asbestos,  cement,  and  all  kinds  of 
chemicals,  as  well  as  on  wages  and  hours;  and  on  welfare  work, 
women  in  industry,  and  sanitation,  as  well  as  on  canned  goods, 
woolens,  cotton,  mattresses  and  pillows,  and  all  kinds  of  metal 
products.  Whenever  it  seemed  as  if  the  list  of  committees  was 
complete,  some  important  group  of  experts  would  insist  on 
still  another  committee  as  indispensable  if  American  industry 
were  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  war.  The  head  of  every 
committee,  and  usually  all  his  colleagues,  were  men  who  had 
been  used  to  definite  authority. 

"See  Walter  Gilford!"  was  the  advice  to  volunteers.  As  the 
harmonizing  influence  he  hesitated  to  make  out  written  tables 
of  organization  lest  he  offend  natural  human  jealousies. 

Baker  was  apprised  that  the  time  had  come  for  further  con- 
centrations, especially  about  ordnance,  in  which  we  were  so 
backward.  The  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  democracy  toward 
what  was  to  be  known  as  an  industrial  dictatorship  was  taken 
on  March  17,  when  the  Munitions  Standards  Board  was 
created.  Baker  chose  for  its  chairman  Frank  A.  Scott,  who  by 
the  time  he  was  forty  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  top  in  the 
Warner  &  Swazey  Company,  a  large  firm  that  made  optical  and 
other  instruments  of  delicate  precision.  Scott  was  a  keen 
student  of  military  affairs;  he  knew  the  business  world;  he 
knew  the  Army  through  his  association  with  the  National 
Guard;  and  his  business  had  taken  him  abroad  during  the 
War,  where  he  had  gained  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  munition-making. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Munitions  Standards 
Board  comprise  fifty-three  closely  typewritten  pages,  of  which 
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Baker's  opening  talk  represents  two.  He  had  been  learning  a 
great  deal,  he  said,  about  the  difficulty  of  production,  which 
required  "system  in  arrangement  and  supervision  of  labor,  in 
the  question  of  types,  selection  of  plants,  so  as  to  avoid  com- 
plication and  confusion  of  multiple  operations."  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  new  task  before  us  of  producing  war  munitions, 
he  said:  "Mr.  Scott  gave  me  a  picture  of  a  stock  room  in  a  great 
plant  engaged  in  producing  a  single  munition  of  war;  and 
that  room,  which  looked  to  an  untrained  eye  like  a  complete 
factory  in  itself,  was  merely  the  stock  table  of  the  gauges,  dies, 
and  special  tools  required  in  that  one  plant  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully on  a  large  scale  a  single  item  of  production.  ...  I 
am  every  day  receiving  a  great  many  letters,  some  of  them  from 
lepresentatives  of  great  groups  of  men,  some  from  individuals, 
asking  'What  can  I  do?  And  what  can  I  do  now?'  " 

These  questions  were  sounding  up  from  all  the  local 
branches  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  from  all  those 
offering  their  assistance  to  the  numerous  committees  under  the 
Advisory  Commission,  even  while  it  was  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  we  would  enter  the  War,  and  just  as  uncertain  what 
our  part  would  be  if  we  did.  A  concrete  answer  was  expected 
from  this  meeting  about  munitions  when  there  was  no  money 
in  sight  to  pay  for  the  rifles  for  a  single  company  of  infantry  or 
for  a  single  piece  of  artillery.  Present  with  the  industrialists 
were  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle  of  the  Navy  and  Colonel  Ed- 
win B.  Babbitt  for  the  Ordnance  bureau  of  the  Army.  Scott  re- 
assured them  on  the  part  of  the  industrialists:  "We  have  no 
thought  whatever  of  paralleling  the  system  you  have  already 
built  up  with  another  system." 

As  chairman,  Scott  had  to  take  care  in  guiding  the  two  in- 
terests represented  over  the  bumps;  for  it  soon  became  evident 
that  there  would  be  less  deliberative  etiquette  and  more  plain 
speaking  than  in  the  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 
Walter  Gifford  said  the  problem  was  how  to  get  concrete 
things  done.  Otherwise,  "we  can  meet,  and  meet  again  and 
again,  but  unless  we  determine  precisely  what  the  next  step 
will  be  .  .  .  our  efforts  will  be  to  no  purpose."  Coffin  said, 
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"Mr.  Van  Der  Voort  sits  with  us  as  the  representative  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  organizations  in  the  world";  and  Van 
Der  Voort's  comment  was,  "Anything  in  our  power  we  will  do." 
Francis  C.  Pratt,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  knew  of 
contracts  for  the  Allies,  running  into  millions  of  dollars,  which 
had  waited  for  months  before  work  began  because  "it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  obtain  drawings  and  specifications  that  any 
man  could  understand."  We  must  avoid  this  when  we  went  to 
war.  And  the  Ordnance  bureau  had  no  drawings  of  their  ma- 
chinery in  the  arsenals  for  reproduction! 

When  Pratt  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  nettled  him,  "I 
assume  I  know  my  business,"  Colonel  Babbitt  reminded  the 
industrialists  that  war  itself  is  a  business.  The  Colonel  had 
asked  the  recent  Congress  for  §800,000  (a  modest  amount,  as 
Chairman  Scott  agreed)  to  supply  necessary  jigs  and  gauges, 
and  had  not  received  a  cent.  His  clerks  were  working  many 
extra  hours  a  day  drawing  up  specifications  widiout  extra  pay. 
Coffin  said  private  concerns  would  send  their  skilled  draftsmen 
to  help  the  government. 

Samuel  Vauclain,  President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  said  his  plant  had  completed  contracts  for  rifles  and 
other  munitions  for  the  Allies.  Were  the  machines  to  be  dis- 
mantled, or  immediately  put  to  work  for  America?  Again  the 
answer  was,  no  money. 

J.  E.  Otterson  brought  up  the  question  of  "tolerances," 
which  started  a  controversy  about  the  stiffness  of  government 
specifications  and  inspection.  Colonel  Babbitt  explained  the 
reason  for  this  stiffness.  A  faulty  article  produced  in  peace-time 
could  be  cast  aside  by  the  purchaser  and  another  provided  in 
its  place  by  the  maker.  In  war,  on  the  other  hand,  a  faulty  gun 
or  shell  might  cost  lives,  might  lose  a  battle.  A  premature  shell- 
burst  at  the  muzzle  was  more  dangerous  to  friend  than  to  foe. 
I  knew  this  very  well,  from  my  own  experience;  two  or  three 
of  the  closest  calls  I  had  were  due  to  the  bursting  at  the  gun- 
muzzle  of  a  shell  that  was  meant  for  an  enemy  thousands  of 
yards  away — the  product  of  some  inexpert  shell-maker.  There 
were  also,  scattered  over  the  battlefields,  "dud"  shells  that  had 
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failed  to  explode.  By  the  time  the  British  were  in  the  Somme 
battle,  however,  the  American  shells  were  excellent,  and  the 
Allies  needed  all  we  could  produce  for  their  coming  campaigns 
of  1917.  What  we  were  aiming  for  at  the  moment  was  addi- 
tional production  for  our  own  use.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that 
our  government  ask  the  Allied  governments  for  their  latest 
technical  information,  Colonel  Babbitt  said  that  this  had  bet- 
ter be  done  privately  by  the  industrialists  themselves  through 
the  embassies. 

As  late  as  the  day  before  our  declaration  of  war  Colonel 
William  Lassiter,  our  military  attache  in  London,  received  this 
note  from  the  British  Staff:  "As  soon  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  finished  its  work,  I  will  let  you  have  the  informa- 
tion on  the  various  subjects  which  you  specified,  and  the  vari- 
ous training  manuals,  etc.  Until  then  I  feel  that  my  hands  are 
rather  tied."  G  The  Allies  would  be  convinced  we  were  going 
to  war  only  when  the  Congress  passed  the  declaration  of  war. 

A  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  INDUSTRY 

That  meeting  of  the  Munitions  Standards  Board  was  most 
instructive.  It  developed  the  need  for  another  body  which 
should  take  over  all  the  business  of  war  supply,  with  definite 
authority  for  action  based  in  his  department  for  each  com- 
mittee chief.  The  electric  Frank  A.  Scott  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man, and  Chester  C.  Bolton,  his  assistant,  and  H.  P.  Bingham, 
secretary,  of  the  new  General  Munitions  Board,  which  was 
later  to  become  the  War  Industries  Board.  Scott  had  a  mar- 
velous gift  for  composing  differences  at  meetings  and  prescrib- 
ing definite  missions  for  the  men  present,  the  purpose  of  which 
he  illumined  with  lucid,  rapid-fire  explanations.  The  indus- 
trialists working  with  him  carried  their  rank  after  their  names 
— "President,"  or  "Manager,"  of  their  respective  businesses; 
and  they  were  strongly  for  Scott  because  he  knew  how  to  han- 
dle the  potentates  of  that  mysterious  Army  world  whose  rank 
appeared  before  their  names,  and  who  seemed  to  have  very 
little  idea  of  business  as  business  men  understood  it.  He  would 
give  the  colonels  and  generals  the  straight  talk  of  the  kind 
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that  they  understood  among  themselves  without  offending 
their  sensibilities.  When  an  artillery  chief  said  that  we  could 
never  make  artillery  for  our  army  because  all  the  means  of 
production  were  serving  the  Allies,  Scott  turned  to  the  tele- 
phone. "I  am  going  to  call  up  the  Secretary  of  War  and  ask 
him  to  see  the  President  at  once  to  make  peace.  We  can't  fight 
a  war  without  guns."  He  did  not  have  to  put  the  call  through. 

There  were  no  impossibles  for  Scott,  who  accompanied  his 
optimism  with  reminders  to  the  captains  of  industry  that  we 
were  facing  the  enormous  difficulties  of  a  non-military  nation 
forced  into  war,  and  reminders  to  the  army  chiefs  of  their  de- 
pendence on  the  nation's  industries. 

"I  shall  not  give  you  a  commission  in  the  Army,"  Baker  told 
Scott.  "You  can  do  your  work  better  without  it."  7 

The  wisdom  of  this  decision  became  apparent  to  many 
dollar-a-year  men  who  became  reserve  officers.  At  first,  the 
Army  chiefs  preferred  that  all  who  served  the  Army  should  be 
commissioned,  which  would  require  that  they  work  "through 
channels."  But  as  a  civilian,  Scott  would  not  have  to  wait  upon 
the  precedence  of  superior  rank:  he  would  have  a  rank  of  his 
own  which  opened  the  door  of  Army  chief,  industrialist,  or 
Secretary  of  War. 

Scott  was  organizing  the  General  Munitions  Board,  and 
looking  for  a  Staff  officer  who  could  think  in  terms  of  the  Army 
as  a  whole,  when  he  met  at  Colonel  Babbitt's  desk  Major  Pal- 
mer E.  Pierce,  of  the  General  Staff.  In  that  feverish  period, 
when  prompt  judgments  were  formed  on  first  impressions, 
Scott  concluded  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  Pierce  that  he 
had  found  his  man.  With  Baker's  support,  Scott  and  Pierce 
were  to  be  the  "contact  men"  between  the  Army  bureaus  and 
industry  in  forming  our  industrial  war  machine. 

The  new  board  held  its  first  of  a  succession  of  daily  meet- 
ings when  the  Congress  had  the  war  resolution  before  it  and 
Baker  had  the  Draft  Bill  on  the  President's  desk  ready  for  in- 
troduction the  moment  war  was  declared.  The  members  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  principal  bureaus  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  for  industry:  raw  materials,  Baruch,  L,  L, 
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Summers;  manufacture,  Coffin;  supplies,  Rosenwald,  Charles 
Eisenmann;  medicine,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson; 
National  Research  Council,  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Millikan.  Five  of  them  were  chiefs  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, that  parent  which  was  to  yield  executive  action  to  its 
child.  There  was  no  need  of  a  resolution  to  limit  debate.  The 
talk  of  these  men  was  to  the  point  on  the  eve  of  Avar. 

Commander  T.  A.  Kearney  put  the  questions  "What  can  I 
do?  What  can  I  do  now?"  on  behalf  of  the  Navy.  Were  we  to 
fight  only  on  the  sea,  or  also  on  the  land?  8  Did  the  answer  lie 
with  the  President?  or  Baker?  or  Daniels?  or  the  American 
people? — It  lay  with  the  Allies.  There  was  as  yet  no  suggestion 
from  them  that  we  should  send  troops  to  France. 

In  the  Baker  files  is  a  confidential  report  of  a  conversation 
with  Colonel  Johannet,  Comptroller  of  the  French  War  De- 
partment, in  charge  of  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  M.  Bloch,  representing  the  French  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  United  States.  This  said  that  France  prima- 
rily needed  credit  to  purchase  supplies,  and  then  their  prompt 
transport.  An  American  army  in  France  was  deprecated.  There 
were  soldiers  enough.  Transporting  an  army  would  clog  trans- 
portation facilities  and  take  away  men  needed  in  our  fields 
and  shops  to  produce  supplies.  Canada  and  Australia  each  had 
a  hundred  thousand  trained  and  equipped  men  who  were  wait- 
ing for  transport.  England  had  a  large  number  of  men  who  had 
not  seen  service. 

"As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,"  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  conversation,  "this  should  be  a  war  of  finances,  sup- 
plies and  transportation,  and  the  best  protection  we  have 
against  foreign  aggression  is  the  soldiers  of  France  and  Eng- 
land and  the  navies  of  the  Allies,  ably  assisted  by  our  own 
Navy."  In  short,  our  mothers  need  not  worry  that  their  sons 
would  be  sent  to  the  trenches.  Our  captains  of  industry  were 
to  be  our  generals,  our  workers  to  be  our  soldiers.  On  March 
30  our  Major  James  Logan,  Jr.,  reported  from  Paris  that  "in 
talking  jokingly  of  our  entry  into  the  War,  one  of  the  French 
Staff  officers  said  that  the  French  General  Staff  was  not  par- 
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ticularly  interested  in  having  American  troops  in  France."  9 
Three  days  before  our  entry  into  the  War,  Julius  Rosenwald 
reported  that  we  could  not  clothe  a  million  men  before  January 
1,  1918.  The  truth  of  the  Advisory  Commission's  resolution 
(less  than  two  weeks  after  die  break  of  relations  with  Germany) 
that  our  enormous  resources  "in  producing  industry  and 
skilled  labor  were  inadequate  for  national  service"  10  was  com- 
ing home  to  industrial  America  in  cold  detail.  Every  one  of 
the  million  able-bodied  men  whom  we  were  to  arm,  equip, 
and  supply  must  be  withdrawn  from  industry  when  already 
our  plants  and  labor  were  occupied  in  provisioning  the  Allies. 


VI 


EMOTION  AND  ACTION 

The  moment  that  we  were  in  the  War  the  flood-gates  of  in- 
formation, suggestions,  and  requests  from  our  Allies  were 
opened.  Our  military  attaches  in  London  called  for  a  general 
officer  and  more  assistants.1  The  French  wanted  us  to  send  over 
a  General  and  twenty  staff  officers  (when  twenty-seven  were  all 
we  had  in  Washington).2  Through  our  military  attache  in 
Petrograd  the  Russian  Staff  informed  us  that  they  would  per- 
mit as  many  as  fourteen  American  staff  officers  to  be  attached 
to  the  Russian  army.3 

We  were  learning  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  send  a 
small  force  of  soldiers  to  France.  At  the  same  time  that  Major 
Logan  was  saying  in  his  dispatch  of  March  30  (from  which  I 
have  already  quoted)  that  the  French  General  Staff  showed  no 
interest  in  an  American  expeditionary  force,  he  was  reporting 
that  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jusserand,  and  the  French 
military  attache"  in  Washington  had  both  urged  on  their  gov- 
ernment "the  advisability  of  having  American  troops  partici- 
pate or  be  represented  in  the  military  operations  in  France 
both  on  account  of  its  importance  as  a  moral  factor  against 
Germany  and  because  of  the  need  of  keeping  up  America's  in- 
terest in  the  war."  This  is  the  first  official  mention  of  the  fu- 
ture A.  E.  F. 

Because  the  French  were  sure  they  had  the  best  army  among 
the  Allies,  and  the  theater  of  war  was  in  France,  they  asked  us 
to  send  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  France  to  be 
trained  near  the  front  where  "in  close  touch  with  the  changing 
methods  and  conditions  of  warfare  they  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  war."  4  But  the  British  Chief 
of  Staff  thought  that  "American  troops  should  be  trained  at 
home  and  not  rushed  to  France  before  being  trained."  5  The 
French  would  have  the  commander  of  an  American  expedi- 
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tionary  force  report  to  a  French  commander,  while  the  French 
Staff  would  work  up  all  the  details  for  us.0 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  calling  for 
precedence  to  military  orders  from  Russia  in  our  factories; 
asked  us  to  send  immediately  two  thousand  locomotives  and 
freight  cars;  and  assured  us  that  in  Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific, 
pier  space  would  be  provided  to  unload  twenty-five  steamers  a 
day  from  America.7  We  now  received  a  fuller  list  of  immediate 
requirements  from  M.  Albert  Thomas,  French  Minister  of 
Munitions,  who,  before  we  went  into  the  war,  was  concerned 
only  with  clearing  the  New  York  docks  of  supplies  for  France; 
when — for  lack  of  shipping — not  even  these  could  be  trans- 
ported. He  wanted  1,100,000  tons  of  heavy  freight  and  115,000 
tons  of  light  freight  before  July  1,  1917;  though  our  Shipping 
Board  estimated  that  the  transport  for  half  that  amount  was 
not  in  sight  if  we  gave  all  we  had  to  the  service  of  France.  He 
would  also  have  us  fill  orders  for  2,000  kilometers  of  railroad 
track,  1,000  locomotives,  iron  bridge  material,  and  quantities 
of  steel.8  Italy,  Belgium,  Rumania,  and  other  continental 
Allies  were  sending  similar  appeals.  In  their  minds  there  was 
no  bottom  to  American  resources  and  no  limit  to  our  quantity 
production.  Payment  could  be  made  by  drafts  on  the  sums  we 
loaned  them. 

The  French  were  solicitous  that  we  establish  a  strong  censor- 
ship lest  military  secrets  they  shared  with  us  should  reach  the 
Germans.  They  offered  long  recommendations  about  espionage 
and  counter-espionage,  and  the  control  of  American  political 
news,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  their  relations  with  the  neutral 
countries.  They  would  be  only  too  glad  to  send  over  officers  to 
induct  us  into  all  the  necessary  complex  censorship  regulations.9 
But  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  powerful  British  journalist,  was  pub- 
licly calling  on  us  not  to  imitate  the  European  press  censorship 
which  had  been  such  a  grave  handicap  to  the  war  spirit.  At  the 
same  time  the  British  military  authorities  were  worried  lest 
we  should  be  lax:  they  had  found  their  mail  censorship  in- 
valuable in  detecting  enemy  spies. 

National  censorship   of   the   press  was   impracticable  in 
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America.  George  Creel,  whom  the  President  had  appointed  to 
organize  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  would  depend 
upon  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  press.  The  existence  of 
the  new  General  Munitions  Board  was  not  publicly  known  un- 
til April  9,  although  it  had  been  meeting  daily  since  April  3; 
nor  was  it  in  order  to  mention  publicly  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terial to  meet  the  Allied  demands.  A  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  reading  this  narrative  is  that  loyalty  to  the  Allies  required 
that  we  keep  their  military  secrets  as  well  as  our  own. 

We  must  learn  camouflage.  Another  word  which  had  much 
currency  in  the  war  was  liaison;  we  must  learn  that,  too.  It  ex- 
pressed the  reason  why  all  manner  of  people  thought  that  they 
ought  to  be  sent  on  missions  abroad  to  meet  the  leaders  in  Paris 
and  London  and  the  generals  at  the  front  and  return  with 
exact  information  in  all  details  which  would  enable  the  War 
Department  to  co-ordinate  our  activities  with  the  Allies  and 
promptly  win  the  War. 

In  face  of  all  these  appeals,  direct  to  the  War  Department 
and  through  the  White  House,  Baker  wrote  to  the  President 
on  April  1 1  that  he  did  not  favor  sending  large  missions  abroad 
until  "after  the  broad  basis  of  co-operation  is  established."  So 
important  a  business  as  that  "broad  basis  of  co-operation"  be- 
tween great  nations  in  war  may  hardly  be  conducted  hap- 
hazardly by  subordinates,  however  earnest  they  may  be  on  the 
subject  of  liaison. 

In  the  Baker  files,  with  the  date  blank  for  filling  in  the  day 
on  which  we  declared  war,  is  the  form  for  a  cable  through  the 
State  Department  to  the  governments  of  the  leading  Allies  ex- 
pressing our  welcome  of  missions  which  should  be  sent  to 
America  for  our  information  and  guidance.  Cables  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris  immediately  made  the  same  obvious  suggestion. 
Both  the  British  and  the  French  assembled  large  missions  of 
the  experts  in  every  branch  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  War 
at  the  front  or  behind  the  lines.  The  Balfour  mission  took  its 
name  from  its  chief,  Arthur  Balfour,  former  Premier  of  Britain. 
Viviani,  former  Premier  of  France,  was  the  chief  of  the  French 
mission,  which  became  popularly  known  as  the  "Joffre  mis- 
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sion,"  owing  to  the  fame  of  Marshal  Joffre,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  its  military  delegation.  When  the  two  missions  arrived  they 
were  to  startle  our  official  world  with  the  truth  about  the  Allied 
military  situation.  But  Secretary  Daniels  had  known  the  truth 
about  the  naval  situation  before  the  British  and  the  French 
missions  had  sailed.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  role 
of  our  Navy.  Its  area  of  action  would  be  that  of  the  German 
submarines  whose  unrestricted  operations  had  brought  us  into 
the  War.  Naval  co-ordination  was  definitely  with  the  British 
Admiralty,  to  which  we  would  send  such  reinforcement  in  our 
power  as  it  advised. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims  had  sailed  incognito  from  New 
York  before  our  entry  into  the  war.  Upon  Sims'  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  had  revealed  to  him  in  fine 
candor  the  facts  which,  for  the  sake  of  Allied  morale,  might 
not  be  publicly  confessed.  The  published  statements  of  sub- 
marine sinkings  were  not  incorrect  on  their  face.  They  gave 
the  number  of  British  ships  sunk,  but  not  the  total  tonnage  of 
sinkings,  including  neutral  ships,  which  had  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  war  transport.  There  had  been  536,000  tons 
sunk  in  February,  the  first  month  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare;  603,000  in  March;  and  April's  figures  promised  goo,- 
000.  At  this  rate,  England  would  have  to  yield  or  starve  by  No- 
vember 1,  19 17. 10  Our  first  flotilla  of  destroyers  was  on  the  way 
to  Queenstown.  We  were  hastening  the  building  of  the  new 
destroyers  of  our  1916  program  and  a  new  program  of  light 
craft  for  submarine  chasing.  So  the  Navy,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Army,  was  pressing  its  demands  for  material  upon  the 
Munitions  Board. 

Despite  the  resistance  of  the  War  Department  to  the  flock  of 
missions,  there  were  such  powerful  influences  at  work  to  get 
some  kind  of  political  authorization,  that  Ambassador  Walter 
H.  Page  was  complaining  two  months  later  of  the  conflicting 
number  of  missions  which  were  occupying  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  British  War  Office.  Meanwhile,  Americans  who  were  liv- 
ing abroad,  or  who  were  abroad  on  some  sort  of  errand,  were 
pouring  in  conflicting  suggestions  and  sounding  alai'ms.  One 
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eminent  scholar,  in  his  letters  and  cables  from  Paris,  said  the 
only  hope  of  keeping  the  Germans  from  invading  America  was 
to  send  over  500,000  mechanics  at  once  to  double  the  size  of 
French  factories;  10,000  aviators,  and  a  million  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, when  there  was  not  one-twentieth  of  this  number  on 
the  Western  front.  The  scholars  were  given  to  appealing  direct 
to  Professor  Wilson  at  the  White  House.  Baker  wrote  to  the 
President  that  this  particular  scholar's  suggestion  left  "rather 
the  impression  of  a  new  and  tremendous  situation  upon  an  ex- 
citable temperament  than  the  collected  reflections  of  a  com- 
posed spirit." 

Retired  officers,  scientists,  inventors,  dreamers,  left  at  the 
White  House  their  plans  for  winning  the  War,  or  insisted  upon 
presenting  them  to  Baker  in  person.  Delegations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals had  plans.  There  were  the  firemen  who  would  send 
fire-engines  to  France  to  flood  the  Germans  out  of  the  trenches. 
They  had  overlooked  the  details  of  how  the  water-mains  were 
to  be  laid  at  the  front  and  what  German  shells  might  do  to 
the  workmen  and  later  to  the  engines.  Among  the  inventions 
was  a  new  method  of  propelling  airplanes  which  would  save 
the  expense  and  time  of  making  motors,  and  thus  insure  mass 
production  of  bombing  planes  to  overwhelm  the  German  army; 
a  pinwheel  arrangement  on  either  wing  of  the  plane  was  to 
communicate  the  energy  which  revolved  the  propeller.  Yet  this 
was  hardly  more  absurd  than  the  elaborate  schemes  of  strategists 
who  would  have  an  American  army  strike  the  Germans  in  the 
flank  by  way  of  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Switzerland,  or 
Serbia. 

If  the  author  of  the  plan  was  a  distinguished  person,  whether 
retired  officer  or  civilian,  and  the  War  College  did  not  write 
a  courteous  and  detailed  memorandum  of  reasons  explaining 
its  impracticability,  then  plainly  the  War  College  and  Baker 
were  not  interested  in  winning  the  War.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  of  impatient  callers,  "What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  do 
now?"  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  already  so  deep  in  his  third 
war  clerically,  might  have  been  assigned  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  corridor  carrying  a  placard  reading  "You  will  know  as  soon 
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as  the  War  Department  learns  from  the  concerted  council  of 
the  Allied  missions  what  they  want  us  to  do." 

It  was  three  weeks  after  our  declaration  of  war  before  the 
Allied  missions  were  in  the  United  States.  I  find  it  valuable  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation's  mind  and  what  was  being 
done  in  the  meantime.  Documents  reveal  them  as  a  very  im- 
portant three  weeks  in  our  part  in  the  World  War,  rather  than 
a  "lost  three  weeks."  It  was  clear  that  the  Allies  needed  money. 
We  were  supplying  it.  We  were  assuring  priority  for  the  orders 
for  the  Allied  armies,  which  were  fighting  while  our  Army  was 
in  the  making.  Meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  War  was  hastening 
the  recruiting  of  the  Regulars  and  National  Guard  to  full 
strength,  and  encouraging  the  passage  of  the  Draft  Bill,  which 
would  give  the  War  Department  a  call  on  our  reservoir  of  man- 
power; and  we  were  going  ahead  with  our  arrangements  for 
provisioning,  equipping,  officering,  and  training  a  great  army. 
In  those  three  weeks  came  a  test  of  administrative  initiative, 
courage,  decision,  and  sagacity  when  minor  blunders  might  be 
mistaken  for  vital  ones,  while  others,  which  looked  negligible, 
might  prove  to  be  irreparable.  There  were  numerous  administra- 
tive handicaps.  One  of  them  I  shall  have  cause  to  reiterate:  after 
our  entry  into  the  War  all  the  authorized  funds  the  War  De- 
partment had  at  its  disposal  until  June  15  were  thirty  million 
dollars. 

"a  heavy  burden  upon  thee,  son!" 

The  Secretary  of  War  in  1917-18  was  the  bridge  between 
the  people  and  the  Army  which  was  to  translate  the  people's 
strength  into  armed  power;  the  bridge  between  the  President 
and  die  Army,  and  between  the  President  and  the  people;  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Army,  with  its  colossal  demands 
for  appropriations;  between  the  parents  and  the  son  in  the 
ranks;  between  the  shoemaker  and  the  soldier  who  wore  out 
shoes  on  the  march;  between  the  soldier's  stomach  and  the 
kitchen.  Later  he  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  men  and  sup- 
plies in  France;  the  bridge  between  the  Shipping  Board  and 
their  transport  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  His  de- 
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cision  about  policies  was  final  unless  reversed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. His  might  be  the  most  disastrous  individual  failure  in  its 
effect  on  the  whole. 

"The  Lord  has  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  thee,  son,"  said 
the  tall,  white-bearded  leader  of  a  delegation  of  Dunkards  who 
asked  him  for  the  exemption  of  members  of  their  religious 
faith  from  the  draft. 

Destiny  which,  in  the  unexpected  swing  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  California,  had  made  Wilson  President  again,  had,  in  turn, 
made  the  former  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  had  never  even 
played  with  lead  soldiers  as  a  boy,  the  civil  master  of  all  our  gen- 
erals and  our  armies  when  we  were  to  number  our  generals  by 
hundreds  and  our  soldiers  by  millions. 

Though  we  Americans  were  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  war,  we  were  confident  that  America's  energy 
and  education  would  make  it  as  strong  in  war  as  in  the  works 
of  peace  which  had  been  the  source  of  its  progress.  Ours  was  a 
land  where  the  ambition  of  an  able-bodied  youth,  and  of  his 
parents  for  him,  lay  along  the  lines  of  civil  occupation,  rather 
than  a  commission  in  the  Army;  a  land  where  the  generals  were 
the  industrial  builders,  and  the  average  man  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  insignia  of  rank  of  a  captain  and  a 
colonel,  or  the  difference  between  an  army  corps  and  a  staff 
corps,  or  a  battalion  and  a  division.  Millions  of  our  youth 
realized  that  the  most  valuable  thing  they  could  now  possess 
was  military  training;  and  a  millionaire's  son,  if  he  had  none, 
was  at  a  disadvantage  with  a  corporal  of  Regulars.  Looking 
back  on  this  time,  Baker  wrote  ten  years  afterwards  in  the  in- 
troduction to  a  book: 

"One  of  the  characteristics  of  advancing  civilization  is  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  efforts  of  force;  war  completely 
reverses  the  process.  While  war  lasts,  force  reigns,  and  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  are  silent.  The  last  war  was  in  a  very  literal 
sense  a  World  War.  Not  only  did  its  consequences  affect  the 
entire  political  and  economic  structure  of  modern  society,  but 
it  drafted  men  from  the  desert  and  supplies  from  the  recesses 
of  dark  continents  to  feed  the  fires  which  burned  at  the  same 
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time  on  a  dozen  widely  scattered  fronts.  It  stripped  the  human 
race  of  its  variant  civilizations  and  subjected  all  men  every- 
where simultaneously  to  the  dominance  of  a  single  primitive 
passion.  Within  each  nation  the  War  interrupted  all  customary 
and  familiar  relations.  Each  nation  started  with  'business  as 
usual'  as  a  slogan  for  its  civil  population,  and  ended  with  its 
civilians  as  militarized  as  its  soldiers."  11 

He  mentioned  how  millions  of  postcards,  addressed  in  readi- 
ness, had  been  mailed  by  the  French  War  Office  on  mobiliza- 
tion, telling  each  Frenchman  his  immediate  duty. 

"When  we  went  into  the  War  nobody  knew  what  anybody's 
duty  was  to  be,"  he  said,  "apart  from  the  regular  organized 
forces  of  the  country." 

Late  one  afternoon,  just  before  our  entry  into  the  War,  an 
assistant  witnessed  a  little  personal  preparedness  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which,  at  first  sight,  might  have  been  taken  to  indicate 
that  he  had  already  fallen  victim  to  administrative  shell-shock. 
He  was  writing  his  name  over  and  over  again  on  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper.  He  chuckled  with  his  explanation,  "I  have  to  write  it  so 
many  times  a  day  that  I  am  practising  a  way  that  will  save  time 
and  motion."  12 

The  bold  signature  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  or  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  would  have  made 
three  of  Baker's  and  taken  three  times  as  long  to  write  as  that 
of  the  man  who  was  "fond  of  short  things."  He  had  it  all  in, 
"Newton  D.  Baker,"  with  a  single  running  stroke.  It  was  legal, 
if  very  small  to  hold  so  much  official  authority  in  1917-18. 
One  day,  as  he  put  his  signature  to  a  paper  that  a  subordinate 
had  written  while  he  went  on  preparing  a  letter  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign,  he  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  for  the  time  when  we  will  again  sign  the  things  we 
write  and  write  the  things  we  sign!" 

But  there  were  occasions  when  he  would  call  for  his 
stenographer,  Jimmy  Durbin,  after  he  had  read  a  letter  or 
memorandum  for  his  signature  on  which  the  author,  or  a  com- 
mittee, had  worked  for  hours. 

"That's  good.  But  you  don't  mind  if  I  put  it  in  my  own 
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words,  because  I  know  how  to  fit  it  in  with  related  things." 
Then,  as  the  result  of  his  rapid  dictation,  what  had  spread  over 
four  or  five  pages  was  brought  back  from  the  typist  in  one. 

RUNNING  THE  RISK  OF  JAIL 

Among  my  memories  of  conversations  in  gathering  material 
for  this  narrative  is  one  in  which  Quartermaster  General 
Sharpe  was  pictured  to  me  as  passing  along  the  corridors  of  the 
War  Department,  shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  War,  proudly 
exhibiting  a  loaf  of  Army  bread  which  had  been  tvirned  out 
by  civilian  bakers  to  show  what  they  could  do  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  This  seemed  to  the  observer  to  be  a  small  de- 
tail to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  man  who  had  such  large  af- 
fairs on  his  hands;  but  his  experience  in  the  Spanish  War  had 
taught  him  the  importance  of  good  bread  for  that  army  of  a 
million  men. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  1917,  Sharpe  went  to  Baker,  after 
the  late  Congress  had  not  even  passed  the  routine  military  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  said  that  if  we  entered  the  War  there 
must  be  all  kinds  of  blank  forms  ready  for  recruiting,  pay, 
travel,  quarters,  rations,  which  must  be  filled  out  by  all  grades 
from  privates  to  division  commanders.  It  would  take  consider- 
able time  to  print  enough  for  a  million  men.  Baker  said,  "Go 
ahead,"  if  Cornelius  Ford,  the  public  printer,  would  join  in 
the  conspiracy  and  take  his  risk.  The  risk  at  that  time  involved 
the  possibility  not  only  that  the  War  might  end  suddenly,  but 
that  we  might  not  even  enter  it  if  it  continued.  Ford  was  agree- 
able, and  the  forms  were  ready  in  ample  time.  Sharpe  remem- 
bered, too,  that  in  the  Spanish  War  the  volunteers  were  weeks 
in  camp  before  they  had  mess  kits;  they  were  using  their  fingers 
in  place  of  knives  and  forks,  and  drinking  their  coffee  out  of 
tomato  cans.  So  Baker  told  Sharpe  to  order  mess  kits. 

Soon  after  our  entry  into  the  War,  Sharpe  appeared  at  Bak- 
er's desk  in  reaction  from  bold  impulses. 

"Mr.  Secretary,"  he  said,  "we  may  both  have  to  go  to  jail." 

"In  that  case,"  Baker  replied,  "I  hope  Mrs.  Sharpe  and  Mrs. 
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Baker  will  bring  in  our  meals,  as  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like 
jail  food."  13 

But  Sharpe  was  serious.  He  explained  that  he  had  gone  much 
further  than  mess  kits  without  authority  from  the  Congress.  He 
had  ordered  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  which  were 
necessary  for  initial  preparations.  He  had  broken  a  criminal 
statute,  and  he  feared  that  he  had  involved  the  Secretary  as 
well  as  himself. 

"Didn't  I  give  you  a  memorandum  to  go  ahead?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  destroyed  that  memorandum  to 
save  you  trouble." 

"Never  destroy  memoranda!  You  are  getting  value  for  money 
received  in  essential  things  for  the  Army?" 

"Yes,  I'm  taking  care  of  that."  14 

"You  need  not  worry  further,"  said  Baker.  "Buy  what  you 
need.  I  will  include  the  amount  in  our  emergency  appropria- 
tion bill  and  explain  it  to  the  committees." 

When  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  the  able  and  conscientious  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  went  through 
the  list  of  requirements,  he  came  to  the  list  of  items  which  had 
worried  Sharpe. 

"What  is  this  for?"  he  asked. 

"It's  already  been  spent,"  Baker  said. 

"Don't  put  it  in  the  record,"  said  Fitzgerald,  alarmed. 

"Yes,  put  it  in  the  record,"  said  Baker.  "I  don't  know  what 
the  law  is  on  the  subject,  but  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  disclose 
the  fact,  and  not  have  somebody  else  appear  later  and  dis- 
cover it."  15 

Every  item  of  any  bureau's  needs  must  be  presented  to  the 
Congress.  In  those  days,  before  the  budget  system,  if  the  Ord- 
nance Department  put  in  an  order  for  fifty  three-inch  guns, 
and  then  found  that  a  turn  in  the  rapid  development  of  tactics 
made  fifty  four-inch  howitzers  more  useful,  the  order  could  not 
be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Yet  there 
were  people  who  said  that  the  Congress,  whose  duty  was  to 
supervise  all  expenditures,  had  little  to  do  in  the  War!  Mem- 
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bers  had  hardly  had  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Draft  Bill,  after  passing  the  resolution  for  war,  when  Baker 
asked  Major  Pierce  to  accompany  him  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gressional committees  the  huge  bundle  of  specifications  of  the 
requirements  of  the  bureaus  as  they  had  made  them  out  for 
the  first  million  men  according  to  the  General  Staff's  plan. 

As  they  rode  to  the  Capitol  Baker  asked  Pierce  questions 
and  made  notes,  which  he  incorporated  in  what,  to  soldier 
Pierce,  was  an  astonishingly  lucid  and  convincing  exposition 
of  the  reasons  why  so  much  money  was  needed.  Before  hurry- 
ing away  to  deal  with  other  pressing  troubles,  Baker  remarked: 
"Major  Pierce  will  explain  the  details  to  you." 

It  would  have  taken  many  hours  to  read  the  list.  Pierce  was 
a  General  Staff  officer,  but  he  could  not  understand — no  one 
person  could — all  these  items  set  down  by  the  experts  whose 
views  Baker  accepted  as  representing  the  judgment  of  his  sub- 
ordinates in  conforming  their  program  to  the  general  plan. 
Senator  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, as  he  looked  at  the  cordage  of  documents  which  the 
Congress  was  supposed  to  analyze,  inquired  as  to  the  total  ex- 
penditures the  whole  represented;  and  this,  Pierce  replied,  was 
approximately  three  billions  of  dollars. 

"Three  billions!  What  do  you  want  it  for?"  gasped  the  sen- 
ator, in  face  of  the  abundant  typewritten  answers  to  his  ques- 
tion before  him.  War  could  not  possibly  be  so  expensive  as  that. 

"Clothing,  cots,  camps,  food,  pay,  medical  supplies,  haver- 
sacks, blankets,  slickers,  cooking  outfits,  horses,  mules,  motor 
trucks,  gun  carriages,  all  forms  of  transportation,  airplanes, 
balloons,  marching  equipment,  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  tanks,  gas- 
masks,  "  Pierce  went  on. 

But  three  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  things! 

"And  we  may  have  to  have  an  army  in  France!"  Pierce  added 
out  of  the  then  secret  convictions  of  the  War  Department. 

"Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  the  senator.  "You're  not  going  to 
send  soldiers  over  there,  are  you?" 

"That  may  be  the  only  way  to  win  the  War." 
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"Well,  the  three  billions  will  be  enough?  You  won't  need 
any  more,  will  you?"  10 

Pierce  could  not  be  certain  even  of  that.  But  the  specifica- 
tions would  care  for  present  needs.  Three  billion  dollars!  The 
soldier  men  were  surely  "having  their  day."  But  Senator  Martin 
was  loyal  to  the  President's  war  policy.  He  would  do  his  best 
to  have  this  gigantic  emergency  appropriation  bill  passed,  when 
the  Congress  was  still  thinking  that  our  part  in  the  War  would 
be  commercial  and  financial,  and  that  the  War  would  not  last 
much  longer. 

However,  an  emergency  fund  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
was  promptly  put  at  the  President's  disposal.  Of  this  the  thirty 
millions  allotted  to  the  War  Department  was  not  enough  to 
equip  one  division,  while  the  public  idea  prevailed  that  the 
War  Department  had  plentiful  funds.  In  the  serialization  of 
the  authorized  biography  of  Major  General  Leonard  Wood, 
which  is  before  me  as  I  write,  I  find  the  statement  embodying 
the  common  view  that,  while  the  War  Department  had  billions 
of  dollars  to  spend  in  April  and  May,  it  was  achieving  little. 

"that's  what  a  secretary  of  war  is  for!" 

The  door  on  the  right  from  Baker's  office  led  to  that  of 
Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  chief  of  the  little  band  of  ex- 
perts who  had  now  become  mighty  as  the  holders  of  the  key 
to  the  treasure  chest  of  military  wisdom  and  training.  There 
were  fewer  than  6,000  Regular  officers  who  were  to  train  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  times  their  own  numbers  to  command  the 
companies  and  battalions  into  which  the  recruits  would  be 
formed.  But  power  was  theirs,  such  power  as  only  war  gives, 
the  power  of  which  they  had  dreamed.  The  old  Army  saying, 
"The  country  forgets  us  in  peace,  but  how  it  does  need  us  in 
war!"  had  justified  itself  again. 

No  executive  was  so  short-handed  in  experts  as  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  who  was  the  technical  adviser  in  fitting 
all  the  activities  into  the  military  plan.  Therein  Scott  might 
envy  the  Advisory  Commission  and  the  Munitions  Board,  which 
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had  at  their  disposal  a  surfeit  of  specialists  who  knew  trans- 
portation and  all  the  branches  of  industry  as  their  life  careers. 
Scott's  General  Staff  officers  had  been  trained  only  in  the  theory 
of  this  gigantic  task  which  had  suddenly  descended  upon  them 
in  a  remorseless  reality. 

They  had  been  so  used  to  restrictions  that  many  of  them 
were  timorous  about  personal  responsibility,  which  was  passed 
on  to  the  senior  in  rank,  who,  in  peace-time,  would  have  re- 
sented any  other  action  by  a  subordinate.  In  the  early  days  in 
the  War  Department  and  in  the  A.  E.  F.  "passing  the  buck" 
led  frequently  to  a  dozen  endorsements — I  saw  as  high  as  twenty 
in  the  A.  E.  F. — which,  in  some  cases,  went  round  the  vicious 
circle  back  to  the  author  of  the  memorandum  without  any 
decision  having  been  made.  When  the  buck  came  to  Baker's 
desk,  either  it  was  sent  to  a  final  resting  place  in  the  files  or 
else  its  recommendations  were  approved.  When  anyone  asked 
why  he  always  took  the  buck,  he  replied:  "That's  what  a 
Secretary  of  War  is  for."  But,  naturally,  only  a  few  of  the  bucks, 
compared  with  the  number  that  went  their  rounds  following 
the  red-tape  line,  reached  his  desk. 

Just  before  we  entered  the  War  the  paternal  Scott  said  to 
Baker  that,  in  face  of  all  the  pressure  and  excitement  which 
were  coming,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  must 
keep  calm  no  matter  who  else  lost  his  head.  But  there  were 
occasions  in  these  early  days  when  glimpses  into  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  office  revealed  Scott  in  very  much  of  a  lashing,  indignant, 
Indian-fighter  mood  over  some  proposal  which  he  considered 
to  be  unfair  and  even  dishonest.  If  it  was  dishonest,  nothing 
could  restrain  him  from  freeing  his  mind. 

There  was  a  snowdrift  of  papers  on  Scott's  desk.  Every  time 
his  door  was  opened  a  messenger  brought  in  another  layer,  or 
another  caller  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  who  was 
departing,  for  another  conference  vital  to  winning  the  War. 

"I'll  sign  this  if  you  will,"  the  General  said  to  a  dollar-a-year 
man.  Thus  both  were  liable  for  an  act  of  initiative  which  was 
against  the  law. 

While  the  Chief  of  Staff  saw  Baker  on  pressing  matters  in 
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the  course  of  the  day,  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the  hour 
set  for  him  to  go  to  the  Secretary  with  two  or  three  baskets  of 
papers.  Of  these  Baker  might  sign  as  many  as  two  hundred  in 
the  next  two  hours.  A  friend  protested  that  this  was  very  peril- 
ous in  view  of  possible  Congressional  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  War. 

"If  I  should  take  the  time  to  read  every  paper  that  I  must 
sign,  the  Germans  would  be  in  Paris  before  I  had  read  the 
first  batch  of  documents!"  Baker  replied.  "I  am  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  somebody  else.  The  Chief  of  Staff  will  give  me  a 
paper  and  say,  'This  has  been  prepared  at  the  War  College, 
and  it  deals  with  such  and  such  a  thing  and  provides  for  so 
and  so,'  and  he  tells  me  the  substance  of  it.  The  next  paper 
may  be  some  modification  of  the  article  of  war  dealing  with 
the  discipline  of  soldiers.  I  will  say,  'Leave  that,  I  would  like  to 
look  it  over.'  By  the  end  of  the  session  I  will  probably  have 
reserved  ten  papers  for  further  consideration."  17 

The  door  on  the  left  of  the  Secretary's  desk  led  to  the  public 
reception  room,  to  the  civil  world  of  all  who  were  to  send 
their  sons  into  the  Army,  and  labor  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
the  bill.  Now  that  the  public  mood  of  the  hour  is  long  past, 
our  press  in  the  early  period  after  our  entry  into  the  War 
reads  strikingly  like  the  press  of  the  North  and  South  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  the  British  press  in  August,  1914.  But  the 
North  and  the  South  were  sending  their  volunteers  toward 
the  front;  French  and  German  homes  were  sending  forth  their 
sons  on  mobilization  day;  and  the  British  Regulars  were  cross- 
ing the  Channel  on  their  way  to  Mons.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  far  from  the  battlefields.  We  had  no  departing  troops  on 
which  to  expend  our  war  emotion;  no  thought  of  casualty  lists, 
which  would  soon  be  reported,  held  that  emotion  taut  and 
still.  We  must  expend  it  on  hanging  out  flags,  in  vocal,  indi- 
vidual, and  mass  demonstrations  of  our  unity  and  determina- 
tion. 

In  a  land  of  societies,  all  of  them,  from  the  Daughters  and 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  to  the  fraternal  orders — labor,  capital, 
trade;   and   the   professions — bar,   bankers,   medical  associa- 
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tions;  chambers  of  commerce,  and  religious  organizations, 
passed  resolutions.  The  German-language  papers,  and  Social- 
ists and  pacifists  who  had  decried  our  entry  into  the  War,  were 
either  coming  to  patriotic  grace  in  resolutions  of  their  own,  or 
allowing  silence  to  give  consent  in  face  of  the  tidal  wave  of 
public  opinion.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  found  that  now 
the  first  step  toward  enforcement  was  to  defeat  Kaiserism.  Re- 
ports of  German  plots  within  our  borders,  of  German  agents 
trying  to  start  a  race  conflict  for  negro  freedom  in  the  Southern 
States,  of  a  German  plot  to  kidnap  President  Wilson,  spurred 
conviction  in  the  hesitant. 

The  War  was  old;  but  we  were  young  in  the  War.  We  had 
to  go  through  all  the  stages  of  emotion  and  learn  through  our 
own  experience.  In  the  mirror  that  the  emergency  had  held  up 
we  were  seeing  ourselves  as  a  whole  in  the  exalted,  wondering 
measure  of  our  power;  and  the  patriotic  chant  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  people,  which  was  not  yet  a  trained 
chorus,  seemed  to  the  masses  of  their  constituents,  as  well  as 
to  many  members  of  the  Congress,  to  represent  a  potentiality 
so  obviously  irresistible  that  Germany  would  soon  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  capitulation. 

We  thrilled,  our  purses  fat  to  our  touch  in  our  generous 
impulse,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
signed  checks  for  two  hundred  million  dollars  to  Britain  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  to  France  and  Italy  as  initial 
loans  to  the  Allies.  We  thrilled  over  the  first  Liberty  Loan, 
with  Rockefeller's  five  millions  of  dollars  leading  the  subscrip- 
tions; over  the  funds  pouring  into  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
welfare  drives;  over  Edison  at  work  in  his  laboratory  to  find  a 
magic  way  of  ending  war  without  using  soldiers  or  submarine- 
chasers,  mine-sweepers,  or  mine-layers;  over  the  magnitude  of 
our  industrial  resources;  over  Roosevelt's  plea  for  the  privilege 
of  leading  a  volunteer  army  to  France.  Russia  should  have  her 
loan,  too.  The  wisdom  of  Elihu  Root,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  mission  on  the  way  to  Russia,  would  supply  the  young  Rus- 
sian republic  with  statesmanship  to  steady  her  leaders  and  peo- 
ple in  their  part;  American  railway  experts  were  on  the  way  to 
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organize  her  transport;  American  financiers  to  organize  her 
finances;  American  newspaper  men  to  carry  on  propaganda 
among  her  people.  Onr  consciousness  of  our  might  was  quick- 
ened by  all  the  Allied  world's  praise  of  us  and  acknowledgment 
of  its  dependence  upon  us. 

The  rotogravure  supplements  of  the  Sunday  papers  carried 
pictures  of  society  women  and  actresses  adding  glamour  to  the 
numerous  drives  and  to  the  effort  to  recruit  the  Army  and 
Navy;  but  the  picture  of  the  quiet  Secretary  of  War  appeared 
seldom.  Two  hundred  members  of  the  Congress  asked  Lloyd 
George  to  free  Ireland.  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  in  a  profound  discussion,  found  that  the 
militarists  and  pacifists  were  disagreeing  as  to  America's  object 
in  the  War. 

Our  Allies  should  have  food  as  well  as  money.  They  should 
not  starve  now  that  America  was  in  the  War.  At  the  sober 
meetings  of  the  Munitions  Board,  though  steel  companies  were 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  run  at  fifty  per  cent  of  capacity 
unless  delivery  of  coal  improved,  food  was  not  one  of  the  short- 
ages that  worried  the  dollai"-a-year  men,  when  everything  the 
soldier  wore  must  be  made  specially  for  him  and  all  of  standard- 
ized pattern,  in  addition  to  arms  and  shelter  for  training. 
Brigadier  General  Abiel  L.  Smith,  of  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment, found  it  a  consoling  thought  that  whether  a  man  was 
in  civil  life  or  in  the  Army  he  must  be  fed.  The  War  did  not 
create  a  million  new  mouths  when  it  mustered  a  million  men 
into  the  Army.  Food  was  a  "Yes"  and  not  a  "No"  task  when 
the  negatives  were  pressing  the  Munitions  Board  so  hard,  but 
castor  beans  to  make  castor  oil  for  airplane  motors  was  a  real 
problem.  America  was  an  exporter  of  food  stuffs.  We  had  much 
land  lying  fallow  which  could  be  brought  to  production  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  we  could  make  guns  or  enough  uni- 
forms,  blankets,  and  overcoats  for  a  million  men. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  could  say  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  before  we  entered  the  War  that  all  was 
well  in  his  department.  Conferences  with  the  farm  associa- 
tions and  experts  had  confirmed  his  views  in  analysis  of  our 
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resources,  especially  as  the  British  and  the  French,  with  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  had  increased  their  own  acreage. 

Houston  inaugurated  a  movement  which  should  be  our  an- 
swer to  "What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  do  now?"  It  was  spring- 
time— planting  time.  Vacant  lots  should  yield  crops.  People 
who  had  no  other  way  to  do  their  bits,  including  grandfather 
and  grandmother  and  the  Boy  Scout,  joined  in  making  farm 
gardens  a  popular  fashion.  Boys  were  released  from  school  to 
take  up  the  hoe. 

All  this  was  good  in  the  statesmanship  of  war.  It  gave  pa- 
triotic emotion  an  outlet;  it  welded  us  together  in  national 
effort.  But  it  also  meant  more  food;  it  set  hands  that  might  be 
idle  to  take  the  place  of  others  that  would  be  released  for  other 
work.  We  felt  relieved  when  the  press  announced  that  the 
Shipping  Board  would  be  building  a  ship  a  week  to  take  the 
food  to  Europe;  but,  cheering  though  the  announcement  was 
at  the  time,  this  project  must  remain  long  in  the  No  class,  as 
expert  shipping  men  well  knew. 

Great  fame  had  come  to  Herbert  Hoover  as  head  of  the  Bel- 
gian relief.  Early  in  1917  Brand  Whitlock,  our  Minister  to 
Belgium,  was  writing  to  Baker  that  Lane  had  offered  to  make 
Hoover  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but,  with  our  entry, 
his  previous  experience  had  provided  him  with  a  part  which 
Houston  said  should  be  distinct  from  his  own.  Hoover  stood 
for  food.  He  should  be  food  administrator.  When  he  said  that 
food  would  win  the  War,  that  was  a  call  on  all  to  "Hooverize." 
There  was  to  be  no  enforced  rationing  as  in  Europe.  Our  diet- 
ing would  be  voluntary. 

A  TIME  FOR  BRAVE  DECISIONS 

Baker  was  holding  twenty  major  conferences  a  day  when 
ten  are  a  large  allowance  for  a  big  executive.  Before  me  are 
single  sheets  of  paper  of  one,  two,  or  three  paragraphs,  which 
bear  at  the  bottom  "Approved — Baker."  They  are  often  sug- 
gestions which  the  "Approved"  made  into  orders.  The  authors, 
who  have  preserved  them  as  evidence  of  how  they  did  their 
bits  in  the  War,  knew  the  Secretary's  liking  for  brevity  and 
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explicitness,  and  how  the  administrative  mind  jumps  ahead  of 
expositions  and  grasp  plans  through  bare  outlines. 

The  administrative  test  of  each  suggestion  must  be:  Is  it  in 
line  with  policy?  Will  it  bring  conflict  of  authority  and  further 
delay  in  resolving  chaos  into  order?  If  not,  will  it  speed  up  ac- 
tion? Faith  in  the  man  who  made  it  was  often  as  influential 
as  the  soundness  of  the  suggestion  which  received  the  "Ap- 
proved." 

"Did  you  ever  report  to  Baker  on  what  you  had  done  when 
he  approved  your  idea?"  one  veteran  of  those  early  days  asked 
another.  "No!  Did  you?"  "No!"  There  was  no  time  to  make 
reports  in  detail.  Baker  had  no  time  to  listen  to  them  in  de- 
tail. If  the  idea  were  good,  it  succeeded;  if  not,  it  was  washed 
out.  When  the  idea  failed,  Baker  learned  of  the  failure  through 
having  the  difficulty  brought  again  to  his  attention,  and  he 
knew  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  not  one  that  injured  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  for  a  scientific  Army. 

Among  the  major  conferences  were  those  with  Frank  Scott, 
the  chief  of  staff  of  industry,  who  might  come  in  with  some  of 
his  colleagues  either  from  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office  or  through 
the  door  at  the  left.  There  were  major  decisions  to  be  made 
in  the  early  days  if  industry  was  not  to  be  hobbled.  The  law 
permitted  no  purchase  of  any  Army  supplies  except  by  adver- 
tising for  competitive  bids.  This  was  a  wise  peace-time  provision 
against  favoritism;  but  it  must  lead  to  unconscionable  delays 
when  shoes  or  uniforms  were  being  ordered  by  thousands  in- 
stead of  tens.  Baker  called  in  Judge  Advocate  General  Crowder 
and  studied  the  law.  It  was  found  that  an  emergency  existed 
"within  the  meaning  of  Section  3709  R.S."  and  Baker  there- 
fore issued  an  order  that  until  further  notice  contracts  mi<jht 
be  made  without  advertising  for  bids.18  No  one  has  ever  esti- 
mated, so  far  as  I  know,  how  long  it  would  have  taken  to  equip 
all  our  soldiers  in  the  World  War  if  every  article  they  required 
had  been  bought  through  advertising  for  bids. 

Another  issue  was  settled  by  the  same  order.  The  indefinite 
relations  between  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  dollar-a-year  men 
had  been  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  feeling  which  perhaps 
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could  not  much  longer  be  concealed  under  an  appearance  of 
patriotic  composure.  Baker  was  between  the  Board  and  the 
bureau  chiefs;  between  them  both  and  the  Congress.  The 
bureau  chiefs  were  a  permanent  official  force  subject  to  the 
law,  receiving  government  pay,  and  by  the  law,  as  well  as  in 
functions,  the  responsible  agents  of  administration  under  the 
General  Staff.  The  dollar-a-year  men  of  the  Munitions  Board 
were  officially  a  part  of  the  Advisory  Commission  created  by 
the  Defense  Act.  An  understanding  between  the  two  groups 
had  now  become  a  vital  necessity. 

Many  of  the  bureau  chiefs  were  near  retiring  age.  Could 
their  minds  break  the  fetters  of  peace  routine  and  expand  to 
their  new  tasks?  Had  they  the  physical  stamina  to  endure  the 
coming  strain?  It  was  natural  that  an  impatient  dollar-a-year 
man  should  think  that  younger  men  should  replace  these  at 
once.  But  the  elders  personified  administrative  experience. 
Baker  knew  them  in  their  capabilities  and  limitations  through 
a  year's  association.  They  were  army-wise  when  wisdom  was  so 
important  in  laying  sound  foundations.  All  were  above  re- 
proach. Their  hearts  would  be  broken  if  they  were  supplanted; 
their  friends  would  be  indignant,  morale  would  be  injured  in 
an  Army  used  to  linear  promotion.  And  how  identify  the  pre- 
eminently able  younger  men  on  the  basis  of  a  peace-time  army 
record?  Their  promotion  over  their  seniors  to  adequate  rank 
for  a  bureau  chief  was  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
War's  test  must  develop  the  able  young  men. 

Baker  decided  that  the  bureaus  should  keep  the  Munitions 
Board  informed  of  their  requirements  to  enable  it  to  hasten 
production  and  co-ordinate  purchases.  But  the  bureaus  should 
retain  their  initiative  in  making  direct  contracts,  when  pressed 
for  time,  without  consulting  die  Munitions  Board.  An  ex- 
ample of  how  this  might  lead  to  a  scramble  for  supplies  by  an 
ambitious  bureau  chief  soon  came  under  Baker's  personal  ob- 
servation. There  had  been  a  shortage  of  typewriters  for  official 
work,  although  it  was  not  so  acute  as  the  shortage  of  office 
space.  When  Baker  went  into  the  cellars  of  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building  to  see  if  there  might  be  desk  room  there,  he 
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found  tiers  on  tiers  of  typewriters  of  all  well-known  makes  in 
their  wooden  boxes. 

"Who  has  stored  all  those  typewriters  in  the  cellars?"  he 
asked  Bliss. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'll  find  out." 

Some  active  subordinate  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  had 
made  sure  there  would  be  no  lack  of  machines  for  keeping  the 
records  of  the  personnel  and  all  the  other  records  of  the  ex- 
panding army.  That  keen  and  slender  blade  of  wisdom,  Ad- 
jutant General  Henry  P.  McCain,  at  once  recognized  how  mis- 
taken had  been  the  zeal  of  his  subordinate;  and,  of  course, 
there  was  a  distribution  of  the  typewriters.  A  more  serious 
example  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  a  complaint  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  which  supplied  the  pack-carriers,  car- 
tridge belts,  mess  kits,  and  other  personal  equipment  for  the  men, 
horse  equipment  for  the  cavalry,  and  harnesses  for  the  artillery. 
Quartermaster  General  Sharpe  and  the  Medical  Department 
had  taken  all  the  duck  in  sight  for  cots,  leaving  none  for  haver- 
sacks. Baker  issued  an  order  that  when  one  bureau  lacked 
material  the  latter  could  be  transferred  from  supplies  another 
had  in  hand.  This  ended  "corners." 

Survey,  production,  priority  had  been  the  order  of  the  in- 
dustrial program.  Survey  was  with  the  Munitions  Board;  so 
also  priority  must  be,  since  its  committees  and  agencies  alone 
were  familiar  with  the  Allied  capacities  for  production.  The 
alarm  of  the  Allies  (including  the  Canadians,  with  whom  we 
were  in  immediate  touch)  lest  our  demands  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  contracts,  had  been  promptly  dissipated. 
As  the  Navy  was  fighting  the  submarines,  it  should  have  prior- 
ity over  the  Army.  These  were  simple  priorities  compared  with 
those  between  the  bureaus,  and  those  between  industries  for 
raw  material  whose  complexity  was  to  increase  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  demands  of  our  effort.  The  necessity  of  a  prior- 
ity list  brought  a  fourth  problem,  prices,  which  in  peace  are 
subject  to  supply  and  demand. 

Cost-plus  might  apply  in  construction;  but  not  in  commodi- 
ties. Was  the  nation  to  pay  through  the  nose?  "Freezing  prices" 
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was  excellent  as  a  theory,  but  in  face  of  the  actual  situation  in 
1917  it  ran  afoul  of  international  relations  as  well  as  com- 
mercial practice.  Not  all  the  materials  for  war  industry  were 
produced  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  territories  of  our  Al- 
lies. As  a  prominent  one  of  many  examples,  we  grew  no  rubber, 
the  lack  of  which  had  been  a  serious  handicap  to  Germany.  Ni- 
trates, which  came  from  Chile,  were  a  prime  essential  in  making 
explosives.  We  could  not  send  an  army  to  Chile  to  fix  the 
price  of  nitrates;  or  to  Brazil  to  fix  the  price  of  manganese, 
which  was  so  important  in  steel  making.  President  James  A. 
Farrell  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  the  Corporation's  agent  in  Brazil,  just  before  our  en- 
try into  the  War,  which  led  to  a  contract  forestalling  control 
of  the  output  by  the  British.  Farrell  did  not  think  it  wise,  even 
in  time  of  war,  that  an  Ally  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
manganese  ore. 

A  home  factor  of  some  influence  affected  prices.  Not  only 
must  plants  for  the  production  of  war  munitions  be  built.  All 
manner  of  transformations  in  machinery  must  be  made  to  re- 
place such  peace  products  as  in  war-time  became  luxuries,  by 
war  products.  Looms  which  had  been  making  other  fabrics 
must  make  cloth  for  blankets  and  uniforms.  So  costs  must 
vary  if  all  available  resources  were  to  be  utilized. 

Baker  cut  this  knot  on  April  16  in  an  order  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  for  all  price  decisions  until  the  end  of  the  War: 

"I  authorize  the  General  Munitions  Board  to  act  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  determination  of  fair  and  just  prices  for 
munitions  and  related  supplies,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
a  department  head."  19 

This  literally  left  price-fixing  to  the  experts  of  the  Munitions 
Board,  but  did  not  freeze  prices  in  the  sense  that  the  govern- 
ment was  to  pay  so  many  dollars  and  cents  for  a  certain  amount 
of  a  certain  article.  The  President,  who  was  much  interested 
in  the  subject,  called  on  Frank  Scott  in  his  office  for  further 
enlightenment.  How  was  Scott  to  insure  acceptance  of  a  fair 
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and  just  price  by  the  producers?  Scott  would  depend  upon  ex- 
perts who  knew  costs,  and  on  an  appeal  to  reason  and  patriotism. 
When  this  failed  he  would  invoke  pressure  from  public  opinion 
and  the  power  to  take  over  the  plants  which  were  "unreason- 
able." On  one  occasion  he  made  the  threat  to  an  obdurate  and 
powerful  concern  which  had  held  fast  to  the  "business  as  usual" 
principle. 

"But  you  cannot  do  that,"  he  was  told.  "It's  against  the  law." 

"The  Army  can  occupy  your  premises.  You  can  bring  ac- 
tion, but  I  think  the  courts  will  not  settle  that  until  after  the 
War  is  over."  20 

All  the  makers  of  shoes  could  not  be  brought  into  one  room 
in  Washington  in  a  convention  to  decide  what  was  a  fair  and 
just  price  for  army  shoes;  not  after  the  phrase  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible" had  begun  its  war  reign  as  the  commonest  phrase  in  War 
Department  orders.  Julius  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  who  knew  shoes,  when  he  received  his  "as  soon 
as  possible"  order  for  two  million  pairs  of  shoes,  Army  pattern, 
for  the  first  million  men,  followed  the  usual  business  procedure 
in  large  emergency  buying.  He  bargained  for  them  in  lots  as 
cheaply  as  he  could.  He  paid  prices  varying  with  the  facilities 
for  production.  This  method  was  dependent  upon  the  known 
probity  of  Julius  Rosenwald  and  his  ability  as  a  close  trader, 
and  also  on  the  ratio  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers. At  first  there  was  found  to  be  a  good  deal  of  hit-and- 
miss  about  such  a  procedure,  but  later  it  was  systematized 
through  expert  inspections.  Even  in  1918,  in  the  days  of  the 
so-called  dictatorship  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  there  was, 
as  its  minutes  show,  no  actual  "freezing"  of  prices. 

As  influencing  factors  in  priorities  and  price-fixing,  we  em 
countered  shortages  as  early  as  May  1  in  guns,  machine-guns, 
shafting  forges,  steel  castings,  acids,  steel  sheets,  leather  goods, 
cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  knitted  goods,  sheet  tin,  lumber, 
wrought-iron  pipe,  raw  rubber,  rubber  goods  in  quantity,  coal 
in  quantity,  gasoline  in  quantity,  and  oil  in  quantity.  We  had 
not  enough  wool  in  sight  for  uniforms  for  the  first  million 
men.21  England  had  an  embargo  on  wool,  which  was  another 
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detail  to  be  adjusted.  All  this  would  have  been  cheering  news 
to  the  German  High  Command,  but  the  minutes  of  the  General 
Munitions  Board  were  not  foi  publication  at  the  time,  although 
the  Germans  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Congress  was  still  con- 
sidering the  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company  said  it  could  supply  five  million 
pounds  of  additional  forgings  in  a  year,  but  would  expect  to  be 
paid  for  the  loss  of  car-wheel  business  and  also  an  advance  of 
$750,000  and  a  ten  per  cent  increase  on  the  price  of  forgings. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  made  the  same  proposal,  except 
that  it  did  not  want  reimbursement  for  the  loss  of  car-wheel 
profit.  Where  was  the  advance  of  $750,000  to  come  from? 
Whence  the  funds  to  finance  the  additions  to  old  plants,  and 
the  building  of  new  ones,  and  of  the  cantonments  in  carrying 
out  the  War  Department's  immense  program?  What  if  the  War 
should  end  soon,  and  all  these  costly  constructions  which  would 
not  be  required  in  peace  were  unfinished,  with  nothing  to  show 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  except  a  claim  on  the  Congress! 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Baker  to  say  "Go  ahead,"  but  labor 
and  material  required  funds. 

Meanwhile,  the  War  Department's  thirty  millions  of  the 
President's  emergency  fund  was  being  juggled  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  necessities;  and  Baker  was  expressing  his  faith  in  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  deliberative  body  which  had  not  yet  realized 
that  war  was  not  a  deliberative  affair.  But  it  was  acting  within 
its  rights.  Our  legislators  considered  it  their  duty  to  think 
ahead.  It  was  not  for  them  to  be  stampeded  by  the  industrial 
interests  or  the  military  enthusiasts.  This  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral Sharpe  with  his  two  million  blankets!  And  this  General 
Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  wanted  so  many  cannon, 
machine-guns,  and  rifles,  thinking  not  in  millions  but  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars!  The  Congress  knew  him  of  old.  He  had  al- 
ways been  trying  to  divert  money  to  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  it  was  appropriated.  Cities  of  new  munition  plants 
to  be  built,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  motor  trucks  and 
what  not!  If  the  War  ended  in  a  few  weeks,  what  a  scandal 
then  about  all  this  useless  material  which  the  people  had  to 
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pay  for.  They  would  hold  the  Congress  responsible  for  the  mad 
extravagance.  (Members  were  not  talking  in  this  fashion  on  the 
floor,  but  I  remember  that  they  were  doing  so  in  the  lob- 
bies, which  is  worth  mentioning  as  mirroring  opinions  of  the 
time.) 

If  that  Secretary  of  War  were  too  pliant  to  the  demands  of 
the  war-makers,  this  would  be  his  lookout  when  the  reckoning 
came.  Evidently  he  thought  that  he  might  as  well  be  hanged 
for  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  He  was  to  continue  his 
"Go  ahead!"  until  the  War  Department  had  spent  a  billion 
dollars  without  authority,  before  the  Emergency  Appropriation 
Bill  was  passed.  When  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  was 
preparing  for  three  years  of  war,  many  people  accepted  the 
statement  as  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth  as  Franklin  Lane's  pro- 
posal at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  before 
we  entered  the  War,  that  it  pass  a  resolution  to  draft  four  mil- 
lion men  at  once.  If  the  Germans  knew  we  were  really  in 
earnest  they  would  come  to  terms. 

WILLARD  SUMMONS  THE  RAILROAD  PRESIDENTS 

There  must  be  transport  for  all  the  munitions  and  supplies 
and  the  raw  material  of  which  they  were  made,  as  well  as 
for  the  soldiers  themselves.  The  German  railroads  were 
government-owned,  and  the  French  partly  so.  Great  Britain's 
railroads  had  passed  under  government  control  in  the  course 
of  the  War.  Why  should  we  delay  the  inevitable?  The  Presi- 
dent was  reported  to  have  leaned  toward  immediate  control, 
at  first.  It  was  seen  as  a  step  toward  the  consummation  of  their 
ideas  by  the  advocates  of  government  ownership,  who  were 
more  numerous  before  than  after  our  war  experience.  Although 
control  might  eventually  be  necessary,  why  should  we  add,  in 
our  inexperience,  a  further  burden  to  the  weight  of  authority, 
which  was  already  staggering,  when  the  railroads,  in  mutual 
understanding,  might  gain  a  better  initial  result? 

The  view  of  Daniel  Willard  prevailed.  No  one  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  appointing  the  veteran  President  of  the  Balti- 
more &:  Ohio  either  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
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or  as  chairman  of  its  transportation  committee.  Yet  even  if 
Willard,  with  all  his  prestige  and  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  railroad  world,  had  asked  all  the 
railroad  presidents  of  America  in  peace-time  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton in  two  days,  the  heads  of  competing  systems  might  have 
pleaded  other  appointments  and  privately  concluded  that  Wil- 
lard must  indeed  be  thinking  very  well  of  himself.  The  sum- 
mons in  war-time  was  not  in  the  name  of  any  man,  or  any 
railroad  system,  or  all  the  railroads,  but  in  that  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  which  had  resolved  on  April  7  that  Wil- 
lard be  "requested  to  call  upon  the  railroads  so  to  organize 
their  business  as  to  lead  to  the  greatest  expedition  in  the  move- 
ment of  freight." 

Fifty  presidents  came,  and  the  others  were  represented  by 
proxy.  It  was  not  just  the  billions  of  capital  for  which  they  were 
the  spokesmen,  nor  their  great  number  of  employees,  which 
made  the  gathering  so  impressive;  it  was  the  mood  of  team-play 
that  the  War  had  suddenly  aroused  in  responsible  quarters. 
Willard  made  a  little  speech,  such  as  a  railroad  man  would 
make  to  railroad  men.  Fairfax  Harrison,  President  of  the  South- 
ern Railroad,  read  this  resolution: 

"resolved,  That  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing through  their  chief  executive  officers  here  and  now  assem- 
bled, and  stirred  by  a  high  sense  of  their  opportunity  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  their  country  in  the  present  national 
crisis,  do  hereby  pledge  themselves,  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  Governments  of  the  several  States, 
and  one  with  another,  that  during  the  present  War  they  will 
co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental  railway  system, 
merging  during  such  period  all  their  merely  individual  and 
competitive  activities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
national  transportation  efficiency.  To  this  end  they  hereby 
agree  to  create  an  organization  which  shall  have  general  au- 
thority to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to  time  a  policy  of 
operation  of  all  or  any  of  the  railways,  which  policy,  when  and 
as  announced  by  such  temporary  organization,  shall  be  accepted 
and  earnestly  made  effective  by  the  several  managements  of  the 
individual  railroad  companies  here  represented." 
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A  committee  composed  of  Harrison,  Samuel  Rea  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  Julius  Kruttschnitt  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
Hale  Holden  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  includ- 
ing Willard,  was  to  stay  in  Washington  permanently,  directing 
sub-committees.  In  view  of  the  prospect  of  car  shortage  once 
war  activities  were  under  way,  Baker  asked  that  somebody  con- 
spicuously active  in  inland  water  transportation  should  be 
placed  upon  the  transportation  committee.22 

There  must  be  priority  in  transportation  too.  This  was  to 
be:  first,  fuel  for  the  government;  second,  for  railroads  on  which 
mines  were  located;  third,  for  railroads  other  than  those  upon 
which  mines  were  located.  The  fourth,  "for  other  purposes," 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  establishing  the 
order  in  a  long  list. 

WASHINGTON  BESIEGED  BY  VOLUNTEERS 

The  scouts  of  the  civil  world  had  appeared  in  Washington 
in  December,  1916;  the  skirmish  line  when  we  broke  off  rela- 
tions with  Germany  February  3,  1917;  with  the  support  com- 
ing up  rapidly  as  the  War  Congress  assembled.  After  our  en- 
try into  the  War  appeared  the  main  body  of  this  civil  army  in 
excursion  haste.  Instead  of  "What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  do 
now?"  on  the  banners  above  their  eager  faces,  was  "I  must  have 
something  to  do  now,"  or  "Our  organization  must  do  some- 
thing now." 

Washington  had  become  a  convention  city  in  a  new  and 
amazing  aspect.  The  Governors  of  the  States  assembled  in  non- 
partisan mood  for  further  integration  of  effort  through  the 
State  Councils  of  National  Defense.  All  the  university  presi- 
dents foregathered  in  expression  of  scholastic  solidarity  and 
passed  resolutions  offering  their  services;  though  the  conven- 
tion of  the  labor  organizations  possibly  had  a  more  definite  re- 
lation than  the  university  presidents  had  to  the  materialistic 
business  of  providing  the  sinews  of  war.  There  were  conven- 
tions of  all  the  professions,  of  welfare  workers,  of  all  occupa- 
tions and  interests,  which  now  had  a  reason  to  sink  previous 
rivalries.  There  were  conventions  within  conventions  as  more 
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committees  were  formed;  hundreds  of  meetings  every  day  on 
all  manner  of  subjects  in  Washington,  and  thousands  through- 
out the  country,  which  were  aiming  at  co-ordination  in  un- 
familiar tasks. 

The  private  cars  of  captains  of  industry  stood  in  line  on 
the  sidings  of  the  Union  railroad  station.  Their  limousines 
were  parked  in  the  streets  behind  the  flivvers  of  Regular  Army 
colonels  who  had  become  suddenly  powerful.  The  hotel  regis- 
ters read  like  the  pages  of  'Who's  Who,"  as  a  roster  of  Ameri- 
ca's celebrities  and  a  personification  of  American  achievement 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Those  who  saw  war  as  an  opportunity  to 
put  over  social  reforms  touched  elbows  with  those  whose  low 
opinion  of  professional  "uplifters"  was  further  confirmed  in  a 
crisis  where  theory  must  give  way  to  fact. 

Leaders  in  their  occupations  and  industries,  for  whose  serv- 
ices their  friends  and  subordinates  thought  the  country  was 
eagerly  waiting,  were  finding  that  the  places  on  the  official 
committees  had  been  pre-empted  by  members  of  the  advance 
guard  which  was  on  the  ground  before  we  entered  the  War. 
Men  who  became  reserve  officers  were  soon  knitting  their 
brows  over  Army  forms  in  frustration. 

"I  am  too  old,  myself,  but  I  have  a  son  who  has  volunteered 
in  the  Army"  was  a  frequent  appeal  for  an  attachment  to  some 
committee  or  department.  The  father  would  do  his  "bit"  in 
making  sure  his  son  and  all  sons  were  properly  equipped  for 
battle.  There  were  more  unemployed  than  employed  captains 
of  industry  in  those  formative,  searching,  milling  days. 

Such  was  the  abundance  of  our  industrial  and  technical 
talent  now  volunteering,  that  more  than  ever  the  problem  was 
not  so  much  the  lack  of  right  men  for  a  key  position  as  to  be 
sure  that  one  of  the  right  men  was  chosen;  and  then  that 
each  of  the  chosen  should  forget  his  habit  of  dictatorship  in 
his  own  world  and  exert  his  authority  inductively  without 
offense  to  the  other  equally  able  or  abler  men  who  were  acting 
as  his  subordinates.  I  knew  one  head  of  a  prominent  war  ac- 
tivity who  was  deeply  aggrieved  because  he  did  not  receive 
a  place  suited  to  his  importance  at  a  White  House  dinner.  He 
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delayed  progress,  and  he  did  not  last  long.  There  were  casual- 
ties even  in  the  first  three  weeks  in  Washington.  I  knew  an- 
other man  who  said,  "I  do  not  care  where  I  sit,  so  I  can  get  on 
with  the  job."  He  lasted  throughout  the  War. 

The  nation's  business  had  become  everybody's  business,  and 
it  centered  in  Washington,  that  political  and  residential  city, 
where  there  was  little  space  for  its  conduct.  All  the  office  space 
in  the  one  fairly  capacious  modern  office  building  had  been 
pre-empted  by  the  advance  guard.  The  eager  volunteers 
thronged  outside  Willard's  door,  or  Scott's,  or  Gifford's,  or  the 
door  of  a  committee  chief,  or  paced  the  War  Department  cor- 
ridors waiting  to  see  bureau  chiefs  or  their  subordinates. 

Men  used  to  spacious  offices,  when  they  had  a  place  on  a 
committee,  had  their  offices  in  little  hotel  rooms,  or  sat  like 
pupils  in  rows  at  desks  or  tables  and  wrote  estimates  and  di- 
rections by  hand  on  window-sills  or  on  their  knees.  One  group 
hired  a  garage  for  their  headquarters  at  their  own  expense.  A 
chief  had  only  to  send  a  telegram  to  bring  any  important  man 
to  Washington,  with  the  telegraph  companies  accepting  the 
frank  although  the  Congress  had  not  made  an  appropriation. 
When  Quartermaster  General  Sharpe  wanted  a  standardized 
Army  motor  truck  designed,  the  leading  automobile  manufac- 
turers put  their  engineers  at  his  service.  They  found  a  place 
for  their  conferences  under  the  roof  of  the  Union  Station.  All 
their  jealously  guarded  secrets  and  designs,  which  had  cost 
them  much  time  and  money,  and  all  their  patents,  were  placed 
on  the  table  for  the  nation's  use.  When  their  work  was  finished 
other  men  were  waiting  to  occupy  the  room  under  the  roof.23 
The  provision  of  more  office  space  waited  on  the  Congress, 
since  the  law  did  not  permit  the  construction  of  government 
buildings  or  the  renting  of  offices  without  its  consent. 

What  any  volunteer  in  the  Washington  adventure  had  to 
do  was  to  prove  himself  or  his  idea  useful  when  he  could  get 
the  attention  of  the  man  in  power  for  a  moment.  In  this,  young 
men,  who  were  subordinates  and  used  to  answering  the  buzzer, 
but  hoped  one  day  to  be  chiefs  themselves,  often  had  more 
facility  of  adaptation  than  did  the  captains  of  industry,  who 
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had  been  used  to  spacious  offices,  and  who  found  themselves 
cast  for  the  parts  of  subordinates  with  no  office  except  some 
vacant  space  that  they  might  find  in  a  corridor. 

VOLUNTEERS  MAKE  PLACES  FOR  THEMSELVES 

There  were  hundreds  of  such  examples.  I  shall  give  two 
which  came  to  my  attention.  Among  those  in  the  throng  who 
were  asking  Walter  Gifford  for  something  to  do  was  Leonard 
Ayres.  As  Ayres  was  in  the  department  of  education  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  he  was  bound  to  have 
a  few  minutes  from  statistician  Gifford,  when  both  belonged  to 
the  rising  school  of  scientific  industrialism. 

Ayres  got  a  drawing  board.  Then  with  thumb  tacks,  pieces 
of  filing  card,  and  tape,  he  made  an  organization  chart  showing 
the  functions  and  relations  of  all  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees. This  he  placed  above  Gifford's  desk.  Since  no  one 
else,  apparently,  had  such  a  function  yet  assigned  to  him,  Ayres 
put  himself  down  as  "chief  of  the  division  of  statistics."  While 
Gifford  was  out  at  lunch  Ayres  would  post  here  all  the  changes 
in  organization  and  personnel  made  during  the  previous  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  answer  the  many  inquiries,  he  started  a  di- 
rectory which  had  the  latest  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
committees  whose  offices  were  scattered  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Washington.  Then  he  began  going  about  among  the  depart- 
ments asking  questions  to  enable  him  to  make  a  daily  summary 
of  progress.  At  first  busy  men  were  not  very  hospitable  to  his 
mission;  but  after  he  started  "trading  information"  by  giving 
them  helpful  facts  in  return  for  any  they  had,  they  became  re- 
ceptive.24 When  Baker  saw  one  of  these  reports,  the  heads  of 
departments  were  told  to  give  Ayres  information  and  he  was 
on  his  way  to  become  the  statistician  of  the  war.  Colonel  Ayres' 
thin  red  books  with  their  records  of  progress  are  a  statistical 
diary,  and  his  official  book  is  the  final  statistical  history  of  our 
part  in  the  War  in  all  its  branches. 

Then  Dr.  Frederick  Keppel,  the  young  Dean  of  Columbia 
University,  was  another  in  the  first  flight  to  Washington. 
Thinking  that  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  familiarity  with 
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Europe  might  make  him  useful  in  the  State  Department,  he 
called  on  his  friend  Frank  Polk,  who  was  its  counsellor.  Polk 
smiled  and  said  that  the  State  Department  was  not  taking  on 
new  men  at  this  juncture,  although  business  might  look  up 
after  the  negotiations  for  peace  began;  but  in  passing  along  the 
corridors  he  had  noted  that  things  were  quite  lively  in  the  War 
Department,  which  should  have  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Baker  did  not  lack  applications  for  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  Keppel  was  suited.  Every  man  in  the  United  States  who 
knew  the  languages  thought  of  himself  as  a  super-secretary  and 
wanted  to  enter  the  War  Department,  usually  on  the  way  to 
accompany  a  mission  to  France.  Eminent  men  who  knew  Baker 
all  had  friends  of  peculiar  fitness  who  could  relieve  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  much  detail. 

When  Baker  looked  up  from  his  desk  at  the  buoyant,  en- 
gaging Keppel,  and  took  the  measure  of  his  visitor,  he  adopted 
his  usual  procedure  of  adjusting  his  approach  to  the  individual: 
he  recalled  a  passage  from  Macaulay  which  a  university  dean 
ousfht  to  understand — if  he  did  not  understand  it,  he  did  not 
pass  the  test.  Its  application  was  that  there  was  plenty  of  work 
to  do  in  the  crowded  reception  room;  that  if  Keppel  could  find 
a  way  to  make  himself  useful  the  War  Department  would  take 
the  credit  for  his  achievement;  but  if  he  failed  to  make  himself 
useful  he  would  pass  out  into  the  realm  ot  the  unemployed 
again.25 

The  manner  in  which  Keppel  immediately  went  into  action, 
going  from  caller  to  caller  to  learn  what  each  of  them  wanted 
to  see  Baker  about,  proved  him  to  be  a  perfect  outer-office  man 
as  assistant  to  Ralph  Hayes,  who  was  Baker's  private  secretary. 
It  was  Keppel  who  organized  the  noon-hour  reception.  At 
noon,  followed  by  Jimmy  Durbin  to  make  notes,  Baker  came 
out  of  his  office  and  went  the  round  of  the  callers  whom  Keppel 
had  shepherded  in  line.  Some  of  these  were  so  ingratiated  by 
Keppel's  smile  and  sympathetic  understanding  that  they  had 
almost  nothing  to  impart  to  Baker,  but  they  could  return  home 
to  say  that  they  had  "seen  the  works,"  and  that  their  suggestions 
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were  being  considered  in  high  places.  Keppel  had  die  neces- 
sary sense  of  humor  to  qualify  him  for  his  part. 

"Does  the  President  know  what  a  queer  combination  of 
public  zeal,  personal  ambition,  devotion,  and  guile  is  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  this  gentleman?"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
memoranda.  The  "gentleman"  was  a  famous  welfare  expert, 
who  had  come  with  a  note  from  the  President  to  present  his 
plan  for  the  co-ordination  of  welfare  activities  on  a  grand 
scale  with  him  as  chief.  If  his  plan  had  been  put  into  effect, 
there  would  have  been — the  next  day — protests  from  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  from  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  while  indignant  telegrams  would  have  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  phase  of  the  Washington  tumult  and  the  pressure  in 
the  Secretary's  reception  room  is  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter 
from  J.  W.  Woodward,  who  had  been  in  college  with  Baker: 

"I  wonder  if  you  appreciate  how  much  of  a  hero  I  am.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  has 
a  classmate  that  knows  so  much  about  the  way  the  War  and  its 
attendant  details  should  be  managed  who  has  not  even  written 
one  letter  of  advice  on  the  subject.  You  people  who  have  to  do 
the  work  must  be  so  saturated  with  advice  that  any  assertion  by 
anybody  as  to  any  military  or  political  economic  theory,  how- 
ever obvious  and  true,  must  give  double  compound  nausea. 

"It  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  south  in  the  spring,  and  I 
stopped  at  Washington  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  come  to  see 
you  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  no  time  and  I  knew  that 
you  had  even  less.  But  I  remained  there  long  enough  to 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  town  contained  the  most 
remarkable  mixture  of  people  ever  gotten  together — volunteers 
from  all  ranks  to  take  charge  of  every  variety  of  responsibility, 
actuated  by  every  conceivable  motive.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one 
having  a  moral,  political,  economic,  military,  or  social  fad  had 
seized  this  time  as  the  one  within  which  the  adoption  of  the 
fad  could  be  most  successfully  urged.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
of  the  fanatics  would  rather  lose  the  War  than  fail  to  have 
their  fads  go  into  effect!  The  fact  that  you  can  stand  it  is  a 
great  tribute  to  your  patience  of  mind  and  soundness  of  body. 
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Official  Washington  seems  to  be  made  up  in  large  part  of  legis- 
lators who  were  elected  by  a  struggling  people  in  a  moment  of 
trust,  but  who  do  not  remember  it,  and  of  executives  who  think 
they  were  selected  by  Almighty  God  in  His  hour  of  need,  and 
who  cannot  forget  it." 

What  if  there  had  been  no  press  in  the  Secretary  of  War's 
anteroom!  What  if  the  country  had  concluded  that  since  it  had 
a  War  Department,  the  business  of  that  Department  was  to 
make  war,  and  let  it  go  ahead!  What  if  all  roads  for  the  na- 
tion's energy  had  not  led  to  Washington!  A  nation  overstocked 
with  energy  would  be  able  to  organize  through  patience  and 
developing  war-skill  a  big  reserve  for  the  days  of  weariness 
and  attrition,  when  war  becomes  a  terrible  routine,  greedy 
of  all  remaining  youth  and  resources. 

Among  the  callers  were  many  who  had  not  paid  much  attention 
to  who  was  Secretary  of  War,  but  were  now  as  appalled  over  his 
reputed  pacifism  as  many  people  had  been  in  1861  to  have  a 
gawky,  rail-splitting  Western  politician  instead  of  William  H. 
Seward  in  the  White  House.  They  thought  Baker  was  especially 
in  need  of  aid;  they  would  make  the  energy  of  the  nation  more 
concentrated  in  its  sweep  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  timid 
leadership.  So  the  sight  of  one  so  slender  and  so  boyish,  facing 
that  great  job,  often  developed  a  paternal  and  helpful  instead 
of  a  hostile  feeling.  His  office  was  the  quietest  in  Washington, 
except  the  President's  study.  As  Mayor  of  a  great  city,  his  door 
always  open,  he  had  been  used  to  meeting  all  kinds  of  people, 
to  disposing  of  them  rapidly.  He  liked  human  beings. 

In  vain  he  was  told  how  European  war  ministers  were 
guarded  in  their  sanctuaries.  His  war  machine  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  he  wanted  contact  with  the  personnel  who  were  to 
assist  him.  As  a  buffer  he  would  protect  the  President  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  from  disturbing  influences.  Callers  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  quick  perceptions;  he  grasped  their  ideas 
promptly  and  gave  prompt  answers. 

As  a  city  solicitor  who  had  fought  in  the  traction  law-suits, 
and  as  Mayor,  he  knew  business  when  he  talked  with  the  in- 
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dustrialists.  A  mayor,  too,  has  angles  on  welfare  work,  and 
knows  discipline  in  relation  to  the  city  police  force.  Scientists 
and  educators  found  that,  although  he  had  majored  in  history 
at  college,  he  had  a  flair  for  science.  In  the  great  days  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Coit  Oilman  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Baker  had  had  the 
advantage  of  the  preceptorial  system  and  of  the  later  much- 
discussed  application  of  the  Oxford  system  to  American  uni- 
versities. On  his  small  stipend  from  home,  he  had  been  the 
only  freshman  in  a  cheap  boarding-house  in  Baltimore  in  the 
company  of  fifteen  post-graduates  who  were  studying  for  their 
doctorates.  He  used  to  play  blindfold  chess  between  the  acts 
at  the  theater  with  E.  P.  Kohler,  who  became  the  famous  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Harvard.  Baker's  game  was  tennis.  His 
slight  figure  hardly  fitted  him  for  football  in  the  days  of  beef 
and  flying  wedges.  Because  he  was  a  gregarious  "all-round 
man"  Dr.  Gilman  made  him  the  president  of  the  graduate 
students'  association  in  his  last  year  at  Johns  Hopkins.  His 
fellow  students  recollect  his  quizzical  vein,  which  was  to  become 
a  relaxing  factor  in  the  strain  of  war  days. 

A  reserve  officer  relates  how  he  happened  to  be  walking 
along  the  War  Department  corridor  behind  Baker  and  Brig- 
adier General  William  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers.  Black, 
whose  giant  figure  towered  over  Baker's,  was  in  the  course  of 
a  powerful  argument  for  a  school  for  reserve  engineer  officers. 
He  paused  to  point  at  a  stairway. 

"Engineering  is  a  complicated  science,"  said  the  General. 
"Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  what  it  is  that  holds  up  that 
stairway?  It's  stenotomy." 

"I  thought  it  was  magic,"  Baker  replied.20  But  the  General 
got  his  school. 

"Such  is  life  in  a  flat!"  Baker  exclaimed  when  a  number  of 
experts  were  besetting  him  with  conflicting  arguments  in  favor 
of  different  plans.  "We'll  do  this!"  One  set  of  critics  might 
point  to  this  as  an  example  of  Baker's  "snap  judgments,"  while 
another  set  continued  to  complain  that  he  was  the  real  obstacle 
to  rapid  war  preparations. 

In  spite  of  his  amiability  he  could  blot  a  man  out  of  his  hori- 
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zon  quite  abruptly.  "I  received  your  letter,"  he  wrote  to  a 
certain  designing  person  whose  proposition  was  repugnant  to 
him.  "and  do  not  care  to  receive  more  letters  from  you."  27 

BLISS  BECOMES  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Soon  another  man  would  be  bringing  in  the  basket  of  papers 
from  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office.  At  best,  General  Scott  must  soon 
go,  as  he  would  reach  retiring  age  in  September. 

In  the  Mexican  crisis  he  had  been  a  sage  on  familiar  ground. 
He  had  been  fearless  in  his  advocacy  of  the  draft  and  right 
principles;  and  he  had  stood  the  shock  of  the  stampede  of  con- 
fusion in  the  early  days  after  our  entry  into  the  War.  As  our 
elder  soldier  he  was  to  accompany  elder  statesman  Root  on 
our  mission  to  Russia.  No  less  a  person  than  our  Chief  of  Staff 
should  counsel  with  the  heads  of  the  army  of  the  new  Russian 
republic  whose  birth  our  country  had  enthusiastically  ac- 
claimed. 

Scott  could  send  home  the  professional  truth  about  Russia 
when  the  Congress  was  holding  up  appropriations  for  our 
Army  but  was  ready  to  supply  Russia  with  huge  loans  or  any- 
thing she  wanted  to  enable  her  to  continue  action  against 
Germany.  If  Russia  dropped  out  of  the  War,  then  our  men 
must  take  the  place  of  her  man-power.  Even  before  our  mission 
sailed,  the  news  from  Russia  carried  the  promise  of  the  disaster 
that  was  to  come,  warning  the  War  Department,  in  face  of 
public  confidence,  that  it  must  not  allow  the  hope  of  Russian 
regeneration  to  delay  our  plans  for  a  huge  army. 

From  the  first  Baker  had  in  mind  for  Chief  of  Staff  a  younger 
man  than  those  on  the  list  of  major  generals.  But  until  the 
young  man  should  be  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bureau  chiefs, 
proven  wisdom  was  more  valuable  than  unproven  youth. 
Major  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  was 
chosen.  Baker  had  learned  to  turn  to  Bliss  if  he  wanted  a  situa- 
tion thoroughly  and  impartially  analyzed,  or  a  difficult  task, 
which  required  broad  vision,  handled  competently.  He  had 
been  one  of  Root's  counsellors  in  forming  the  General  Staff, 
and  had  held  a  wide  range  of  important  commands  without 
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ever  having  been  drawn  into  a  clique.  He  had  die  respect  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  all  the  Secretaries  of  War  under 
whom  he  had  served. 

A  current  story  of  the  time  was  that  Baker  chose  him  as 
Scott's  successor  because  he  was  able  to  read  a  Latin  sentence. 
Presumably  the  story  originated  in  an  incident  that  happened 
after  Bliss  became  our  representative  on  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  when,  among  a  group  of  eminent  European  states- 
men and  scholars,  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  read  an 
ancient  Latin  inscription  on  a  wall.  This  did  give  Baker  a 
chuckle  of  satisfaction  at  our  scholarly  Allies'  expense. 

One  of  many  children  in  a  college  professor's  family,  Bliss 
had  gone  to  West  Point  to  relieve  his  father  of  the  expense  of 
his  education.  He  read  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  for  a  pastime 
and  spoke  French  and  Spanish  well.  He  might  seem  to  be  too 
much  of  a  student  and  a  philosopher  for  so  active  a  job.  After 
he  had  indulged  in  quotations  from  the  ancient  poets,  or  had 
likened  our  modern  generals  and  senators  to  figures  of 
mythology,  he  might  turn  to  phrases  which  would  make  a  hard- 
boiled  soldier  reflect  that  Bliss  was  not  a  high-brow  after  all, 
and  a  scholar  feel  a  letdown  from  the  classic  heights.  He  could 
see  "big"  and  yet  keep  his  feet  on  the  earth.  He  never  asked  for 
anything  for  Bliss — his  thought  was  for  the  whole.  He  had  the 
sustaining  mental  power  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  which 
so  very  many  able  men  were  to  find  that  they  lacked.  His 
part  in  the  formative  period  was  not  to  spur  the  wild  horses 
but  to  accustom  them  to  saddle  and  team-play  so  they  would 
not  gallop  in  various  directions  when  the  time  came  to  drive  in 
the  spurs.  The  documents  are  an  amazing  revelation  of  how 
rarely  he  was  wrong  as  his  vision  penetrated  the  fog  of  war, 
when  to  be  right  on  one  out  of  two  occasions  was  phenomenal. 

While  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  missions,  the 
Congress  debated  the  draft,  and  the  wheels  of  industry  were 
already  moving  to  equip  a  large  army.  What  had  been  the 
progress  of  volunteering  to  bring  the  Regulars  and  National 
Guard  up  to  their  authorized  full  strength?  Despite  all  the 
recruiting  appeals  of  the  press  and  of  leaders  of  opinion,  from 
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officials  to  society  women  and  actresses,  the  Regular  Army  had 
enlisted  4,355  men,  an  average  of  435  a  day,  in  the  first  ten 
days  after  our  entry  into  the  War.  To  stimulate  enlistment 
Baker  announced  that  the  term  would  be  only  for  the  War. 
By  April  24,  32,000  had  enlisted,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total 
quota.  The  National  Guard  was  faring  no  better.  Such  were 
the  facts  the  War  Department  was  facing  when  Washington 
was  so  crowded  with  enthusiasts  and  the  Allied  missions  arrived. 
The  showing  was  poorer  than  it  had  been  in  the  Spanish  War 
or  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  not  the  Eastern  seaboard,  where  war  sentiment  had 
been  strongest,  that  was  the  most  zealous  section.  Nevada  led, 
with  94.4  per  cent  of  her  quota;  Oregon  was  second,  with  69.3; 
Illinois  had  60,  New  York  21,  and  Pennsylvania  33  per  cent. 
Governor  Boyle  of  Nevada,  when  visiting  the  East,  expressed 
surprise  at  the  lack  of  genuine  war  enthusiasm.  It  was  time  for 
a  "Wake  up,  America!"  drive.  This  gave  enlistment  a  stimulus, 
which  subsided.  The  Allied  missions  observed  that  they  found 
more  war  enthusiasm  in  the  West  than  the  East.  Yet  it  was  un- 
fair to  draw  inferences  from  sectional  records.  At  first,  the 
draft  had  more  favor  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  The  War 
Department  waited,  with  increasing  concern,  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Draft  Bill. 


VII 


TO  SHOW  THE  FLAG 

A  Marshal  of  France  rode  up  Fifth  Avenue  between  lines  of 
cheering  people  and  walls  of  Allied  flags.  National  emotion  re- 
flected the  spell  of  Joffre's  prestige  as  the  hero  of  the  Marne, 
of  Balfour's  distinction  and  charm,  and  of  Viviani's  perfervid 
and  finished  French  oratory.  The  newspapers  printed  full  de- 
tails of  the  receptions  and  dinners  in  honor  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Allied  missions  in  their  triumphal  tours  of  the  country.  This 
public  show,  however,  was  only  the  froth  on  the  deep  waters 
which  had  been  sounded  in  the  initial  official  conferences  in 
Washington  immediately  after  the  missions'  arrival. 

There  were  rumors  that  Balfour  and  J  off  re,  especially  Joffre, 
had  revealed  to  the  President  that  Allied  progress  had  taken  a 
very  serious  turn;  that  their  confidential  talks  in  other  quar- 
ters were  not  in  keeping  with  their  rosy  public  utterances.  Bal- 
four was  frank  to  Joseph  Choate,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain;  but  Choate's  public  warning  that  our  aid  might 
come  too  late  could  easily  be  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple as  another  argument  to  encourage  laggard  recruiting. 

Unlike  Italy,  Rumania,  and  Greece,  we  had  come  into  the 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  not  after  bargaining  for  our  share 
of  the  rewards  of  victory,  but  in  response  to  the  outrage  on  our 
national  rights  by  the  submarines,  and  "to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy."  The  coiner  of  the  stirring  phrase  of  the  hour 
had  expected  a  definite  plan  for  our  co-operation  against  the 
enemy  from  Balfour  and  Joffre  upon  their  first  call  at  the 
White  House.  With  America  in  so  responsive  an  official  and 
public  mood,  the  Allies  had  the  the  most  compelling  of  rea- 
sons for  unity,  since  the  President,  whose  ear  had  been  con- 
tinuously turned  toward  the  State  Department  since  the  War 
began,  could  not  be  unmindful  of  the  differences  between  the 

Allies  which  had  prevented  their  harmonious  military  action. 
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An  inter-Allied  commission,  which  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
future  Supreme  War  Council,  had  been  long  established  in 
Paris.  It  seemed  to  have  had  no  influence  in  co-ordinating  the 
Allied  missions  to  America.  But  we  also  had  agencies  abroad. 
William  G.  Sharp  was  our  Ambassador  in  Paris.  Walter  H. 
Page  had  been  our  Ambassador  in  London  since  1913.  Owing 
to  his  pronounced  sympathy  with  the  British  cause,  Page  had 
great  influence  with  the  British  statesmen,  who  held  him  in 
high  respect  as  well  as  personal  affection.  He  had  the  gift  of 
persuasiveness  in  conferences  just  as  he  had  in  letter-writing. 

Page's  biographer,  in  a  famous  passage,  dwells  on  Page's  dis- 
gust with  the  impassiveness  of  his  chief,  the  President,  and 
those  close  to  him,  toward  the  issues  and  the  horrors  of  the 
European  War.1  In  one  of  his  letters  Page  relates  his  experience 
in  the  summer  of  1916,  when  he  and  Sharp  were  home  on 
leave,  and  both  were  present  at  a  luncheon  with  Lansing, 
Baker,  Daniels,  Gregory,  and  Lane,  of  the  Cabinet.  Neither 
Page  nor  Sharp  was  asked  a  question  about  the  War — indeed, 
Page  relates  that  it  was  not  even  mentioned:  all  the  talk  was 
jocular  or  semi-jocular,  and  personal — mere  cheap  chaff.  Page 
and  Sharp  were  not  encouraged  to  talk.  The  local  and  personal 
joke  held  the  time  and  conversation.  The  two  ambassadors 
might  have  come  from  Bungtown  and  Jonesville  rather  than 
from  France  and  England.  But  the  explanation  of  this  is  that 
this  luncheon  took  place  in  the  public  dining-room  of  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel:  a  favorite  listening  post  of  the  intelligence  services  of 
the  warring  powers,  which  were  so  alert  to  gain  any  hint  of  the 
President's  attitude  or  plans.  While  Page  kept  on  reverting  to 
Britain's  serious  position  the  waiter  back  of  him,  not  an  Ameri- 
can, Briton,  or  Frenchman,  might  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
German  Embassy.  After  the  luncheon  Page  was  invited  to  Baker's 
office,  where  Baker  listened  to  him  for  an  hour  without  cracking 
jokes. 

As  for  jocularity  during  the  World  War,  I  have  heard  that 
from  men  going  into  battle  and  from  the  survivors  coming  out 
of  battle.  Should  this  compensation  ever  be  withdrawn  from  us 
men  will  go  mad  in  war,  and  peace-time  life  will  become  a 
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prison  lock-step.  Page  himself  had  a  delightful  vein  of  humor, 
which  was  not  wasted  in  the  terrible  hours  of  suspense  in  the 
last  days  of  March,  1918,  after  we  were  in  the  War.  I  am  not 
sure  that  editor  Page  himself  might  not  have  blue-penciled  this 
particular  passage  in  his  biography. 

As  for  Bungtown  and  Jonesville,  not  to  mention  the  back 
streets,  they  too  must  be  won  to  support  a  war,  if  officialdom  was 
not  to  do  the  fighting  single-handed.  This  was  fully  realized  by 
the  German  General  Staff,  which,  as  both  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish Staffs  had  reason  to  know,  were  well  versed  in  the  business 
of  war.  I  have  in  mind  a  talk  in  1904  with  that  stalwart  son  of 
Junkerdom,  General  Hoffmann,  who  was  later  one  of  Luden- 
dorff's  right-hand  men.  He  said  that  officers  could  not  drive 
vast  masses  of  soldiers  into  battle  under  modern  conditions. 
The  soldiers  and  the  public  must  have  conviction  in  their  cause 
and  purpose.  Ambassador  Page  had  seen  the  same  principle 
applied  in  England.  He  had  seen  the  walls  spread  with  recruit- 
ing posters  like  the  one  captioned,  "Daddy,  What  Did  You 
Do  in  the  Great  War?" — and  watched  British  leaders  employ- 
ing every  means  to  stir  their  people  to  the  understanding  that 
just  across  the  narrow  Channel  lay  a  monstrous  threat  to  all 
Britain. 

In  view  of  that  jocular  luncheon  where  Cabinet  ministers 
were  not  publicly  discussing  the  President's  policy  in  the  War, 
it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  Baker's  letter  written  to  his  law 
partner,  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  May  18,  1916: 

"I  saw  some  motion  pictures  of  'England  Prepared.'  If  the 
show  comes  to  Cleveland  do  not  fail  to  see  it.  .  .  .  No  one  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  things  that  are  going  to  happen  in 
England  after  the  War  is  over  who  does  not  get  a  real  compre- 
hension of  what  is  going  on  there  now.  No  doubt  England, 
France,  and  Germany  present  identical  pictures,  but  these  are 
the  only  ones  we  are  likely  to  see.  The  boys  enlisting,  being 
drilled,  straightened  up  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  as 
they  obviously  are,  and  virtually  the  whole  manhood  of  the  na- 
tion being  vitalized  is  a  wonderful  spectacle;  while  the  women 
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at  the  lathes  and  drop-forges  of  Vickers  &  Co.,  making  muni- 
tions and  'doin?  the  work  of  men,'  show  that  the  new  life  is 
universal  throughout  all  classes  ages  and  sexes.  It  is  a  new  Eng- 
land, a  new  English  people,  with  new  relations  to  one  another 
and  new  virtues  and  powers  in  them  all.  .  .  . 

"One  of  our  Army  officers  who  has  just  returned  from  Eng- 
land told  me  that  the  women  of  England  have  an  obsession  each 
to  do  'man's  work'  so  as  to  release  'a  man'  for'  the  front;  that  he 
knew  personally  women  of  leisure  and  title  who  are  working 
eight  hours  a  day  turning  lathes  in  munition  plants,  and  that 
the  drops  run  by  women  do  better  in  output  than  those  run  by 
union  men!  Another  interesting  illustration  he  told  me  of  is 
a  'remount  stable,'  where  horses  are  groomed  and  fed  into  con- 
dition for  cavalry  uses,  entirely  run  by  women — not  a  man  on 
the  place!  Most  of  the  women  before  the  War  were  horsewomen, 
riding  to  the  hounds  or  for  exercise,  and  they  have  volunteered 
for  this  as  the  service  they  knew  best  how  to  perform.  Now  they 
feed,  bed,  groom  and  exercise  these  horses!  The  point  of  all 
this,  of  course,  is  not  what  the  woman  does  to  the  horse  but 
what  the  horse  does  to  the  woman!  .  .  .  Joe  will  agree  that  the 
discipline  of  this  privation  and  labor  is  better  for  people  than 
the  easy  fatness  of  heart  and  purse  in  which  we  are  living." 

MANY  ADVISERS,  MANY  VIEWS 

As  the  War  Congress  assembled,  Ambassador  Page  knew  that 
his  humiliation  over  our  country's  callousness  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  Allied 
missions  to  America  were  already  being  discussed.  There  was 
a  great  opportunity  for  him  to  call  Sharp  up  on  the  telephone 
and  then  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  French  and  British  govern- 
ments an  argument  for  Allied  unity  which  might  be  stated 
very  simply:  "We  know  our  country  and  its  mood  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  It  is  time  for  France  and  England  to  sink  their 
differences.  Get  together!  Go  on  the  same  ship!  Present  to 
Washington  a  definite  common  plan  on  which  you  have 
agreed."  But  no  one  would  know  better  than  sagacious  editor 
Page  that  such  a  suggestion,  though  "right  in  principle,"  was 
not  "practical"  for  the  same  reasons  in  national  human  nature 
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as  in  the  local  human  nature  of  Bungtown  and  Jonesville. 

The  missions  brought  us  no  concerted  plan,  but  another 
alarming  revelation.  We  knew  already  about  the  rapid  increase 
in  submarine  sinkings.  Now  the  Allies  faced  an  equally  serious 
danger  on  land,  one  that  concerned  France  as  vitally  as  the 
U-boat  warfare  concerned  England,  one  that  our  government 
must  keep  an  inviolate  secret.  The  first  public  announcement 
of  it  by  an  American  high  official  was  not  to  come  until  Jan- 
uary 28,  1918.  After  having  been  quizzed  for  three  days,  begin- 
ning on  January  10,  Baker  had  asked  to  be  heard  again  on  the 
twenty-eighth.  Then,  as  his  administrative  record  was  under 
fire,  he  told  of  past  difficulties  which  the  necessities  of  military 
secrecy  had  restrained  him  from  mentioning  at  the  time.  I  shall 
anticipate  this  statement  with  quotations  (from  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  it)  which  gave  the  reasons  for  War  Depart- 
ment actions  which  were  not  publicly  revealed  at  the  time  the 
actions  were  taken.  But  with  the  War  still  in  progress  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1918,  it  was  not  in  order  for  him  to  mention  the  dif- 
ficulties which  arose  from  the  lack  of  co-ordination  among  the 
European  Allies.  In  the  course  of  his  talk  on  this  date  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  Baker  said: 

"When  Marshal  Joffre  came  to  this  country  from  France, 
and  the  British  mission  from  England,  they  told  us  of  a  situa- 
tion which  we  had  not  up  to  that  time  fully  appreciated.  There 
had  recently  been  in  France  an  unsuccessful  major  offensive. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  spirit  not  of  surrender,  but  of  fate,  about  the 
French  people,  and  this  mighty  military  engine  which  they  had 
seen  prepared  to  overcome  them  for  forty  years  was  at  them, 
and  their  attitude  was  that  no  matter  whether  every  Frenchman 
died  in  his  tracks,  as  they  were  willing  to  do,  or  not,  it  was  an 
irresistible  thing;  and  so  they  said  to  us,  'Frankly,  it  will  cheer 
us;  it  will  cheer  our  people  if  you  send  over  some  of  your 
troops.'  " 

The  Secretary  of  War  might  not  shout  from  the  housetops 
the  truth  of  Joffre's  frank  statement  which  he  had  brought  to 
America  in  person.  Nivelle's  tactics,  which  had  won  ground  at 
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Verdun,  had  tragically  failed  in  his  effort  for  a  decisive  victory. 
Some  French  regiments  had  mutinied.'-  Petain,  the  new  French 
commander,  was  concerned  with  restoration  of  discipline  and 
confidence  rather  than  further  attack.  As  many  as  350,000 
French  soldiers  were  on  leave  at  one  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  French  government  in  meeting  the  crisis. 
Meanwhile,  the  Germans  were  settled  in  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
tensive defense  of  their  Hindenburg  line.  The  British  New 
Army  must  carry  on  its  summer  offensive  of  1917  without  the 
co-operation  of  a  French  offensive.  As  the  Allies  had  thirty  or 
forty  divisions  more  than  the  Germans  on  the  Western  front, 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  Allied  lines'  being  broken  in  1917 
unless  the  mutiny  in  the  French  army  turned  into  a  political 
revolution.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  Joffre,  in  his  dramatic  appeal 
to  the  President,  did  not  mention  the  mutiny.  It  was  kept  se- 
cret for  a  long  time  from  all  the  Allies,  although  Pershing 
learned  of  it  when  he  reached  France.3 

Joffre  asked  the  President  at  first  for  enough  troops  to  show 
the  flag.  The  President  said  that  they  would  be  sent.  I  now 
quote  again  from  Baker's  talk  of  January  28: 

"They  [the  missions]  said  to  us,  'Our  man-power  is  fully  en- 
gaged in  our  industries  and  in  our  military  enterprises;  send 
over  artisans,  special  engineering  regiments,  and  troops  of 
technical  character.'  " 

There  was  no  provision  for  these  from  the  Congress,  but 
technical  troops  were  immediately  organized  and  on  the  way. 
Major  General  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  American-born,  later  the 
President  of  the  Canadian  National,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  British  military  railroads  in  France,  was  in  touch  with  Dan- 
iel Willard.  Baker  said  further: 

"They  said,  'Send  us  over  nurses  and  doctors.'  " 

Hospital  units  were  organized  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as  we 
entered  the  War.  They  were  soon  on  their  way.  They  could 
serve  the  Allies'  armies  at  first  and  then  our  own  Army  after  it 
arrived  in  France.  Even  technical  troops  must  have  hasty  mil- 
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itary  training;  but  these  we  could  supply  in  numbers  once  we 
had  definite  directions  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Allies. 
I  quote  again  from  Baker  on  January  28: 

"It  was  not  a  thing  for  us  to  decide  where  our  theater  of 
war  should  be.  The  theater  of  war  was  France.  It  was  not  for 
us  to  decide  our  line  of  communications.  Our  line  of  commu- 
nications was  across  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  one  end  of  it  infested 
with  submarines.  It  was  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  would 
have  the  maneuvering  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  open. 
There  lay  the  antagonists  on  opposite  sides  of  'no  man's  land' 
in  the  trenches  at  a  death-grapple  with  one  another.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  at  the  very  beginning  it  was  obvious  that  the  thing 
we  had  to  do  was  not  to  map  out  an  ideal  plan  of  campaign, 
not  to  have  the  War  College,  with  its  speculative  studies  of 
Napoleon  and  everybody  else,  map  out  the  theoretically  best 
way  to  get  at  some  other  country;  but  it  was  the  problem  of 
studying  the  then  existing  situation  and  bringing  the  financial, 
the  industrial,  and  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States 
into  co-operation  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
most  immediate  and  effective  way." 

He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  groups  of  experts  who  accom- 
panied the  Allied  missions. 

"They  distributed  themselves  through  the  War  Department 
.  .  .  exchanging  information,  telling  us  how  the  thing  was 
done  over  there,  what  we  could  do,  what  they  advised  us  to 
do.  .  .  ." 

From  this  picture,  presented  by  Baker  on  January  28,  1918, 
I  turn  back  to  the  records  of  late  April  and  early  May,  1917, 
illumined  by  the  memories  of  our  officers.  We  learned  how 
completely  British  methods  of  training  differed  from  the 
French.  Both  Marshal  Joffre  and  General  Tom  Bridges  of  the 
British  mission  at  first  told  our  staff  people  that  they  realized 
that  we  could  not  raise,  train,  and  transport  an  army  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  have  any  effect  in  the  European  theater  of  war. 
The  extent  of  our  military  aid  would  be  a  gesture  to  strengthen 
the  morale  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies.4  Bridges 
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at  first  deplored  any  American  army  in  France.  It  would  make 
two  more  joints  in  the  trench  line,  and  it  had  been  found  that 
joints  were  always  weak  spots.  He  saw  the  advantage  of  our 
support  of  the  British,  as  we  spoke  a  common  language,  this 
being  the  first  suggestion  that  our  man-power  should  be  fed  into 
the  British  army  as  recruits.4 

Colonel  Fabre,  of  the  French  mission,  thought  that  we 
could  contribute  very  little  military  support;  instead,  we  should 
give  our  money.  To  him  perhaps  belongs  the  credit  for  first 
suggesting  the  cancellation  of  the  war  debts.4 

JOFFRE  AS  A  SOLDIER  TO  SOLDIERS 

But  what  said  Joffre  as  to  how  we  should  show  the  flag?  Our 
staff  officers  gathered  at  the  War  College  to  listen  to  him.5  A 
Marshal  of  France  had  come  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Army  which 
young  Lafayette  had  known  in  its  fledgling  days.  The  statue 
of  Baron  von  Steuben,  Lafayette's  companion  on  Washington's 
staff  and  the  Prussian  drillmaster  of  the  Revolution,  no  longer 
stood  in  front  of  the  War  College.  It  was  in  the  cellar,  out  of 
deference  to  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion.  Had  the  statue 
been  in  its  accustomed  place,  Joffre,  as  he  ascended  the  War 
College  steps,  might  have  cast  a  glance  of  professional  respect  at 
the  founding  father  of  American  Army  discipline  which  was 
now  to  serve  in  France.  Wise  old  Joffre!  He  had  seen  the  Ital- 
ians come  in.  They  had  thought  their  weight  in  the  balance 
would  win  the  War,  only  to  learn  that  they  were  fighting  for 
self-preservation.  So  it  had  been  with  Rumania.  So  America 
might  learn  with  time.  Joffre  of  the  heavy  head  set  on  heavy 
shoulders,  of  the  white  hair  and  sleepy  eyes,  looking  the  part 
of  a  sage  old  French  peasant,  talked  as  a  soldier  to  soldiers.  The 
preamble  of  a  program  of  five  pages  that  he  had  brought  said 
that  France  was  convinced  that  the  "military  effort  of  the 
United  States  will  be  considerable  and  in  proportion  to  your 
power." 

He  asked  for  the  immediate  dispatch  of  a  division,  which 
should  be  the  size  of  the  French,  not  of  the  big  divisions  we 
formed  later.  Its  instruction  would  be  completed  in  France 
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under  "the  supreme  direction  of  the  American  commander  at- 
tached to  a  French  Army  Corps."  Then,  in  his  informal  supple- 
mentary talk,  he  said  that  after  four  to  six  weeks'  training  by 
the  French  he  was  certain  our  division  would  be  "a  good  fight- 
ing unit."  Again — wise  old  Joffre!  Once  we  were  in  the 
trenches,  our  blood  would  be  shed;  we  would  have  casualty 
lists,  the  War  would  be  ours  in  earnest.  "The  very  first  thing 
is  to  send  a  division  at  once.  No  matter  how  small  the  trans- 
port facilities,  the  sooner  you  get  troops  fighting  alongside  the 
French  the  better." 

But  he  made  clear,  after  his  outline  of  conditions  at  the 
front  that  indicated  the  need  of  long  training,  that  we  should 
take  time  to  train  our  main  Army  at  home  under  French  in- 
struction before  sending  it  to  France.  When  asked  whether  the 
American  Army  should  be  kept  together,  the  Marshal  stated 
emphatically  that  it  should,  that  it  was  bad  to  divide  an  army. 
When  he  learned  our  own  rifle  was  a  good  one  he  said  to  keep 
it.  Asked  about  where  our  division  should  land,  he  replied, 
Pallice,  probably.  He  was  vague  about  the  extent  of  the  port 
facilities  and  land  transport  in  France,  but  he  did  want  that 
division  immediately. 

Baker  had  the  report  of  the  Joffre  conference  with  our  staff 
comment  when  on  May  5,  1917,  Balfour  presented  his  views  to 
a  group  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  staff  officers,  and 
members  of  the  General  Munitions  Board.  Colonel  Palmer  E. 
Pierce  made  notes  of  Balfour's  remarks  for  the  War  College 
files.  Balfour  asked  for  immediate  assistance  on  the  battle- 
fields. "The  need  was  so  pressing  that  the  training  could  be 
clone  in  the  field  of  operations;  that  the  United  States  should 
not  wait  to  train  its  forces.  .  .  .  Lack  of  tonnage  makes  nec- 
essary the  sending  of  a  continuous  stream  of  men  as  soon  as 
possible."  0 

"General  Bridges,"  Secretary  Baker  wrote  to  the  President 
on  May  2  after  a  long  conference  with  the  General,  "took  up 
with  me  the  question  of  an  expeditionary  force,  urging  that  it 
would  be  better  for  such  a  force  from  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate with  the  British  because  of  identity  of  language.  But  I 
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told  him  frankly  that  there  were  many  considerations  to  be 
weighed  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  likelihood  was  that  our 
first  expeditionary  force  would  co-operate  with  the  French.  He 
seemed  entirely  satisfied  and  apparently  had  not  been  directed 
to  stress  the  point."  So  Balfour's  idea  of  rushing  untrained 
troops  to  the  British  army  was  given  up.  The  British  had  yielded 
the  point  for  the  sake  of  French  morale. 

Referring  to  special  troops,  Baker  said  in  the  same  letter  that 
they  would  be  "American  troops  under  the  American  flag,  paid 
by  us  as  troops,  and  subsisted  by  the  French  and  English  re- 
spectively at  our  charge." 

But  Balfour,  who  so  urgently  presented  the  grave  danger  in 
private  to  the  War  Department,  said  in  his  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  our  entry  into  the  War  assured  victory.  Joffre,  who  had 
warned  our  General  Staff  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  our 
man-power  to  bear,  was  as  optimistic  as  Viviani  or  Lloyd 
George  in  his  public  speeches.  The  weary  French,  Italians,  and 
Serbians,  the  disillusioned  Rumanians,  and  the  demoralized 
Russians,  must  never  doubt  that  the  last  nation  to  enter  the 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  would  soon  turn  the  tide.  Least  of 
all  must  they  know  the  truth  about  the  rapid  rise  of  submarine 
sinkings  or  about  the  mutiny  in  the  French  Army. 

Censored  news  from  Europe  continued  to  feed  our  public 
with  the  same  cheer  that  the  British  enjoyed  in  August,  1914, 
in  the  advance  of  the  Russian  steam-roller  in  eastern  Germany 
and  Belgian  resistance  at  Liege  before  the  main  German  army 
was  in  action.  The  French  and  British  communiques  continued 
to  announce  gains  and  the  capture  of  prisoners  on  the  Western 
front.  The  British  had  beaten  two  Turkish  armies.  "Inside 
news"  from  Berlin  said  that  Germany  was  near  the  end  of  her 
man-power;  she  was  sending  children  and  old  men  to  the 
trenches;  her  people  were  at  the  starvation  point;  food  riots 
were  in  prospect;  and  the  Socialists — those  German  Socialists 
who  in  war  days  were  so  useful  in  helping  to  lull  enemy  prep- 
arations and  alarms — were  again  demanding  an  end  of  the 
War. 

The  new  Kerensky  government  in  Russia  was  promising  to 
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keep  faith  with  the  Allies  in  not  making  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany,  and  foreseeing  great  victories  for  the  reorganized 
Russian  army.  Austria  was  said  to  be  in  such  a  mood  that 
Prussian  domination  could  no  longer  hold  her  from  asking  for 
terms.  Turkey  would  follow  her  example.  Germany,  in  eco- 
nomic collapse,  would  soon  to  left  isolated  in  the  throes  of  a 
revolution.  The  talk  of  showing  our  flag  in  France,  Joffre's  re- 
quest for  a  contingent  because  he  said  there  was  nothing  the 
Germans  so  dreaded  as  the  sight  of  American  soldiers  at  the 
front,  both  tended  to  the  same  view  that  the  British  public 
had  in  early  August,  1914,  about  the  part  of  Sir  John  French's 
gallant  little  British  army  in  France.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
gesture  to  have  some  of  our  Regulars  in  at  the  surrender  of  the 
Kaiser,  which  America's  balance  against  him  had  compelled. 
There  was  some  concern  lest  the  War  should  be  won  and  the 
ceremony  of  capitulation  be  over  before  they  arrived. 

Now  that  the  President  had  definitely  decided  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  France,  who  was  to  be  its  commander? 
He  would  be  directing  an  army  which  Baker  foresaw  might  be 
far  larger  than  our  public,  or  even  the  Allies,  anticipated. 

AVOIDING  A  STORMY  PREDECESSOR'S  MISTAKES 

Few  callers  noticed  in  a  corner  of  Baker's  office,  facing  his 
desk,  the  dark,  bronze  bust  of  a  man  with  smooth-shaven  lip 
above  a  long  beard  whose  amplitude  would  have  left  no  one 
the  wiser  if  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  had 
forgotten  that  morning  to  put  on  the  conventional  string  bow 
tie  of  the  eighteen-sixties.  Mr.  Randolph  was  certain  that 
among  all  the  Secretaries  of  War  whom  he  had  known,  no  two 
had  been  so  different  in  character  as  Stanton  and  Baker. 

"He  stood  behind  a  high  writing-desk  reaching  to  his  shoul- 
ders, placed  near  the  window,"  W.  E.  Doster,  Provost  Marshal 
of  Washington  in  the  Civil  War,  wrote  about  Stanton.  "He 
would  lean  his  left  arm  on  the  desk,  settle  his  spectacles,  and 
wait  for  people  to  come  and  state  their  business — a  peppery 
little  man  who  looked  as  though  he  had  not  slept  well,  and  as 
if  it  would  not  give  him  much  pain  to  refuse  your  most  urgent 
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request.  The  orderly  would  stand  by  the  door  (a  red-headed 
cavalryman  of  my  regiment),  knowing  very  well  that  most  of  the 
applicants  were  wasting  their  time,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten 
would  go  away  muttering  curses."  7 

Stanton's  stormy  methods  may  have  been  best  when  smooth- 
shaven  lips  and  bearded  jaws  were  the  fashion;  but  Baker,  con- 
fronted by  the  bust  of  his  predecessor,  was  considering  how  he 
might  avoid  Stanton's  mistakes  as  well  as  how  he  might  profit 
by  Stanton's  virtues.  He  would  strive  to  improve  on  Stanton's 
relations  with  his  generals.  Stanton's  quarrels  with  McClellan 
and  Sherman,  his  curt  and  blunt  comments  to  all  his  generals, 
enliven,  if  they  do  not  always  dignify,  the  history  of  his  ad- 
ministration. All  the  Army  telegraphers  were  under  his  per- 
sonal direction  in  a  special  corps.  No  one  was  attached  to  an 
Army  command.  Copies  of  all  telegrams  must  be  sent  to  Stan- 
ton's office,  where  they  were  kept  in  boxes.  Only  President 
Lincoln  was  allowed  access  to  the  box  of  current  telegrams,  and 
Stanton's  attitude  suggested  at  times  that  the  President  had 
better  mind  his  own  business  and  leave  Stanton  to  win  the  war. 
Lincoln  had  great  patience  with  Stanton,  who  had  not  been  of 
his  political  party  but  whom  he  had  chosen  for  energy,  courage, 
and  honesty. 

No  one  outside  Stanton's  telegraphers'  corps  was  even  per- 
mitted to  know  the  code  until  Grant,  still  a  Major  General 
but  with  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  behind  him,  compelled  a 
telegrapher  to  yield  it  to  him  in  an  emergency.  Stanton  had  the 
man  dismissed  and  said  he  ought  to  have  resisted  even  to  the 
point  of  being  sent  to  jail;  but  later  Stanton  allowed  Grant, 
who  was  still  operating  in  the  West,  to  name  one  officer  on  his 
staff  who  might  have  the  code.8 

Our  armies  in  the  Civil  War  were  in  their  own  country;  the 
Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Virginia  were  close  to 
the  capitals  of  Washington  and  Richmond.  Lee  had  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Virginia;  but  Lincoln  had  tried 
McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker,  and  Meade  before  he 
found  Grant.  Now  that  we  were  to  be  in  the  World  War, 
Baker  reflected,  the  happy  plan  would  be  to  choose  a  man  who 
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would  wield  to  the  end  the  weapon  his  own  hand  had  forged. 
He  would  be  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  and  familiar 
with  conditions  there  which  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Wash- 
ington could  know  only  through  reports  and  hearsay. 

An  influence  in  favor  of  giving  the  commander  in  France  a 
free  hand  sprang  from  Baker's  boyhood  environment.  His  fa- 
ther had  studied  medicine  after  he  came  home  from  the  Civil 
War.  Newton  was  the  most  studious  of  his  boys.  Father  and 
son  studied  together.  Father  set  out  to  read  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  through  to  make  up  for  the  college  education  he  had 
missed  through  having  been  four  years  with  Jeb  Stuart's  cav- 
alry; but  his  practice  became  so  preoccupying  that  he  never 
finished  the  A's — he  got  lost  in  darkest  Africa.  If  Newton  would 
read  it  all,  he  promised  Newton  a  Hume's  "History  of  England" 
for  his  very  own.  Newton  earned  the  prize.  He  was  also  the  best 
listener  among  the  Baker  boys.  He  would  read  a  book  while  his 
father  was  calling  on  a  patient;  and  then,  as  the  doctor's  buggy 
continued  its  rounds,  Father  would  tell  war  stories;  two  of  his 
favorites  were  about  his  great  hero  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Once  after  Private  Baker  had  ridden  far  with  a  message, 
which  Lee  had  received  at  his  tent  door,  Lee  asked  him  if  he 
were  hungry.  He  was.  Stuart's  men  usually  were — they  fed 
their  horses  before  they  fed  themselves. 

"See  that  this  man  has  some  food  and  buttermilk,"  said  Lee, 
and  Private  Baker  remembered  just  how  Lee  looked  at  the 
time.  It  was  wonderful,  this  act  of  thoughtfulness  by  his  idol, 
who  had  so  many  things  on  his  mind. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  near  Lee  when  Stonewall  Jack- 
son rode  up  to  him  during  a  battle,  and  he  heard  Lee  say  to 
Jackson:  "General,  that  fire  on  your  men  is  very  heavy.  Can 
they  stand  it?"  Jackson  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  listening, 
and  answered,  "It  is  heavy,  but  they  can  stand  it."  9 

Dr.  Baker  had  been  a  student  of  both  Northern  and  South- 
ern accounts  of  the  Civil  War.  He  pondered  much  on  these 
in  the  light  of  his  personal  war  experience,  and  passed  on  his 
thoughts  to  his  son,  that  ready  listener.  He  knew  the  value  of 
discipline;  what  it  meant  for  a  soldier  to  go  hungry  and  in 
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rags,  and  short  of  guns,  equipment,  and  even  ammunition  at 
times;  that  it  was  the  soldiers  and  not  the  statesmen  who  did 
the  fighting  and  won  or  lost  battles. 

"I  think  that  the  thing  he  more  often  said  to  me  than  any- 
thing else,"  said  his  son,  "was  that  the  reason  the  South  seemed 
to  prevail  for  so  long  from  a  military  point  of  view  was  that 
President  Davis  let  Lee  alone,  while  Stanton  and  Lincoln  con- 
stantly interfered  with  Federal  commanders.  Only  once  did 
President  Davis  give  General  Lee  a  military  order,  Father  told 
me,  and  Lee's  answer  was  to  unbuckle  his  sword  and  hand  it 
to  Davis.  Davis  handed  it  back,  tore  up  the  order,  and  from 
that  time  on  never  interfered.  So  when  I  became  Secretary  of 
War  the  idea  deep  in  my  childhood  recollection  was  that  in 
military  systems  the  military  man  is  commander-in-chief  and 
that  civilian  interference  with  commanders  in  the  field  is  dan- 
gerous." 

So  Baker  considered  that  his  part  as  Secretary  of  War  was 
to  fill  his  generals'  requisitions  for  supplies  and  munitions, 
and  to  protect  them  in  unfettered  authority. 

CHOOSING  A  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

The  record  of  every  officer  from  the  time  he  is  commissioned 
is  kept  in  the  War  Department,  including  that  of  his  examina- 
tions for  promotion  and  the  reports  of  his  commanding  officers 
as  to  character,  conduct,  zeal,  and  capacity.  When  the  assign- 
ment of  any  officer  is  being  considered  the  Secretary  has  recourse 
to  his  record  and  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  as  well  as 
his  own  observation  of  the  man.  Baker  took  home  the  records 
of  all  the  brigadier  generals  and  major  generals  for  thorough 
study  and  comparison.  None  among  them  had  ever  com- 
manded a  force  so  large  as  a  European  division  in  action.  Not 
one  had  had  the  General  Staff  training  which  the  ambitious 
younger  men  had  been  getting  since  the  Spanish  War. 

The  character  and  the  capacity  of  all  had  been  subject  to  the 
inescapable  traditions  of  our  Army.  The  tradition  of  the  old 
frontier  posts  had  been  an  enduring  influence,  and  our  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  the  Regular  Army  had  changed  little  with 
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the  growth  of  the  nation.  The  meager,  isolated  garrisons  felt 
that  their  existence  had  been  all  but  forgotten  by  Washington. 
But  they  always  had  in  mind  that  they  would  be  remembered 
suddenly  when  again  the  advance  of  the  settlers  and  traders 
brought  another  Indian  outbreak;  and  after  the  bad  Indians 
had  been  killed,  or  had  turned  into  good  Indians,  the  Regulars 
would  once  more  be  forgotten.  In  their  ample  leisure  for 
reflection  the  officers  of  the  garrisons  set  up  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  their  natural  enemy,  which  was  ever  inventing  more 
paper  work,  and  ever  scrimping  the  Line. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  order  that  Army  officers  must  prove, 
by  tests  of  endurance  as  well  as  doctors'  examinations,  that  they 
were  equal  to  the  physical  strain  which  might  suddenly  come 
to  them  in  war,  had  brought  one  of  those  storms  about  his,  head 
which  were  breath  to  his  nostrils. 

"Surely,"  I  said  to  him,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  order  officers 
to  take  exercise  so  they'll  keep  fit?" 

"You  haven't  seen  some  of  my  fat  old  colonels!"  he  snapped 
back. 

But  his  Secretaries  of  War  were  hardly  more  successful  than 
their  predecessors  in  securing  increased  Army  appropriations. 
His  mind  was  on  the  Navy  as  the  "big  stick"  of  national  de- 
fense. 

The  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals  of  1917  had  had 
slight  opportunity  to  broaden  dieir  professional  range  beyond 
the  parts  of  department  and  post  commanders  who  felt  the 
personal  responsibility  of  all  the  detail  of  administration.  It 
was  easy  for  them,  in  Army  phrase,  to  develop  the  habit  of 
"counting  all  the  beans"  issued  to  the  men,  lest  there  should  be 
failure  to  conform  to  some  detail  in  the  system  of  rigid  ac- 
countability. They  knew  that  the  thing  to  do  was  always  to 
plead  the  poverty  of  their  establishments,  to  ask  for  a  lot  of 
money  in  order  to  get  a  little. 

To  the  Line  another  phrase  of  the  old  days  was  still  a  fa- 
vorite. The  test  of  an  officer  was  whether  or  not  he  could  "han- 
dle troops";  and  "handling  troops"  did  not  mean  the  direction 
of  large  forces  in  maneuver  and  the  mastery  of  the  problems  of 
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procurement.  Even  the  staff  officers  in  playing  their  war  games, 
as  dreams  which  it  was  hard  for  them  to  envisage  as  ever  be- 
coming realities,  had  not  dwelt  much  upon  how  the  imaginary 
armies  they  were  directing  would  be  supplied,  munitioned, 
and  transported.  Industrial  production  was  inevitably  out  of 
the  ken  of  men  in  that  Army  world,  where  they  kept  the  soldier 
faith  aloof  from  the  traffic  and  haste  of  the  civil  world.  There 
was  no  divining  rod  by  which  to  identify  a  Grant  among  the 
men  of  lesser  rank;  and  no  way  to  promote  him  to  adequate 
rank.  In  McClellan,  Lincoln  had  chosen  one  of  the  younger 
men;  but  white-haired  General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  remained  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  Our  generals  as  well  as  our 
Secretary  of  War  were  novices  in  our  gigantic  new  task. 

One  requirement  was  indispensable  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  future  A.  E.  F.  He  must  not  be  one  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  fat  ones.  He  must  have  the  physical  stamina  to  en- 
dure the  coming  strain.  The  death  of  Major  General  Frederick 
Funston  just  before  our  entry  into  the  War  probably  robbed 
him  of  the  honor,  if  his  health  had  proven  satisfactory.  The 
choice  narrowed  down  to  four  major  generals:  Leonard  Wood, 
Thomas  H.  Barry,  J.  Franklin  Bell,  and  John  }.  Pershing.  All 
these  had  been  favored  by  promotion  over  many  seniors  to 
brigadierships. 

Subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  the  President  may 
promote  any  officer  from  any  lower  grade  to  a  brigadiership  of 
Regulars;  but  he  may  not  give  an  officer  above  the  rank  of 
brigadier  a  single  file  without  an  act  of  the  Congress.  So  Fun- 
ston, who  had  commanded  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  Philip- 
pines so  brilliantly  but  was  not  in  the  Regulars,  had  been 
made  a  brigadier  for  his  capture  of  Aguinaldo.  There  had  been 
less  criticism  of  Funston's  promotion  than  of  that  of  Major 
Leonard  Wood  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  who  was  jumped 
over  596  officers  by  President  McKinley  for  his  leadership  of 
the  Rough  Riders  and  his  services  as  Governor-General  of 
Cuba.  Bell's  promotion  was  earned  by  his  masterly  campaigns 
in  the  Philippines.  Pershing's  from  captain  to  brigadier  by 
President  Roosevelt  was  the  reward  of  his  wisdom,  patience, 
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and  tact  as  "Datto"  Pershing  in  keeping  the  peace  among  those 
hot-tempered  Mohammedans,  the  dattos  of  Mindanao.  I  recall 
Roosevelt's  practical  remark,  "I  want  progressive  officers  such 
as  Pershing  in  command.  Pershing's  father-in-law  is  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  would  be  helpful 
in  confirming  him."  Ill  health  excluded  Bell  and  Barry,  and 
this  left  the  choice  between  Wood  and  Pershing.  Wood  was 
the  senior  major  general  and  well  known,  Pershing  the  junior 
major  general  and  little  known  until  the  Villa  raid.  Wood's 
active  ambition  had  fed  on  success  in  every  position  he  had 
held.  The  light  of  his  winning  personality  was  shining  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  lieutenant  who  said,  upon  coming  out  of  his 
tent  in  Cuba,  "I  have  just  met  the  greatest  man  in  the  world, 
and  Em  the  second  greatest!" 

As  year  after  year  more  young  men  came  into  the  Army,  and 
the  elders  whom  Wood  had  jumped  were  retired,  and  Wood  in 
his  turn  became  an  elder,  ranking  his  subordinates  in  years, 
time  and  his  magnetic  personality  and  proven  ability  had  rem- 
edied his  handicap.  Wherever  he  went  he  won  men  in  civil  life 
as  well  as  in  the  Army  to  him  in  a  personal  following;  and  in 
any  gathering  of  men  his  presence  would  be  felt  before  Per- 
shing's. Wood  had  his  warm  supporters  and  his  bitter  enemies 
in  the  Congress.  Youngsters  who  drilled  in  his  Plattsburg  camp 
were  under  the  same  spell  as  the  lieutenant  who  came  out  of 
his  tent  at  Santiago.  He  had  been  willing  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency at  the  Republican  Convention  of  1916. 

He  could  not  be  oblivious  of  historical  precedent.  The 
charger  on  which  the  military  commander  had  ridden  to  vic- 
tory had  often  carried  him  into  the  White  House.  Generals 
George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, Zachary  Taylor,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  all  had  become 
Presidents.  Hayes  and  Garfield  had  both  been  generals  in  the 
Civil  War.  General  Winfield  S.  Scott  had  been  a  perpetual 
candidate.  Wood's  personality,  spreading  its  power  outside  the 
Army,  sounded  back  to  the  days  when  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Army  was  a  great  figure  in  politics.  All  of  us  who  knew 
him  had  heard  his  caustic  comments,  often  in  mixed  company, 
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about  President  Wilson  and  Wilsonian  pacifism,  which  were 
bound  to  be  carried  to  the  White  House. 

Every  Secretary  of  War  was  always  kept  aware  of  Wood's 
powerful  personality  and  his  urgent  championship  of  his  ideas. 
His  friends  were  given  to  campaigns  in  his  behalf.  On  January 
12,  1917,  when  peace  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  William  B.  How- 
land  of  New  York  wrote  both  to  the  President  and  Baker  asking 
for  leave  for  Wood  to  go  abroad  in  order  to  meet  the  generals 
and  get  first-hand  information  for  the  military  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  World  War  which  was  being  planned  by  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  In  his  comment  to  the  President  on  the 
request,  at  a  time  when  the  President  thought  peace  negotia- 
tions were  well  under  way,  Baker  said  that 

"a  visit  to  England  and  France  might  start  rumors  that  some 
sort  of  military  co-operation  with  the  Allies  was  in  prospect. 
.  .  .  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  withdrawn  Colonel  Kuhn 
from  Berlin,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask  the  German 
Government  to  admit  General  Wood  as  a  military  observer 
into  that  country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  senior  Major 
General  of  our  Army,  he  could  hardly  go  into  Germany  without 
our  Government's  having  first  requested  permission.  This 
forecast  of  possible  embarrassments  may  be  erroneous,  but  I 
confess  I  have  some  misgivings  about  the  discretion  with  which 
General  Wood  might  conduct  himself,  and  his  position  in  our 
Army  is  so  high  that  a  certain  responsibility  would  attach  to 
any  utterance  or  action  of  his,  even  though  his  visit  were  purely 
for  personal  reasons  and  not  as  an  accredited  military  observer." 

The  President's  own  brief  comment  was  that  he  thouerht  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  detail  a  major  general  to  go  abroad 
to  co-operate  in  a  publishing  venture,  and  he  expressed  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  Wood's  loyalty  and  discretion. 

Among  the  devout  Wood  enthusiasts  was  Gutzon  Borglum, 
the  sculptor,  known  for  having  carved  the  Confederate  leaders 
on  the  face  of  Stone  Mountain.  In  a  letter  of  April  13  to  Baker 
he  voiced  the  indignation  of  Wood's  friends  that  he  had  been 
transferred  from  Governor's  Island  to  Charleston  to  command 
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the  Soutlieastern  Department.  Borglum  was  concerned  lest 
Wood's  attitude  should  be  confounded  with  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  knew  Wood  intimately  and 
wanted  to  bring  him  into  camp  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion so  that  the  nation  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  serv- 
ices. To  this  letter  Baker  replied: 

"I  have  your  very  considerate  letter  of  the  thirteenth.  I  think 
General  Wood  and  his  friends  will  all  realize  within  a  very 
short  time  that  the  Department  has  work  on  hand  for  him  of 
the  first  degree  of  importance  and  his  transfer  to  the  South- 
eastern Department  will  turn  out  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to 
everybody  as  giving  him  a  station  where  the  maximum  use  can 
be  made  of  his  great  talents  and  efficiency. 

"General  Wood  is  a  soldier  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  show 
complete  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his  Commander-in-Chief. 
Indeed,  I  should  hesitate  even  to  appear  to  entertain  any  other 
thought  by  acquiescing  in  your  generous  suggestion  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
him  and  me. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
most  gifted  men  in  the  Army  and,  in  this  great  crisis  where  we 
are  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  ever  attempted  the 
business  of  creating  a  modern  army,  I  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  to  his  help  and  service.  The  chief  trouble 
in  this  whole  business  is  that  a  lot  of  people  who  admire  and 
like  General  Wood  have  been  too  quick  in  assuming  both  that 
they  know  more  about  the  proper  distribution  of  the  higher 
commands  of  the  Army  than  those  in  Washington  who  are 
making  it  a  study,  and  also  that  any  change  in  General  Wood's 
station  necessarily  argues  some  sort  of  disciplinary  action  di- 
rected against  him. 

"I  think  I  would  not  be  wholly  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  I 
think  General  Wood  has  been  very  indiscreet  and  that  I  think 
the  appearance  of  political  activity  which  he  has  allowed  to 
grow  up  about  many  of  his  actions  has  been  unfortunate  for 
his  splendid  reputation  as  a  soldier;  but  I  have  no  disposition 
or  even  willingness  at  this  time  to  think  in  political  terms,  and 
desire  to  forget  all  other  considerations  than  those  which  make 
for  the  greatest  success  in  this  unprecedented  undertaking. 
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"I  trust  you  will  understand  the  frankness  of  this  letter,  as  I 
heartily  appreciate  the  generosity  of  yours." 

Wood  had  had  a  second  operation  for  an  injury  to  his  skull, 
sustained  when  his  head  struck  a  lamp  as  he  rose  abruptly 
from  his  desk.  He  wore  a  steel  guard  in  his  cap  to  protect  the 
spot  where  a  piece  of  bone  had  been  removed.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  this  wound  seemed  to  affect  him  very  much;  and 
his  staff  well  knew  that  on  these  occasions  he  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  any  recognition  of  the  fact.  His  limp,  which  was 
less  noticeable  after  the  operations,  gradually  grew  worse.  His 
magnificent  will,  which  was  to  carry  him  through  the  final  serv- 
ice in  the  Philippines,  before  he  died  under  the  third  opera- 
tion for  relief,  brooked  no  surrender  to  this  physical  handicap. 
In  visiting  the  Plattsburg  camp,  Baker  ascended  a  hill  with 
him.10  Halfway  up,  Wood  paused  to  comment  on  the  peaceful 
view  while  he  regained  his  breath,  and  evidently  was  conceal- 
ing his  distress. 

Both  Wood  and  Pershing  were  younger  than  Joffre,  Foch, 
Hindenburg,  or  von  Mackensen;  yet  both  were  fifty-seven — ■ 
an  age  when  will-power  may  not  lighten  the  weight  of  years 
under  physical  strain.  Wood  had  perforce  been  living  a  softer 
life  than  Pershing,  who  had  been  keeping  fit  on  the  Mexican 
border.  All  reports  agreed  that  Pershing  could  hold  his  own  on 
long  rides  as  well  as  when  he  had  been  a  captain  of  cavalry. 
As  military  attache  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  methods  of  command  of  a  vast  army  on 
the  European  system. 

Since  Cuba,  with  the  exception  of  a  campaign  of  a  handful 
of  men  against  the  Moros  in  the  Philippines,  Wood  had  not 
commanded  troops  on  active  service;  while  Pershing  had  led 
our  largest  expedition  since  the  Spanish  War  and  later  com- 
manded on  the  border  the  largest  force  under  active  service 
conditions  since  the  Civil  War.  Baker  did  not  have  to  refer  to 
the  War  Department  files  for  Pershing's  record  in  this  task. 
Baker  had  seen  Pershing  subjected  to  a  most  grilling  test  of 
subordination.  Pershing  had  not  only  obeyed  orders  but  inter- 
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preted  their  spirit.  Month  after  month  his  force  was  isolated 
beyond  the  Mexican  border.  He  had  kept  his  own  temper  and 
his  men  in  hand  under  Mexican  baiting  with  the  same  patience 
that  he  had  shown  in  dealing  with  the  Moro  chieftains.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  create  a  situation  which  would 
have  brought  on  war  with  Mexico  and  given  him  a  military 
leader's  opportunity  and  his  men  release  in  action.  He  might 
have  led  an  army  to  Mexico  City.  In  understanding  sympathy 
with  his  galling  part  and  in  his  responsiveness  to  the  policy  of 
his  Commander-in-Chief,  Baker  knew  him  as  a  soldier  true  to 
a  soldier's  duty. 

Having  been  frank  about  Wood,  one  must  also  be  frank 
about  Pershing.  I  had  known  Pershing  in  Manchuria.  We  were 
both  fond  of  exercise,  and  we  had  many  long  walks  together 
over  the  hills.  I  understood,  therefore,  some  of  the  Army  com- 
ments at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  His  thoroughness,  his 
industry,  his  readiness  to  listen  while  he  kept  his  own  counsel, 
the  "from  Missouri"  attitude  of  his  native  State,  implied  the 
very  quality  of  deliberation  which  had  been  valuable  to  him 
in  the  Moro  country  and  on  his  Mexican  expedition.  Among 
the  attaches  in  Manchuria  there  was  a  saying,  "Will  Pershing 
get  here  on  time?"  He  always  did,  just  under  the  wire,  and  "all 
there."  When  one  asked  the  doubters,  "Who,  if  not  Pershing?" 
they  hesitated  as  to  which  one  of  our  major  generals  was  a 
Hindenburg  or  a  Joffre.  Certainly  Pershing  had  the  shoulders 
to  bear  a  great  burden. 


VIII 

UNDER  OUR  OWN  FLAG 

"Now  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  this,"  Baker  said  to  a  gather- 
ing of  college  presidents  at  Washington  after  Joffre  and  Balfour 
had  made  their  statements  to  the  staff,  "we  are  going  to  have 
losses  on  the  sea;  we  are  going  to  have  losses  in  battle;  our  com- 
munities are  going  to  be  subjected  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
multiplied  personal  griefs  scattered  all  through  the  community, 
and  we  are  going  to  search  the  cause  of  those  back  to  their 
foundation,  and  our  feelings  are  going  to  be  torn  and  our 
nerves  made  raw." 

Three  days  later,  May  8,  he  wrote  to  the  President: 

"The  plan  for  an  expeditionary  force  to  France  is  in  this 
state; 

"I  am  directing  General  Pershing,  by  cipher  dispatch,  to  re- 
port in  person  to  me  in  Washington.  He  has  been  confidentially 
informed  of  the  object  of  this  order.  When  he  arrives  here,  I 
shall  have  him  select  one  or  two  trustworthy  aides  and  go  to 
France  at  once,  sending  back  word  upon  important  matters  in 
connection  with  the  expeditionary  force  which  in  the  mean- 
time will  be  assembled,  consisting  of  about  12,000  men,  all  of 
them  from  the  Regular  Army,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  regiment  of  marines,  the  Marine  Corps  being  particularly 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  first  expedition  because  of  a  tra- 
dition in  the  Marine  Corps  that  it  has  always  done  so  in  our 
past  history. 

"I  have  taken  up  with  Mr.  Denman  [chairman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board]  the  question  of  providing  the  transportation,  and 
he  is  studying  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  force  will  be  assembled 
and  ready  to  send,  and  will  be  embarked  even  before  General 
Pershing  arrives  in  France,  unless  transportation  difficulties  in- 
tervene. 

"It  has  been  determined  that  the  force  shall  co-operate  with 
the  French  land  forces." 
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But  troops  were  not  to  precede  Pershing  to  France  for  the 
very  good  reasons  that  the  Shipping  Board  had  not  the  ship- 
ping available,  and  that  the  British,  while  submarine  sinkings 
were  so  heavy,  would  not  spare  the  shipping  if  our  soldiers 
were  not  to  join  their  army. 

Baker  had  never  met  Pershing  until  Pershing  stood  before 
the  Secretary's  desk  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington  from  the 
Mexican  border.  Since  Baker's  letter  of  May  8,  the  conflict 
of  views  and  feelings  of  the  Allied  missions  had  become  more 
intensified  and  confusing.  The  Chief  of  Staff's  office  used  to 
telephone  to  the  War  College  that  if  members  of  the  British 
mission  were  there,  it  would  be  wise  to  hasten  their  departure 
politely:  some  members  of  the  French  mission  were  on  the  way 
to  the  War  College.  The  missions  were  not  even  "allied  among 
themselves,"  so  varied  were  individual  opinions  on  technical 
matters.1 

Again  I  quote  from  Baker's  talk  to  the  Congress  on  January 
28,  1918;  this  time  a  picture  of  the  situation  at  the  time  Per- 
shing arrived  in  Washington: 

"They  [the  experts  of  the  Allied  missions]  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  that  picture.  They  could  describe  to  us 
and  bring  the  specifications  and  drawings  for  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, but  they  could  not  tell  us  why  the  British  theory  of  the 
use  of  artillery  was  preferred  by  the  British  to  that  of  the 
French.  They  could  not  picture  to  us  a  barrage  of  heavy  how- 
itzers as  compared  with  a  barrage  of  75-millimeter  guns.  They 
could  not  picture  to  us  the  association  of  aircraft,  balloons,  and 
mobile  aircraft  with  artillery  uses.  They  could  tell  us  about  it, 
but  even  while  they  told  us  the  story  grew  old.  The  one  thing 
they  told  us  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  was  that  this  war,  of 
all  others,  was  not  a  static  thing;  that  our  adversary  was  a  versa- 
tile and  agile  adversary;  that  every  day  he  revamped  and 
changed  his  weapons  of  attack  and  his  methods  of  defense;  that 
the  stories  they  were  telling  us  had  been  true  when  they  left 
England  and  France,  but  that  an  entirely  different  thing  was 
probably  taking  place  there  now.  They  told  us  of  large  sup- 
plies of  weapons  of  one  kind  and  another  which  they  had  de- 
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veloped  in  France  and  England,  and  which  even  before  they 
got  them  manufactured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take  them 
from  the  industrial  plants  to  the  front  were  superseded  by  new 
ideas  and  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  scrap-heap. 

"They  said  to  us:  'This  is  a  moving  picture;  it  is  something 
that  nobody  can  paint  and  give  you  an  idea  of.  It  is  not  a 
static  thing.' 

"Therefore  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  have  eyes  there  in 
instant  and  immediate  communication  with  us,  and  we  sent 
General  Pershing  over  to  France,  and  with  him  perhaps  I  can 
safely  say  the  major  part  of  the  trained,  expert  personnel  of 
the  Army." 

We  must  learn  conditions  in  France  for  ourselves  at  the 
front  and  fit  our  knowledge  to  an  American  plan.  It  was  decided 
that  Pershing  should  go  to  France  with  a  complete  staff.  He 
appreciated  the  value  of  staff-training;  the  thing  was  to  choose 
its  ablest  exponents  in  our  Army  for  the  A.  E.  F.  Chance  as 
well  as  discernment  might  play  a  part  when  no  one  of  our  staff 
officers  had  had  war  experience.  The  right  Chief  of  Staff  for 
the  A.  E.  F.  would  be  as  important  to  Pershing  as  the  right  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  whole  to  Baker.  Even  the  methodical  German 
military  masters  did  not  attempt  to  stipulate  to  the  letter 
the  relations  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  to  his  Chief  of  Staff.  As 
Hindenburg  wrote  in  "Out  of  My  Life": 

"The  way  in  which  they  work  together  and  the  degree  to 
which  their  powers  are  complementary  are  much  more  a  matter 
of  personality.  I  myself  have  often  characterized  my  relations 
with  General  Ludendorff  as  those  of  a  happy  marriage.  In  such 
a  relationship  how  can  a  third  party  clearly  distinguish  the 
merits  of  the  individuals?  They  are  one  in  thought  and  action, 
and  often  what  the  one  says  is  only  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  other." 

The  Army  guessed  that  Pershing,  being  a  cavalry-man  himself, 
would  choose  a  cavalry-man  for  his  key-man.  He  did  choose  one 
in  Major  James  G.  Harbord,  whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
desired  as  a  brigade  commander  of  his  volunteer  division  and 
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whom  Leonard  Wood,  too,  if  he  had  been  given  command  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  might  very  likely  have  made  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
Harbord  was  fifty-one.  Since  he  had  entered  the  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate to  win  his  commission  after  his  graduation  from  college, 
his  rank  was  not  high  for  his  age.  He  exemplified  the  type  of 
officer  who  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  a  West  Point  education  by 
mature  study  of  his  profession  in  its  broader  ranges  as  well  as 
in  static  fundamentals.  His  shrewd  insight  into  men  and  mo- 
tives should  protect  his  chief  from  cliques,  and  his  wisdom 
and  initiative  safeguard  his  time,  power,  and  health. 

As  they  sat  opposite  each  other  in  the  little  room  across  from 
the  Secretary's,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  first  headquar- 
ters of  the  A.  E.  F.,  Pershing  remarked  to  Harbord,  shortly 
before  they  were  to  sail  for  France,  that  it  seemed  advisable 
that  they  should  have  some  sort  of  instructions  from  the  War 
Department.  Pershing  said  that  he  would  put  his  idea  of  what 
they  should  be  in  writing  that  night,  and  Harbord  should  do 
the  same.2  The  next  morning  they  compared  their  drafts  and 
telescoped  the  two  into  a  whole  which  they  revised  and  took 
to  General  Bliss  who,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  agreeably  signed  it  as  a 
letter  addressed  to  Major  General  John  J.  Pershing,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  file  in  the  War  College  archives.3  But  when 
Pershing  went  in  to  Baker's  office  for  his  last  word  before  sail- 
ing, Baker  said: 

"Here  are  your  orders,  General.  The  President  has  just  ap- 
proved them." 

The  orders  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  their  "The 
President  directs,"  were  in  the  regular  official  form,  and  took 
precedence,  of  course: 

from:       Secretary  of  War. 

to:  Major  General  J.  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  Army. 

subject:   Command,  authority  and  duties  in  Europe. 

The  President  directs  me  to  communicate  to  you  the 

following: 

1.  The  President  designates  you  to  command  all  the 
land  forces  of  the  United  States  operating  in  con- 
tinental Europe  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  any  part  of  the 
Marine  Corps  which  may  be  detached  for  service 
there  with  the  Army.  From  your  command  are  ex- 
cepted the  Military  Attaches  and  others  of  the  Army 
who  may  be  on  duty  directly  with  our  several  em- 
bassies. 

2.  You  will  proceed  with  your  staff  to  Europe.  Upon 
arrival  in  Great  Britain,  France,  or  any  other  of  the 
countries  at  war  with  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, you  will  at  once  place  yourself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  American  Embassy  and  through  its 
agency  with  the  authorities  of  any  country  to  which 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  sent. 

3.  You  are  invested  with  the  authority  and  duties  de- 
volved by  the  laws,  regulations,  orders,  and  customs 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  commander  of  an  army 
in  the  field  in  time  of  war,  and  with  the  authority 
and  duties  in  like  manner  devolved  upon  depart- 
ment commanders  in  peace  and  war,  including  the 
special  authorities  and  duties  assigned  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Philippine  Department  in  so  far  as 
the  same  are  applicable  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  your  command. 

4.  You  will  establish,  after  consultation  with  the 
French  War  Office,  all  necessary  bases,  lines  of  com- 
munication, depots,  etc.,  and  make  all  the  incidental 
arrangements  essential  to  active  participation  at  the 
front. 

5.  In  military  operations  against  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  you  are  directed  to  co-operate  with 
the  forces  of  the  other  countries  employed  against 
that  enemy;  but  in  so  doing  the  underlying  idea  must 
be  kept  in  view  that  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  a  separate  and  distinct  component  of  the  com- 
bined forces,  the  identity  of  which  must  be  pre- 
served. This  fundamental  rule  is  subject  to  such 
minor  exceptions  in  particular  circumstances  as 
your  judgment  may  approve.  The  action  is  confided 
to  you,  and  you  will  exercise  full  discretion  in  de- 
termining the  manner  of  co-operation.  But,  until 
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the  forces  of  the  United  States  are  in  your  judgment 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  operations  as  an  inde- 
pendent command,  it  is  understood  that  you  will  co- 
operate as  a  component  of  whatever  army  you  may 
be  assigned  to  by  the  French  Government. 
6.  You  will  keep  the  Department  fully  advised  of  all 
that  concerns  your  command,  and  will  communicate 
your  recommendations  freely  and  directly  to  the 
Department.  And  in  general  you  are  vested  with  all 
necessary  authority  to  carry  on  the  war  vigorously  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  and 
towards  a  victorious  conclusion. 

Newton  D.  Baker 
Secretary  of  War 

The  two  orders  were  much  the  same  in  their  general  pur- 
port, with  the  important  difference  that  the  Pershing  version 
made  no  reference  to  the  importance  of  keeping  our  Army  in- 
tact, which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  so  many  tribulations  for 
our  Commander-in-Chief  in  France.  Therefore,  I  repeat  this 
section  from  the  President's  orders: 

"but  in  so  doing  the  underlying  idea  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  are  a  separate  and  distinct  com- 
ponent of  the  combined  forces,  the  identity  of  which  must  be 
preserved." 

The  Pershing  version  contained  this  paragraph: 

"The  equipment  and  training  for  active  service  of  the  troops 
under  your  command  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  firing  line 
should  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  the  entrance 
of  our  forces  into  the  theater  of  active  operations  will  be  left 
entirely  to  your  judgment,  it  should  not  be  unduly  hastened. 
Yet  it  is  believed  that  the  purpose  of  your  presence  in  France 
will  be  materially  advanced  by  the  appearance  of  our  troops 
upon  the  firing  line." 

The  regular  official  orders  had  no  such  reference  to  a  matter 
which  they  had  left  to  Pershing's  discretion.  His  mention  in 
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his  book  that  he  does  not  understand  how  he  received  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  orders  is  another  reminder  that  prodigious  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  swift  succession  of  war's  events  encourages 
lapses  of  memory  about  minor  things.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
his  characteristic  prevision  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  in 
those  hurrying  days  in  the  War  Department  he  should  not  de- 
part on  his  difficult  mission  without  any  written  orders. 

But  Baker's  historical  sense  had  prompted  him  to  have  all 
precedents  looked  up.  He  had  assigned  Colonel  Francis  E. 
Kernan  to  formulate  instructions  for  Pershing  as  soon  as  we 
decided  in  favor  of  an  expeditionary  force.  In  the  course  of  his 
staff  duties  Kernan  had  time  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject 
and  to  submit  his  draft  for  Baker's  approval. 

HERBERT  HOOVER'S  MILITARY  PLAN 

Abstractly,  the  infiltration  of  our  man-power  in  small  units 
into  the  veteran  European  armies  under  their  war-experienced 
staffs  seemed  to  be  the  logical  plan.  Herbert  Hoover  favored  it. 
In  a  letter  to  Colonel  E.  M.  House  on  February  13,  1917,  he 
included  it  as  one  of  his  suggestions  under  nine  heads  as  to 
our  procedure  in  the  event  that  we  should  enter  the  War.  He 
would  have  no  political  alliance,  only  military  co-operation; 
bring  our  whole  weight  to  bear  to  supply  the  Allies  with  food- 
stuffs and  munitions;  strengthen  the  food  blockade  of  Ger- 
many as  a  military  measure,  and  impress  neutral  shipping  into 
Allied  service.  In  order  to  supply  the  Allies  with  food  there 
must  be  some  control  of  food  production  in  the  United  States. 
Suppressing  the  consumption  of  grain  for  brewing  and  distil- 
ling purposes  and  various  indirect  measures  would  serve  this 
purpose.  For  the  protection  of  our  shipping  he  proposed  the 
building  of  mosquito  craft,  instead  of  risking  large  naval  units 
in  the  submarine  zone. 

He  disavowed  any  pretension  to  military  experience,  but  he 
had  in  mind  that  the  French  army  had  passed  the  zenith  of  its 
power.  Its  numbers  were  decreasing  from  casualties.  He  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  most  skillful  army  in  Europe.  An  American 
expeditionary  force  would  require  long  preparation  and  much 
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transport,  and  a  large  American  army  in  France  would  have 
"political  difficulties  in  association."  lie  would  have  the 
United  States  become  a  recruiting  ground  for  "the  French  or 
other  Allied  armies."  If  our  government  "gave  a  stimulus  by 
the  provision  of  pensions,  etc.,  I  am  confident  that  a  large  body 
of  men  could  be  recruited  and  sent  simply  as  man-power  to 
France.  These  men,  put  into  the  training  depots  in  Europe, 
would  be  ready  for  front-line  work  within  four  or  five  months, 
and  they  would  form  a  nucleus  upon  which  a  skilled  army 
could  subsequently  be  built  up  if  we  desired  to  go  further  into 
the  matter."  In  this  way  we  should  be  freed  from  all  the  im- 
pedimenta involved  in  an  expeditionary  force.  At  the  same 
time,  Hoover  thought  we  should  have  strong  military  forces  in 
being  at  the  end  of  the  War  to  strengthen  our  hands  at  the 
peace  negotiations,  since  our  proposals  might  be  in  conflict 
with  European  proposals. 

In  charge  of  the  execution  of  these  suggestions,  military, 
naval,  and  economic,  he  would  have  our  government  appoint 
a  man  of  Cabinet  rank,  with  an  expert  staff  of  commissioners, 
who  would  have  direct  access  to  every  official  and  department 
in  Europe.  Colonel  House  suggested  Hoover's  suitability  for 
this  post,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  a  Roman  Proconsul  or 
an  old-time  British  Lord  High  Admiral.  We  did  form  a  large 
army  in  France,  but  from  the  first  die  plan  was  that  it  should 
be  under  our  own  flag  and  its  own  commander,  for  reasons 
which  were  convincing  to  our  General  Staff  and  led  to  the  def- 
inite instructions  on  the  subject  in  the  orders  to  Pershing. 

WHY  THE  HOOVER  PLAN  WAS  NOT  ADOPTED 

The  World  War  was  not  the  first  war  in  which  Allies  had 
not  worked  well  in  harness.  American  officers  who  had  been  on 
the  Allied  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Peking  Legations  in  1900 
recollected  acute  examples  of  racial  and  national  differences 
interfering  with  operations,  even  when  women  and  children 
were  in  danger  of  massacre. 

In  Lord  Stanhope's  "Conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington" the  Duke  likened  his  own  problems  in  co-operating 
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with  his  Allies  against  Napoleon  to  those  of  Marlborough  in 
his  continental  campaigns.  Human  nature  had  not  changed 
from  the  time  of  Marlborough  to  that  of  Wellington;  and  there 
was  evidence  in  the  reports  of  our  military  attaches  in  1914— 
15-16  that  it  had  not  changed  in  the  subsequent  hundred 
years. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  our  efficiency  and  to  the  very  cause  of 
the  Allies  if  our  men,  individually  or  in  small  units,  were  in- 
filtrated into  those  of  either  the  British  or  the  French  forces. 
Our  habits,  our  food,  our  temperaments  were  different.  All 
these,  as  well  as  the  soldier's  billets  and  the  way  he  should 
fight,  would  be  subject  to  alien  control.  The  French  view  of 
the  sex  privilege  of  soldiers,  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  own  atti- 
tude on  the  sex  question,  would  prevail,  to  the  horror  of  our 
people;  and  racial  friction  would  develop  a  resentful  soldier 
opinion  that  might  destroy  morale,  the  very  basis  of  sound  co- 
operation. Losses  of  life  under  alien  command  might  engender 
indignation  at  home;  our  Army,  representing  the  nation,  its 
ideals,  its  pride,  its  blood  and  body,  would  cease  to  be  a  unit 
for  national  purposes  and  might  become  an  instrument  at  the 
disposal  of  other  nations  in  forwarding  their  ambitions. 

All  these  possibilities  the  War  Department  was  in  a  position 
to  foresee,  and  it  expressed  them  in  the  course  of  these  orders, 
which  Pershing  should  always  have  at  his  command  to  show 
the  nature  of  his  authority  in  a  question  of  high  state  policy  as 
distinct  from  military  command. 

The  wording  of  the  part  about  our  integral  army  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  orders  to  another  expedition — in  another 
day — which  was  dispatched  not  by  America  to  France  but  by 
France  to  America.  Upon  Rochambeau's  departure  for  Amer- 
ica with  his  army  to  aid  the  American  colonists  in  our  Revolu- 
tion, he  bore  these  instructions  from  the  Prince  de  Montbarey: 

"His  Majesty  desires  and  orders  the  Sieur  Comte  de  Ro- 
chambeau  to  hold,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  Corps 
of  French  troops,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  confided  the  com- 
mand to  him,  assembled  in  one  Corps,  and  upon  occasion  to 
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represent  to  General  Washington,  generalissimo  of  the  troops 
of  Congress,  and  under  whose  orders  the  French  troops  must 
serve,  that  the  King's  wishes  are  that  there  shall  be  no  disper- 
sion of  the  French  troops  and  that  they  shall  always  serve  as  an 
army  corps  and  under  French  generals,  except  in  the  case  of 
temporary  detachments  which  should  rejoin  within  a  few  days 
the  principal  Corps." 

The  King  of  France  would  not  have  his  troops  scattered  so 
that  he  could  not  recall  them  in  case  the  American  Revolution 
failed,  or  in  case  of  a  turn  of  political  events  which  might 
make  it  no  longer  politically  wise  that  they  should  continue  as 
allies  of  Washington's  army.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  the 
same  instinctive  idea,  which  was  as  natural  as  self-preservation 
to  any  man  who  was  responsible  for  his  country's  army  in  a 
foreign  land.  Yet  his  instructions  had  provided  for  a  crisis  such 
as  that  of  the  German  drive  of  March,  1918,  when  Pershing 
had  their  authority  to  warrant  him  in  placing  all  the  troops 
we  had  in  France  at  the  disposal  of  Foch  to  use  as  he  chose. 

Rochambeau  commanded  trained  troops  from  a  nation  old 
in  war  which  was  ruled  by  an  autocratic  king.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  troops  of  a  young  nation,  new  to  war.  Pershing's 
army  must  consist  of  recruits  who  were  to  be  trained  for  effec- 
tive co-operation  with  the  veterans  of  countries  that  had  huge 
standing  armies.  Back  of  our  Army  was  the  public  opinion  of 
a  democracy  which  could  not  foresee  tiiat  its  war  spirit  might 
one  day  turn  into  angry  resentment  over  the  sacrifice  of  our 
youth  as  cannon  fodder  at  the  disposition  of  an  alien  staff.  For 
no  nation  will  consider  the  lives  of  soldiers  of  another  nation 
so  precious  as  its  own  until  all  racial  and  national  distinctions 
disappear  into  the  unity  which  will  ensure  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  of  a  single,  perfect  world-state. 

OUR  POLICY  BASED  ON  THE  LONG  VIEW 

Pershing  mentions  in  his  book  that  up  to  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Washington  the  General  Staff  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  the  dispatch  of  an  expeditionary  force  to  France.  This 
does  not  imply  that  he  shared  the  public  impatience  in  some 
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quarters  that  an  American  Army  had  not  already  been  landed 
in  France  within  the  time  it  took  a  first-class  passenger  steamer 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  A  New  York  newspaper,  commenting  on 
the  chaos  and  confusion  in  Washington  and  comparing  the 
first  thirty-three  days  of  the  War  in  Europe  with  our  first 
thirty-three  days,  said  that  in  Europe  the  first  Battle  of  the 
Marne  had  been  fought;  Britain  had  mobilized  her  great  fleet 
and  transported  across  the  Channel  an  army  larger  than  our 
whole  field  force;  Belgium  had  put  one  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  field;  Germany  had  mobilized  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  men  and  invaded  Belgium,  and  von  Kluck  was  past 
Paris;  and  France  had  mobilized  more  than  one  million  men 
and  was  ready  for  her  great  counter-offensive.4 

Again  I  quote  from  Baker's  talk  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  January  28,  1918: 

"We  could  have  sent  over,  as  Great  Britain  did,  our  Regular 
Army,  and  with  very  short  preparation  have  put  it  into  action 
— and  suffered  exactly  what  Great  Britain  suffered  with  her 
'contemptible'  little  army,  as  it  was  called  by  its  adversaries. 
Our  Army  would  have  given  as  good  an  account  of  itself  as  the 
British  army  did,  but  it  would  have  been  destroyed  like  the 
British  army,  and  there  would  have  been  no  nucleus  on  which 
to  build  this  new  army." 

The  British  had  had  to  sacrifice  their  invaluable  nucleus  of 
professional  experts — those  gallant  and  immortal  Regulars — at 
Mons,  on  the  Marne,  in  "the  race  to  the  sea,"  and  at  Ypres. 
With  the  Allied  trench  wall  to  protect  our  drillground,  we 
might,  in  making  our  new  army,  avoid  the  handicap  that  neces- 
sity had  imposed  on  the  British.  Or,  should  the  Allies  not  be 
able  to  hold  the  trench  wall,  our  numbers  in  the  summer  of 
1917  could  have  been  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  break. 
Should  disaster  come  to  the  French  army  in  face  of  superior 
numbers  of  the  Germans  before  we  should  arrive  in  force, 
then  we  should  still  need  a  large  army  to  join  the  British  army 
with  its  back  to  the  Channel  ports  to  carry  on  the  War — unless 
the  eight-year  stubbornness  of  our  Revolution  and  the  four- 
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year  stubbornness  of  our  Civil  War  had  indeed  disappeared  in 
the  melting-pot.  In  either  event,  the  War  Department  plan 
meant  that  the  last  great  nation  to  enter  the  War  would  have 
a  large  army  for  the  decisive  battle. 

Before  Joffre  started  homeward,  his  final  word  in  his  fare- 
well to  Baker  was  that  we  should  never  be  expected  to  send 
more  than  500,000  men  to  France.5  But  this  did  not  change  the 
War  Department's  policy,  which  had  been  formed  before  we 
entered  the  War.  We  went  on  with  our  plan  for  a  great  army. 
In  order  that  we  might  sooner  have  a  million,  or  two  million, 
or  three  or  four  if  need  be,  the  first  contingent  to  be  sent  to 
France  had  only  a  nucleus  of  experienced  Regular  officers  and 
men. 

Pershing  was  very  much  preoccupied  in  that  room  across 
from  the  Secretary's  office.  War  Department  heads  were  pro- 
tecting him  from  interruption.  He  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  stood  for  the  naked  fact  of  war  itself,  and  who 
would  bear  the  great  burden.  Fresh  from  the  Mexican  border, 
unfamiliar  with  his  task,  trying  to  digest  Allied  advice,  can- 
vassing personnel  for  the  selection  of  his  staff,  he  had  little  time 
to  talk  with  the  experts  in  industrial  production.  They,  in  turn, 
had  not  enough  time  for  their  parts.  Pershing  wondered  why 
all  our  troops  were  not  put  under  canvas.  But  the  Munitions 
Board  had  probed  all  sources  of  production  to  find  that  there 
might  not,  for  many  months,  be  enough  canvas  to  shelter  the 
expanded  National  Guard;  and  so  we  must  use  lumber.  A 
shortage  even  in  that  was  in  sight,  but  not  so  great  a  shortage 
as  in  canvas. 

Baker  said  to  a  conference  of  trade-publication  editors  on 
May  25,  1917: 

"War  is  no  longer  Samson  with  his  shield  and  spear  and  sword, 
and  David  with  his  sling;  it  is  no  longer  selected  parties  repre- 
senting nations  as  champions,  and  in  physical  conflict  one  with 
the  other;  but  it  is  the  conflict  of  smokestacks  now,  it  is  the 
combat  of  the  driving-wheel  and  of  the  engine.  .  .  ." 
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All  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  all  the  bureau  chiefs,  all 
the  members  of  the  Munitions  Board,  had  one  purpose:  to 
meet  the  Navy's  needs  first,  and  then  to  meet  Pershing's  in  full. 
This  was  the  purpose,  too,  of  the  people  crowding  the  Secre- 
tary's reception  room;  of  the  committees  throughout  the  land, 
in  an  apparent  confusion  of  effort  which  had  not  yet  put  a 
single  soldier  in  France;  of  the  delegations  of  leading  citizens 
who  offered  the  local  fairgrounds  as  a  training  camp.  It  must 
be  No  to  the  delegation  as  it  was  to  so  many  propositions;  No 
to  the  Congressmen  and  their  friends;  No  to  the  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  friends  of  the  President,  if  Pershing  were  to 
have  the  kind  of  support  that  Jeb  Stuart's  trooper  had  advo- 
cated to  his  son.  No,  in  keeping  with  the  advice  of  Kuhn  of  the 
War  College,  to  the  plan  to  send  large  numbers  of  Russians 
living  in  America  back  to  encourage  Russia  to  remain  in  the 
War;  the  lot  might  include  a  battalion  of  budding  Trotzkys 
who  loved  Russia  in  a  way  that  would  be  helpful  to  Germany. 

Baker  had  to  see  the  Shipping  Board  about  transport;  he 
had  to  see  Daniels  not  only  about  convoy,  but  also  about  the 
recurrent  problem  of  price-fixing  for  raw  material.  If  the  only 
way  to  speed  up  munition  work  were  cost-plus  to  some  makers, 
then  what  would  be  a  fair  percentage  of  profit?  Manufacturers 
who  were  starting  new  munition  works  or  building  new  ma- 
chinery for  war  production  must  have  an  advance  of  thirty 
per  cent  "to  prepare  promptly  and  without  distress  for  their 
work,  provided  said  contractor  will  give  acceptable  surety  to 
the  government."  But  it  must  be  No  to  many  cost-plus  pro- 
posals. It  would  not  do  for  mine  production,  for  instance. 
Baker  wrote  to  the  President  on  May  28: 

"In  dealing  with  minerals  which  are  mined  you  will  find  no 
two  mines  of  equal  richness  of  product  or  ease  of  mining.  La- 
bor conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
wages  of  labor  vary  both  absolutely  and  in  their  method  of  de- 
termination: in  some  mines  a  day  rate;  in  others  an  hour  rate; 
in  some  a  ton-of-ore  rate,  and  in  some  a  rate  per  ton  which 
varies  with  the  market  price  of  the  smelted  mineral.  Any  at- 
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tempt  to  apply  the  cost-plus  principle  to  such  a  situation  would 
inevitably  lead  to  widely  varying  prices  for  the  same  product 
from  different  mines." 

Walter  Douglas  stated  that  the  closing  of  the  Mexican  mines 
might  renew  insurgent  activities — which  would  mean  more 
troops  to  guard  die  border.  Strikes  were  brewing  in  some  of 
our  own  mines;  the  I.  W.  W.  had  become  active  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  the  West;  the  issue  of  the  open  or  closed  shop  on  gov- 
ernment contracts  had  become  acute — all  requiring  more  No's 
and  adjustments.  These  are  the  humdrum  things  called  pro- 
duction— far  removed  from  the  romance  and  dangers  of  war, 
but  important  in  equipping  a  large  army  for  Pershing  in 
France.  They  were  much  on  Baker's  mind  when  he  said  his 
au  revoir  to  Pershing. 

WITH  YOUR  SHIELD  OR  UPON  IT 

I  asked  Baker  how  much  truth  there  was  in  the  story  that  he 
had  said  to  Pershing  that  he  would  give  him  only  two  orders — 
one  to  go,  and  one  to  return.  Baker  wrote  to  me  in  reply: 

"I  said  in  substance  to  General  Pershing  before  he  went  away 
that  I  knew  the  impossibility  of  any  military  direction  from 
Washington  to  the  commander  in  the  field,  and  that  I  would 
therefore  give  him  only  two  orders,  one  to  go  to  France  and 
the  other  to  come  home,  but  that  in  the  meantime  his  authority 
in  France  would  be  supreme;  and  then  I  said  to  him,  'If  you 
make  good,  the  people  will  forgive  almost  any  mistake.  If  you 
do  not  make  good,  they  will  probably  hang  us  both  on  the  first 
lamp-post  they  can  find.'  " 

Pershing  was  going  to  France,  but  the  Congress  remained  on 
the  Hill.  On  May  23  Baker  wrote  to  his  first  law  partner, 
Judge  David  C.  Westenhaver: 

"I  have  personally  set  myself  the  task  of  refraining  from  any, 
even  the  least,  criticism  of  the  Congress,  feeling  that  they  are 
not  my  servants,  but  are  those  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
that  their  employers  are  the  only  ones  who  are  entitled  to  judge 
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them.  As  a  consequence  I  think  I  have  incurred  little  of  the 
personal  jealousy  which  sometimes  is  aroused  by  criticism  and 
comment  on  individuals  which  gets  back  and  causes  heart- 
burnings. 

"I  have  tried  to  realize  that  each  Senator  and  Representative 
has  constituents  to  whom  he  must  answer,  and  as  they  are  not 
always  very  wise  constituents  they  may  ask  foolish  questions, 
which  nevertheless  must  be  answered  by  men  who  have  to 
look  to  their  constituents  for  election;  and  so,  within  the  limits 
of  human  possibility,  I  am  trying  to  maintain  pleasant  relations 
alike  with  Democrats  and  Republicans." 

The  Congress  would  be  convinced  eventually,  and  the 
money  forthcoming.  Prompt  passage  of  the  Draft  Bill  had  been 
no  less  important  than  that  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.  It  be- 
came a  law  on  May  eighteenth.  So  Pershing  departed  for 
France  assured  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  man-power;  and 
that  the  men  to  command  the  first  five  hundred  thousand 
draftees  were  already  out  of  the  awkward-squad  stage  in  the 
first  series  of  officers'  training  camps. 

He  had  not  had  to  beat  up  recruits  for  his  pioneer  staff. 
Every  reserve  officer,  and  every  dollar-a-year  man  about  the 
War  Department,  envied  the  few  reserve  officers  on  the  list 
who  were  to  go  to  France,  to  the  front!  As  general  officers  re- 
maining at  home  closed  up  the  gaps  in  a  personnel  already 
meager,  they  could  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
Pershing  had  been  unwise  in  some  of  his  choices. 

"We  must  train  reserve  officers  to  be  staff  officers,"  said  Kuhn 
of  the  War  College  to  Major  Pierce,  that  busy  liaison  officer 
between  the  Army  and  industry.  "Where'll  I  find  the  time?" 
"Make  it!  You're  the  man!" 

There  were  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day;  if  you  were  already 
working  eighteen,  there  were  six  still  to  spare  for  another  job. 
So  Pierce  gathered  a  number  of  reserve  officers  and  told  them 
they  were  to  be  pupils  in  his  new  staff  school.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  show  the  same  precocity  in  learning  in  a  few  weeks 
how  to  be  staff  officers  as  they  would  in  learning  how  to  man- 
age a  department  store  or  remove  an  appendix. 
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After  the  chiefs  of  the  Allied  missions  had  gone,  Baker,  in 
recollection  of  all  the  functions  in  their  honor,  wrote  to  Judge 
Westenhaver  that  he  was  in  the  mood  of  the  lawyer  who,  after 
his  first  introduction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  said,  "Now  that 
the  formalities  are  over,  let  the  argument  begin." 

On  June  15  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  cabling  to  Pershing  (who 
had  stopped  in  England  on  his  way  to  France  to  attend  the 
inevitable  functions  and  to  get  first-hand  information  from  the 
British  War  Office)  asking  him  to  send  recommendations 
promptly  for  requirements  as  to  what  must  be  done  in  the 
way  of  organizing  transport  workers  and  home  preparations 
for  his  base  and  line  of  communications  in  France  to  care  for 
the  first  contingent,  which  was  about  to  sail.6 

But  proceeding  with  the  plan  of  the  whole  at  home  for  Per- 
shing's support  need  not  wait  upon  details  from  him.  The  very 
immensity  of  the  plan  made  definite  results  appear  to  be  slow 
in  materializing;  co-ordination  was  more  difficult  at  first,  but 
easier  in  the  end.  For  the  plan  did  not  temporize  with  bits  of 
hasty  improvisation  in  order  to  show  results.  It  was  a  broad 
and  sound  foundation  for  the  building  of  a  machine  capacious 
enough  for  the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  We  had  to  make 
our  main  preparations  after  we  were  in  the  War,  but  they 
should  be  as  thorough,  and  for  as  definite  a  purpose,  as  were 
the  preparations  of  the  little  British  expeditionary  force  for 
crossing  the  Channel,  or  of  the  French  and  German  armies 
upon  their  mobilization  in  August,  1914.  For  the  Maine  may 
be  said  to  have  been  won  or  lost  in  the  French  and  German  staff 
offices,  on  the  drillgrounds,  in  factories  and  schools,  before  the 
War  began. 

In  my  reading  of  the  documents  the  conviction  kept  growing 
upon  me  that  there  were  two  great  periods  in  our  part  in  the 
War:  the  first  being  the  early  months  when  democracy  labored 
to  carry  out  the  War  Department  plan,  and  Pershing  labored 
to  form  his  army  in  France;  the  second,  the  period  of  action  in 
France  in  which  the  plan  bore  its  fruit.  When  we  look  back 
on  our  achievements  in  the  World  War,  under  heavy  handi- 
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caps  and  unexpected  demands,  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  buffets  of  peace.  This  narrative  must  now  go  afield  to 
tell  something  of  the  parts  of  the  whole:  the  draft,  weapons, 
shelter,  training,  draft  exemptions,  and  welfare. 


IX 


THE  DRAFT 

At  first  Baker's  inclination  had  been  against  compulsory  serv- 
ice as  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  free  will  of  democracy 
and  contrary  to  our  military  traditions.  It  did  not  appear  to  lie 
within  the  domain  of  practical  War  Department  administra- 
tion until  all  appeals  had  failed  to  recruit  the  Regulars  and  the 
National  Guard  to  adequate  quotas  for  service  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

When  Scott  submitted  his  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  fall 
of  1916  it  contained  this  passage: 

"The  volunteer  system  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  highly 
organized,  trained,  and  disciplined  armies  that  our  possible  op- 
ponents possess,  should  be  relegated  to  the  past.  There  is  no 
reason  why  one  woman's  son  should  go  out  and  defend,  or  be 
trained  to  defend,  another  woman  and  her  son  who  refuses  to 
take  training  or  give  service.  The  only  democratic  method  is 
for  every  man  in  his  youth  to  become  trained  in  order  thai  he 
may  render  efficient  service  if  called  upon  in  war."  1 

Baker  saw  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  published  as 
representing  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  our  military  experts,  but 
submitted  it  to  the  President,  who  agreed  with  Baker's  view. 

England's  experiences  with  the  volunteer  system,  the  memo- 
randa of  Scott  and  of  Leonard  Wood,  and  his  own  study  of  the 
subject  convinced  Baker  that  conscription  was  the  sound  and 
just  method  of  raising  an  army.  After  the  breaking  off  of  re- 
lations with  Germany,  he  took  the  Scott  and  Wood  papers  to 
the  President,  reinforced  by  the  reasons  for  his  own  convic- 
tions; and  the  President,  whose  original  view  had  been  the 
same  as  Baker's,  was  in  turn  convinced.2 

The  next  step  was  to  have  a  bill  ready  for  presentation  to 
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the  War  Congress.  There  were  conferences  in  which  Scott, 
Bliss,  Crowder,  Adjutant  General  McCain,  and  other  chiefs 
participated.  Then  Judge  Advocate  General  Crowder  set  as- 
sistants to  work  drafting  different  sections  of  a  bill  in  keeping 
with  the  ideas  that  had  been  developed,  for  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval. These  sections  were  assembled  and  revised  in  a  whole 
which  provided  an  outlet  for  the  volunteer  spirit  by  enlistment 
in  the  Regulars  and  the  National  Guard,  while  the  third  force, 
which  was  to  be  known  as  the  National  Army,  was  to  be  raised 
by  the  draft;  and  drafted  men  were  to  complete  the  quotas  of 
the  Regulars  and  Guard  in  the  event  that  the  number  of 
volunteers  was  insufficient.  The  President  made  no  changes  in 
the  final  draft  of  the  bill  by  the  War  Department. 

A  draft  at  the  outset  of  a  war  ran  counter  to  all  our  prece- 
dents and  experience.  Its  success  depended  either  on  die  as- 
sumption that  the  American  spirit  had  changed,  or  upon  a 
new  method  of  enrollment  and  administration  when  all  our 
previous  methods  had  failed.  Knox,  Washington's  Secretary 
of  War,  had  sought  to  apply  the  draft  in  peace-time  for  raising 
and  training  militia;  and  after  Secretary  Poinsett  offered  the 
same  plan  in  1840,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  it  was  as 
scornfully  repudiated  by  the  Congress  as  Knox's  had  been.  The 
first  war-time  proposal  of  a  draft  was  in  the  War  of  1812-14. 
Daniel  Webster,  then  a  member  of  the  lower  House,  elo- 
quently denounced  diis  foul  attack  on  the  Constitution  and 
the  rights  of  the  States.  He  advised  the  States  to  defy  and  resist 
its  enforcement  if  it  became  a  law.  The  Congress  shared  his 
view. 

Our  only  actual  war-time  experiment  in  administering  com- 
pulsory service,  both  North  and  Soudi,  had  been  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  record  of  this  in  the  North  might  well  make  Baker 
bear  in  mind,  as  he  looked  at  the  bronze  bust  of  his  distin- 
guished predecessor,  the  importance  of  avoiding  another  of 
Stanton's  mistakes. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Nordrern  armies  of  more  dian  six 
hundred  thousand  men  seemed  adequate  to  bring  the  South 
to  terms;   but  after  McClellan's  disillusionizing  peninsular 
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campaign,  the  fullness  of  the  South's  military  power  had  been 
for  the  first  time  realized  by  the  North.  The  Northern  volun- 
teer spirit  had  waned  and  would  not  supply  the  Federal  armies 
with  sufficient  man-power.  On  March  3,  1863,  the  Congress 
passed  the  so-called  National  Enrollment  Act;  and  this  was  the 
first  time  in  our  history  that  compulsory  military  service  had 
been  authorized.  Stanton  did  not  finish  enrollment  until  four 
months  later,  July  1st,  1863,  just  before  Gettysburg  and  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg.  The  enrollment  applied  to  men  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  and  was  by  Congressional  districts,  with 
a  provost  marshal  for  each  district  under  a  national  provost 
marshal  general.  Those  who  must  go  into  the  Army  were 
chosen  from  a  list  either  by  the  jury-wheel  system  or  by  having 
a  blindfolded  man  draw  cards  from  a  box.  It  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  nobody  that  the  men  might  be  asked  to  present 
themselves  of  their  own  volition;  or  that  the  execution  of  the 
draft  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Army.  Federal  officers 
and  bodies  of  soldiers  were  riding  the  country,  summoning 
able-bodied  men  to  register.  The  response  was  such  as  Daniel 
Webster  had  predicted. 

In  New  York  City  the  provost  marshal's  quarters  were 
sacked,  and  all  wheels,  lists,  and  paraphernalia  were  burned. 
The  office  of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  sacked,  while  editor 
Horace  Greeley  took  refuge  with  a  friend.  The  houses  of  editor 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Paymaster 
Wakeman,  were  sacked;  the  86th  Street  police  station  was  set 
on  fire.  Firemen  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  mob  while  the  negro 
orphan  asylum  burned.  Business  houses  were  looted  and  fired; 
negroes,  who  were  seen  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  were  chased 
out  of  town,  stoned,  beaten,  and  hanged.  A  mob  hanged  Stan- 
ton in  effigy  on  46th  Street,  beat  Colonel  O'Brien  to  death,  and 
strung  his  mangled  corpse  up  to  a  lamp-post.  Three  hundred 
people  were  killed  and  many  more  were  injured. 

A  uniform  system  of  administration  was  hampered  by  the 
Northern  States'  jealousy,  in  practice,  of  any  infringement  of 
the  principle  of  States'  Rights  against  which  they  were  fighting 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Each  Governor  adminis- 
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tered  the  law  more  or  less  according  to  his  own  conception  and 
his  own  political  necessities.  In  order  to  reduce  the  ratio  of 
conscripts  in  their  State  totals  many  Governors  were  carrying 
on  recruiting  campaigns  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  con- 
ducting the  draft. 

Some  Governors  favored  the  draft  by  counties;  others  on  the 
basis  of  total  population.  Instead  of  delivering  a  quota  of  men 
of  military  age  for  the  War  Department's  disposition,  some 
wanted  the  drafted  men  to  serve  under  certain  generals;  others 
would  assemble  volunteers  in  new  regiments  and  send  drafted 
men  to  old  regiments.  Some  insisted  that  the  bounties  for 
volunteers  be  sent  to  them  in  bulk  to  be  distributed  by  local 
agents;  others  recruited  three-month  and  nine-month  men,  de- 
manding that  they  be  applied  on  the  three-year  quota.  Others 
were  exercising  their  political  influence  on  the  White  House 
to  have  recruiting  and  drafting  postponed  until  the  next  elec- 
tion should  be  over.  One  declared  that  he  would  raise  no  more 
men  unless  they  were  commanded  by  officers  from  his  own 
State.  Some  desired  the  withdrawal  of  regiments  from  the  bat- 
tle fronts  while  they  were  being  recruited;  others  insisted  that 
volunteers  were  State  troops  and  could  not  legally  be  required 
to  act  in  the  United  States  service  without  the  consent  of  the 
individual.  Still  others  wanted  to  permit  drafted  men  to  enlist 
as  volunteers  so  that  they  might  secure  the  bounties  and  ad- 
vance pay  given  to  genuine  volunteers. 

Of  course  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft  was  tested.  The 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  found  it  unconstitutional;  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision.  Even 
in  the  South,  which  was  fighting  for  States'  Rights,  a  majority 
opinion  of  State  courts,  on  the  five  occasions  when  it  was  tested, 
supported  the  legality  of  the  Confederate  draft,  while  the 
minority  dissented  for  the  same  reasons  that  Webster  had 
adduced  fifty  years  previously.  The  majority  held  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  protect  itself;  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Virginia  declared  that  the  power  to  compel  military  service 
was  transcendent,  consistent  with  liberty,  and  essential  for  its 
preservation. 
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In  both  the  North  and  the  South  the  Civil  War  draft  was 
applied  after  the  best  of  the  land's  youth  had  volunteered.  In 
the  World  War  we  were  to  apply  it  at  once.  No  other  subject 
was  nearer  Baker's  heart  than  the  draft;  the  success  of  no  other 
measure  was  more  important.  As  the  Secretary  of  War  who 
stood  between  the  Army  and  the  people  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  method  of  registration  and  administration. 
Many  people  reminded  him  that  since  the  Civil  War  draft  we 
had  been  passing  into  the  industrial  and  urban  era  in  which  a 
flood  of  European  immigrants  had  poured  into  the  country. 

As  City  Solicitor  and  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  he  knew  the  work- 
ers of  all  the  races  in  the  beehive;  and  back  of  that,  his  boyhood 
had  been  spent  among  people  who  were  of  his  own  old  Amer- 
ican stock.  Conscription  in  Europe  had  been  associated  with 
the  imposed  power  of  autocracy;  in  America  he  would  associ- 
ate it  with  the  command  of  the  people.  Compulsion  should  be 
not  from  above,  but  from  their  own  will. 

CONSCRIPTION  BY  A  NEW  SYSTEM 

Therefore  he  did  not  accept  the  War  College  plan  of  the 
draft,  which  followed  Civil  War  precedent  by  placing  registra- 
tion and  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Army.  Instead  of 
having  soldiers  and  local  officials  ride  the  countryside,  going 
from  door  to  door  in  the  streets  and  listing  men  of  draft  age, 
all  men  of  draft  age  were  simply  to  present  themselves  on  regis- 
tration day.  It  would  be  like  going  to  the  polls  to  vote.  The 
election  precinct  being  the  most  familiar  unit  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  democracy,  local  men  were  to  sit  on  the  local  regis- 
tration boards;  above  them  would  be  civil  exemption  boards 
from  which  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral, then  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  then  to  the  President. 
The  whole  process  was  to  be  civilian  through  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  in  a  uniform  system  described  in  that  singularly 
brief  bill  which  was  to  the  liking  of  the  man  who  was  "fond  of 
short  things."  Mr.  Randolph  was  to  find  the  method  of  raising 
an  army  in  his  third  war  much  simplified. 

No  Army  officer,  no  Governor,  would  become  a  hero  by  us- 
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ing  strong-arm  methods  to  enforce  the  draft.  No  Stanton  would 
shake  the  War  Department  with  his  roars.  Display  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  Star  personalities  were  ruled  out;  the 
only  personalities  involved  would  be  those  of  the  millions  of 
men  who  were  to  register  of  their  own  free  will.  But  when  the 
States  had  chosen  the  men,  they  were  not  to  go  to  State  regi- 
ments or  to  particular  generals,  but  were  to  pass  completely 
out  of  civil  hands  into  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  his 
experts,  to  make  a  unified  national  force. 

The  President,  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  calling  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  and 
prestige  to  the  compulsory  plan.  But  many  who  favored  the 
idea  of  the  draft  were  alarmed  at  the  concrete  terms  of  the 
Draft  Bill  introduced  immediately  after  the  declaration;  they 
thought  that  it  was  carrying  democracy  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme. Thirteen  per  cent  of  our  population  was  of  German 
origin.  Not  only  those  of  German  descent,  but  all  the  foreign- 
born  and  the  second  generation,  all  the  old  stock,  and  all  the 
pacifists  who  had  been  lukewarm  over  our  entry  into  the  War, 
might  find  it  easy  to  "slack"  when  it  was  left  to  their  own  voli- 
tion whedier  or  not  they  enrolled  to  face  the  ordeal  of  the 
trenches.  No  general's  order  was  to  summon  diem;  no  men  in 
uniform  were  to  have  any  part  in  selecting  diem.  But  war 
meant  force  and  discipline,  and  this  plan  seemed  to  embody  a 
quixotism  diat  savored  of  the  pacifist.  Should  this  draft  pro- 
duce die  same  kind  of  results  at  the  outset  as  die  Civil  War 
draft  had  produced,  dien  the  consequent  confusion  would  cer- 
tainly confirm  the  view  of  the  German  High  Command  that 
America  could  never  send  anything  but  a  half-armed  mob  to 
Europe.  Certainly  this  bill  was  a  challenge  to  give  the  best  that 
was  in  us;  and  to  those  who  were  not  chosen  by  lot  for  combat 
service  it  was  a  challenge  to  do  dieir  best  in  support  of  those 
who  were. 

It  appears  to  have  been  fortunate  for  the  draft  advocates  in 
the  Congress  that  many  people  regarded  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  a  timorous  person;  that  he  was  known  as  Pacifist  Baker 
rather  than  Bucko  Baker.  The  man  who  receives  a  blow  on  one 
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cheek  and  then  on  the  other  before  he  begins  to  fight  will  prob- 
ably not  only  fight  all  the  harder  but  also,  however  much  he 
belabors  his  opponent,  he  will  certainly  have  public  opinion 
on  his  side. 

If  a  bull-necked,  roaring,  domineering,  two-fisted  "he-man," 
a  giant  Secretary  of  War,  given  to  personal  publicity,  had  pro- 
posed— in  defiance  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  million  volun- 
teers springing  to  arms  over  night — that  the  nation  allow  him 
to  compel  every  able-bodied  youth  to  march,  drill,  suffer,  and 
risk  death  at  his  command,  then  Congressional  opposition  and 
the  pacifists  would  have  capital  for  their  gibes  and  appeals 
against  this  proposal  to  turn  the  United  States  into  a  military 
satrapy.  But  no  one  could  look  at  Baker  and  think  of  him  as  a 
satrap,  either  civilian  or  military. 

Such  a  characterization  would  probably  have  evoked  a  smile 
rather  than  indignation.  Advocates  of  the  draft,  and  all  who 
had  honest  faith  in  their  country,  had  to  follow  him  or  con- 
found their  creed.  The  pacifist  elements,  which  had  regarded 
him  as  one  of  their  own,  might  think  that  since  we  had  to  go 
to  war,  and  since  Baker  said,  and  a  pacifist  President  said,  that 
the  draft  was  fair  and  best,  all  must  accept  it.  If  it  had  been 
proposed  by  a  professional  militarist,  they  would  have  seen  it 
as  the  Devil's  own  bloodthirsty  design  to  spread  human  car- 
nage in  destroying  the  republic. 

This  is  not  saying  that  Baker  was  conscious  of  such  adroit- 
ness; nothing  in  his  correspondence  suggests  that  he  was.  He 
was  merely  being  himself.  He  simply  did  not  know  how  to  be 
noisy.  When  he  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  the  brutal  truth  was  that  "the  only  way  to 
win  the  war  is  to  kill  enemy  soldiers  as  fast  as  we  can,"  3 
it  was  in  the  same  even  tone  that  he  had  used  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  possibly  it  would  not  help  much  to  win  the 
War  if  we  were  to  intern  an  elderly  German  delicatessen  dealer 
because  he  had  said  that  "the  German  beople  are  good  beople." 

Before  the  House  Committee,  Baker  needed  all  the  support 
possible  to  back  his  reasons  for  asking  for  the  greatest  administra- 
tive power  in  the  nation's  history  over  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Mr.  OIney:  "The  words  'draft'  and  'conscription'  are  rather 
unpopular,  and  you  would  not  object,  would  you,  to  changing 
the  wording  of  the  bill  so  it  might  read,  say,  'personal  obliga- 
tion to  service'?" 

Secretary  Baker:  "I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
change  that." 

Mr.  Olney:  "You  think  we  should  use  the  words  'draft'  and 
'conscription'?" 

Secretary  Baker:  "I  think  we  should  use  the  word  that  chal- 
lenges attention  to  the  thing,  and  not  attempt  to  evade  it  in 
any  way.  I  think  we  ought  to  say  frankly  what  we  are  doing."  4 

And  then: 

Mr.  Gordon:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
your  statement  as  to  the  volunteer  system  taking  from  the  life 
of  the  country  the  men  who  were  most  needed.  My  observation 
is  that  it  is  just  the  other  way — that  you  take  men  under  the 
volunteer  system  who  can  get  away,  or  men  who  have  no  fixed 
occupation." 

Secretary  Baker:  "I  believe  you  will  be  unable  to  prove  that 
by  the  history  of  any  system  of  volunteering  conducted  in  any 
civilized  nation  of  the  world  at  any  time.  I  think  that  the  fine- 
spirited  women  and  the  fine-spirited  men  consult  one  another 
and  agree  that  no  private  consideration  ought  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  public  need,  and  that  the  unattached  and  dispensable 
people,  by  reason  of  their  being  unattached  and  dispensable, 
are  the  very  persons  least  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  those  who 
early  volunteer."  5 

And  then: 

Mr.  Tilson:  "Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  give  your  attention 
for  a  moment  to  a  side  of  the  question  which  I  think  is  the 
strongest  point,  if  there  is  any  point,  against  your  method  of 
raising  troops,  and  that  is  the  question  of  its  effect  upon  public 
sentiment  and  the  people  themselves?  Is  there  not  something  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  accepting  a  system  that  is  known  to  be  bad, 
that  is  known  to  be  inefficacious  and  inadequate,  rather  than  to 
create  the  effect  which  might  be  created  by  a  very  unpopular 
measure?" 
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Secretary  Baker:  "I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  refer  to  that, 
because  that  is  democracy,  and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  have  what  they  want,  and  it  is  your  duty  and  mine 
to  give  them  what  they  want.  Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  any  way  of  either  tabulating  their  opinion,  or  pleasing  an 
uninformed  judgment,  but  you  all  know  America,  and  what 
America  wants  is  to  be  efficient  at  this  moment.  Now  if  we  pass 
such  a  measure  as  is  here  provided,  and  send  it  out  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  expression  of  your  judgment  that  this  task  is  so  large 
and  that  we  must  prepare  for  it  so  seriously  as  to  establish  this 
orderly  system  that  will  automatically  develop  larger  and  larger 
forces,  the  people  of  the  country  will  accept  your  judgment. 
It  may  be  somewhat  shocking  to  them  to  find  that  you  regard 
this  as  so  serious  a  task,  but  they  will  instantly  realize  that  it  is 
a  grave  task,  and  it  will  have  a  sobering  effect  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country."  6 

Another  argument  for  compulsion  which  appealed  strongly 
to  the  Secretary,  aside  from  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  draft, 
was  the  driving  method  used  in  Britain  in  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  the  World  War  to  shame  the  "slackers"  and  "cow- 
ards" into  uniforms  without  knowing  the  circumstances  that 
restrained  die  individual  from  enlisting.  The  volunteer  sys- 
tem, Baker  said,  "as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  out  its  whip  and 
stir  neighborhood  sentiment  into  frenzy  would  have  ten  times 
the  unpopularity  of  compulsion."  Britain  had  waited  eighteen 
months  before  adopting  conscription,  and  knew  her  mistakes. 
Why  not  profit  by  these? 

"I  feel  no  alarm  on  the  subject  of  militarism  in  America," 
Baker  wrote  to  Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  "and  particularly  no  fear  of  any  such  conse- 
quences from  the  impending  measure,  temporary  as  it  is,  and 
designed  for  the  emergency.  Militarism  is  a  philosophy:  it  is 
the  designation  given  to  a  selfish  or  ambitious  political  system 
which  uses  arms  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  its  objects.  The 
mobilization  and  arming  of  a  democracy  in  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  and  in  vindication  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  man,  is  an  entirely  different  thing."  7 
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A  few  of  the  expressions  of  senators  and  representatives  in  op- 
position to  the  draft  may  be  quoted  from  The  Congressional 
Record: 

"The  conscripts  of  the  Civil  War  were  deserters  and  cowards, 
both  North  and  South.  .  .  ." 

"Worthless  fighting  material.  .  .  ." 

"Conscripts  are  not  worth  considering.  .  .  ." 

"It  will  produce  a  sulky,  unwilling,  indifferent  army.  .  .  ." 

"No  more  abject  or  involuntary  servitude  was  ever  presented  to 
this  country,  and  it  is  equally  un-American.  .  .  ." 

"Conscription  is  another  name  for  slavery.  .  .  ." 

"Supported  by  munition  manufacturers  and  other  selfish  in- 
terests. .  .  ." 

"We  shall  Prussianize  America.  .  .  ." 

"We  will  never  get  a  conscript  on  the  firing  line  in 
France.  .  .  ." 

"Conscription  makes  the  term  'sovereign  citizen'  irony.  .  .  ." 
"It  will  destroy  democracy  at  home  while  fighting  for  it 
abroad.  .  .  ." 

"The  news  of  rioting  all  over  the  United  States  will  add  more 
joy  to  the  German  heart  than  any  other  news  which  could 
be  conveyed.  .  .  ." 

"It  confiscates  personal  freedom  in  a  lottery  of  enforced  mili- 
tary service.  .  .  ." 

"The  demand  for  a  selective  draft  is  insulting  to  every  man  who 
wore  the  copper  button  and  to  every  man  who  wore  the 
gray,  and  is  an  insult  to  history.  ..." 

"No  one  can  estimate  the  number  of  officials  needed  to  hunt  up 
young  men  whom  it  is  decided  to  take.  .  .  ." 

"Slackers  will  flock  to  industry,  and  mountains  and  caves  will 
hide  the  delinquents.  .  .  ." 

"A  volunteer  army  can  be  raised,  equipped,  and  put  into  the 
field  before  a  military  census  can  be  taken.  .  .  ." 

"The  volunteer  system  will  give  us  a  buoyant,  determined,  in- 
trepid army.  .  .  ." 

"A  man  who  volunteers  is  worth  a  regiment  of  odds  and  ends 
conscripted  for  that  purpose.  .  .  ." 
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Stanley  H.  Dent,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  and  the  logical  floor-manager  of  the  bill, 
was  against  it,  and  its  sponsorship  fell  to  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  Jvdius  Kahn,  of  California. 

Baker  maintained  his  attitude  toward  the  Congress,  answer- 
ing questions  and  quietly  offering  his  reasons  for  his  conclu- 
sions. While  the  fate  of  the  Draft  Bill  remained  in  doubt,  he 
wrote  to  Judge  Westenhaver  in  one  of  those  notes  that  he  used 
to  dash  off  by  hand  late  at  night,  at  the  end  of  the  day's  turmoil: 

"Throughout  all  this  controversy  I  have  fortunately  been 
able  to  keep  myself  in  the  background,  so  that  I  have  no  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  been  created  by  obtrusive  personality." 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT'S  PART— THE  ROOSEVELT  DIVISION 

There  were  two  living  former  Presidents  during  the  War, 
William  H.  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Taft,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  War  under  Roosevelt,  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Draft  Bill  into  the  Congress,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Baker  saying  that  it  was 

"in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  President  in  that  wonder- 
ful message  which  he  delivered  to  Congress.  I  am  so  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  your  conclusions,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  what  you  propose,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing 
you  to  felicitate  you  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  clearness 
with  which  you  are  bringing  out  the  fundamental  facts  that 
should  concern  our  action.  It  is  hard  to  tear  away  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  volunteering  handed  down  to  us  from  the  various 
wars  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  ultimate  success,  and  without 
the  slightest  analysis  of  the  enormous  waste  and  useless  slaugh- 
ter due  to  such  an  illogical  and  really  absurd  system.  .  .  . 

"If  I  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  helping  the  cause  by  urg- 
ing Congressmen  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  For  three  months  past 
I  have  not  spoken  for  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  that  I  have 
not  insisted  on  conscription  as  a  necessary  military  preparation, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  that  when  opportunity  arises.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  assistance, 
and  even  that  I  realize  is  imponderable." 
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His  sympathetic  and  helpful  attitude  toward  the  war  ad- 
ministration continued  through  the  dark  days.  As  chairman  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  his  great  name,  the  high  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held,  his  trained  and  innate  sense  of 
justice,  and  his  gift  in  council,  were  invaluable  in  labor  adjust- 
ments. He  was  ready  to  travel  long  distances  to  speak  at  a  train- 
ing camp  or  to  do  anything  that  he  was  told  would  be  helpful. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  been  a  sturdy  advocate  of  conscrip- 
tion, but  not  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Draft  Bill  that  the 
War  Department  had  drawn.  He  was  standing  inexorably  for 
having  an  exception  made  for  him  on  personal  grounds,  as  a 
former  President  and  leader  of  men;  and  to  this  position  he 
summoned  eloquently  the  support  of  our  martial  tradition. 
Upon  the  outset  of  our  wars  veterans  of  former  wars,  or  men 
who  had  political  place  or  perhaps  political  ambition,  issued 
their  personal  calls  for  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments 
of  volunteers  of  which  they  became  commanders.  In  peace 
they  would  go  to  the  polls  with  a  war  record,  and,  unless  they 
had  been  too  stern  disciplinarians,  they  could  be  sure  of  having 
a  voting  nucleus  of  a  loyal  veteran  following.  Locally  raised  regi- 
ments often  had  such  a  high  esprit  de  corps,  which  developed 
so  exclusive  a  group  feeling,  that  no  further  recruits  would  be 
received  to  serve  with  their  club.  Armies  were  reinforced  by 
the  raising  of  new  battalions  and  regiments  that  often  had  no 
stiffening  infiltration  of  veterans. 

The  visitor  to  the  field  of  Gettysburg  will  note  by  the  mark- 
ers the  variation  in  the  lengths  of  the  regimental  fronts.  Some 
of  the  regiments  had  only  a  hundred  men,  and  others  anywhere 
from  twice  to  ten  times  that  number.  A  raw  regiment,  which 
had  never  been  under  fire,  might  be  neighbor  to  one  of  veteran 
precision  and  experience,  as  links  in  the  same  battle-line.  On  a 
front  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles,  whose  length  one  might  ride 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  commanders  of  small  armies  in  a 
pitched  battle,  whose  fate  would  be  decided  by  a  blast  of  rifle- 
fire  and  then  the  clash  of  bayonets,  might  be  familiar  with  the 
number  of  men  in  each  regiment  and  its  comparative  quality. 
But  on  a  front  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  with  continuous 
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trench  action  rising  to  battle  action  which  would  last  many 
days,  this  was  impossible.  The  preoccupation  of  staffs  with 
operations  of  so  complex  a  character,  as  they  summoned  rein- 
forcements or  fresh  units  to  relieve  the  exhausted  remnants 
of  battalions,  would  make  it  bothersome  to  look  up  the  morn- 
ing reports  to  ascertain  whether  a  regiment  had  one  thousand 
or  three  thousand  men  and  whether  it  was  raw  or  veteran. 

The  tragic  result  of  having  one  strong  link  in  attack  between 
two  weak  links  on  the  Western  front — where  the  "Come  on, 
boys!",  flag-waving,  shouting,  fife-and-drum  tradition  of  the 
single  impetuous  charge  would  have  been  asphyxiated  by  gas, 
peppered  by  machine-gun  bullets,  and  buried  by  high  explo- 
sive shell-fire — was  that  the  strong  link  was  caught  in  a  salient 
between  swaths  of  fire  from  flanking  machine-guns,  because 
the  weak  links  had  been  unable  to  advance. 

In  the  Spanish  War,  leaders  had  raised  volunteer  regiments 
in  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  Civil  and  previous  wars.  During  a 
maneuver  of  troops  at  Chickamauga  in  training  for  Cuba,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  Northern  regiment  approached  a  major 
of  a  Southern  battalion,  which  was  on  the  firing-line,  and  said, 
"I've  got  separated  from  my  troops.  I  outrank  you,  so  I'll  take 
command  of  yours."  The  answer  was  inhospitable:  "No,  you'll 
not.  No  Yankee  lieutenant-colonel  ever  outranked  a  Southern 
major." 

Not  to  mention  that  sectional  jealousies  may  interfere  with 
team-play,  an  officer  who  became  separated  from  his  troops  on 
the  way  to  Chateau-Thierry,  while  the  Germans  were  pressing 
along  the  Paris  road,  might  not  have  been  much  missed  in  the 
professional  conduct  of  die  operations;  but  it  would  have  been 
more  fashionable  for  him  in  that  crisis  not  to  take  the  same 
road  as  his  command. 

This  is  not  implying  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  ever  have 
been  separated  from  his  division.  The  point  applied  rather  to 
other  colonels  who  wanted  the  same  opportunity  as  he  under 
the  tradition  he  was  championing.  Roosevelt  had  never  been 
lost  in  his  life,  not  even  on  the  River  of  Doubt  in  his  South 
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American  explorations.  His  division  would  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  him  only  through  its  inability  to  keep  up  with 
him  in  his  movement  to  the  front;  that  is,  if  his  legs  were  as 
strong  as  his  spirit  was  in  1917. 

Nineteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  author  of  "The  Win- 
ning of  the  West"  had  resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  appealing  to  the  men  of  the  old  West  who  knew 
how  to  shoot  and  ride,  and  to  all  kindred  spirits  from  the 
East,  had  raised  his  regiment  of  Rough  Riders,  with  Colonel 
Leonard  Wood  as  its  tolonel.  Men  were  eager  to  join  in  the 
adventure  of  that  choice  band  of  gentlemen  and  cowboys.  No 
one  enjoyed  more  than  he  Mr.  Dooley's  reference  to  him  as 
being  "alone  in  Cubia."  His  part  had  been  that  of  the  leader 
of  a  corps  d 'elite  in  a  brief  little  war  in  a  romantic  setting. 
That  corps  had  had  a  predecessor,  in  the  Mexican  War:  the 
Mississippi  Rifles  at  Buena  Vista,  whose  colonel,  Jefferson 
Davis,  limped  to  an  ovation  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

Roosevelt's  Cuban  campaign  had  the  popular  appeal  which 
gave  Roosevelt's  genius,  in  its  versatile  range,  the  stage  for  the 
statesman's  part.  It  made  him  Governor  of  New  York  State  and 
then  President,  ever  "Teddy"  to  the  public,  which  pictured 
him  as  the  charging  Rough  Rider.  Later,  his  bold  crusade  as  a 
Progressive  alienated  his  friends  of  school,  college,  and  family 
associations.  On  leaving  the  White  House,  he  did  not  take  the 
holiday  of  a  retired  statesman's  comfortable  European  tour,  or 
of  rounds  of  golf;  instead,  he  hunted  wild  beasts  in  Africa,  and 
followed  this  by  the  home  adventure  of  leading  the  rebellion 
against  his  own  party — an  unprecedented  personal  following 
which  he  galvanized  into  the  Bull  Moose  movement. 

In  the  World  War  the  inclination  of  events  and  sentiment, 
as  he  stormed  against  Wilsonian  procrastination,  brought  him 
back  into  favor  with  his  class  and  his  former  partisans.  His 
Bull  Moose  movement  had  dissolved  when  it  lost  its  leader, 
who  became  a  regular  again  in  his  old  party.  Now  a  great  war 
was  in  progress,  and  he  was  out  of  it,  in  the  position  of  the 
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country  squire  receiving  the  pilgrimages  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 

The  memory  of  his  days  on  the  plains,  his  battles  in  Cuba, 
and  the  comradeship  of  his  Rough  Riders— who  had  ranged 
from  deputy  sheriffs,  bad  men,  and  Indians  to  polo-players — 
grew  sweeter  with  age  as  he  heard  the  call  of  youth  to  repeat 
youth's  adventures.  Just  as  he  had  raised  his  regiment  for 
Cuba,  plainsmen  and  townsmen,  choice  spirits  all,  sharing  the 
destiny  of  arms,  he  would  raise  a  division  for  France.  The  very 
day  we  broke  off  relations  with  Germany,  February  3,  1917,  he 
dashed  off  a  hurried  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War  saying  that 
he  was  not,  after  all,  going  to  Jamaica:  "I  and  my  four  sons" 
waited  the  call  for  volunteers  and  wanted  to  raise  a  division. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  famous  correspondence  with 
Baker.  On  March  ig,  more  than  two  weeks  before  our  entry 
into  the  War,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Baker  saying  that  he  could 
assemble  his  division  at  Fort  Sill  for  six  weeks'  preliminary 
training  before  it  went  to  France,  when,  after  intensive  train- 
ing, it  could  be  put  at  once  into  the  trenches.  (So  he  who  had 
been  "alone  in  Cubia"  might  also  be  "alone  in  France,"  and 
his  division  the  first  Americans  in  action  on  the  great  war 
stage.)  All  he  asked  was  that  the  War  Department  give  his  di- 
vision arms  and  supplies,  and  he  would  arrange  to  pay  the  rest 
of  the  expenses.  He  named  some  of  the  Regular  officers  whom 
he  wished  detailed  to  his  division.  They  were  of  the  best. 

Baker  replied  on  the  twentieth: 

"Your  telegram  this  date  received.  No  additional  armies  can 
be  raised  without  the  specific  authority  of  Congress  which  by 
its  act  of  February  27,  1906  [in  the  Roosevelt  administration] 
has  also  forbidden  any  executive  department  or  other  govern- 
ment establishment  of  the  United  States  to  involve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  any  contract  or  other  obligation  for  the  future 
payment  of  moneys  in  excess  of  appropriations  unless  such  con- 
tract or  obligation  is  authorized  by  law.  A  plan  [the  Draft  Bill] 
for  a  very  much  larger  army  than  the  force  suggested  in  your 
telegram  has  been  prepared  for  the  action  of  Congress  when- 
ever required.  Militia  officers  of  high  rank  will  naturally  be 
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incorporated  with  their  commands,  but  the  general  officers  for 
all  volunteer  forces  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Regular  Army." 

On  April  11,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Roosevelt  went  to 
Washington  to  take  personal  charge  of  his  cause  on  the  scene 
of  political  action.  When  he  had  done  his  political  penance  and 
had  been  regularized,  the  magic  of  his  name  was  already  turn- 
ing the  sentiment  of  his  party  toward  the  leader  under  whom 
it  had  won  such  brilliant  victories.  But  all  this  was  only  the 
means  to  burst  open  the  door  which  the  Draft  Bill,  if  passed  as 
presented,  would  close  on  his  martial  ambition. 

Roosevelt  took  his  personal  appeal  to  President  Wilson  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Private  secretary  Tumulty's  account 
pictured  the  meeting  between  the  former  and  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House  as  most  gracious  and  pleasant.  Wilson 
afterward  told  Tumulty,  "Roosevelt  is  a  big  boy.  There  is  a 
sweetness  about  him  that  is  very  compelling.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand why  his  followers  are  so  fond  of  him."  Roosevelt  slapped 
Tumulty  on  the  back,  congratulated  him  on  having  six  sons, 
and  asked  him  to  come  with  him  as  a  commissioned  officer  to 
France.  This  he  confirmed  by  a  letter  to  Tumulty  in  which  he 
said  that,  as  Tumulty  would  be  at  headquarters,  Mrs.  Tumulty 
need  not  worry  because  that  service  would  not  be  dangerous. 
No  petitioner  displays  all  his  qualities  of  appeal  and  capacity 
for  argument  more  compellingly  than  the  brave  man  who 
wants  to  reach  the  front.  John  J.  Leary's  book,  "Talks  with 
T.  R.,"  quoted  Roosevelt  as  saying  that  if  any  other  man  than 
Wilson  had  talked  to  him  the  way  Wilson  did,  he  would  be 
assured  of  a  chance  to  fight.  At  least,  Wilson  had  left  the  door 
open. 

Baker,  in  courtesy  to  an  ex-President,  instead  of  troubling 
him  to  call  at  the  War  Department,  called  on  him  at  the  house 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Longworth,  where  he  was  living.  Con- 
gressmen and  other  visitors  were  waiting  their  turn  as  Baker 
was  ushered  upstairs  to  Roosevelt's  room.  The  son  of  the  trooper 
who  had  followed  Jeb  Stuart's  plume  gave  respectful  attention 
to  the  former  President,  who  had  now  acquired  the  stoutness 
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of  his  Dutch  Knickerbocker  progenitors,  without,  however, 
having  lost  any  of  the  effulgence  of  his  restless  personality.  He 
was  still  a  great  figure,  the  object  of  countrywide  admiration. 
Baker's  age  was  forty-six  and  Roosevelt's  fifty-nine. 

An  era  separated  the  two — the  era  between  the  Rough  Rid- 
ers charging  up  a  hill,  and  the  timed,  slow,  cruelly  deliberate 
and  mechanical  movement  of  infantry  advancing  behind  a 
rolling  barrage  in  France;  the  era  between  a  young  blood  of 
New  York  faring  forth  to  rough  it  on  the  plains,  and  freshman 
Baker,  comrade  of  the  students  in  the  boarding-house  at  Johns 
Hopkins;  the  era  between  the  bicycle,  and  the  motor  car,  the 
wireless,  and  the  airplane.  Roosevelt  did  the  talking  in  the 
full  play  of  his  winning  manner.  Baker,  who  listened  and  made 
no  promises,  did  not  forget  his  soldier  father's  dictum  that 
it  was  bad  to  mix  soldiering  and  politics.  Baker  said  that  the 
interview  with  Roosevelt  had  no  important  result  and  re- 
marked that  the  Colonel  was  "in  his  usual  high  mood."  8 

All  that  Roosevelt  might  say  in  person  to  Baker  he  was  say- 
ing in  his  letters  to  him,  and  also  in  the  letters  to  Senator 
Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  to  Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Committee,  copies 
of  which  he  sent  to  Baker.  If  he  could  not  win  his  intrepid 
heart's  desire  by  appeal  to  the  executive,  he  would  win  it 
through  an  act  of  Congress.  He  favored  obligatory  service,  but 
it  would  be  slow.  His  contention  that  it  would  be  probably 
two  years  before  the  draft  men  would  be  ready  for  action  was 
to  be  belied  by  National  Army  divisions  which  were  in  at  the 
closing  of  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient  and  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  within  from  eleven  to  thirteen  months  after  they  had 
entered  training  camps  at  home. 

Roosevelt  planned  to  draw  his  volunteers  from  men  who 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  draft,  and  who  did  not  enlist  in 
the  Regulars  or  Guard.  They  would  be  of  the  type  of  his 
Rough  Riders  who,  as  he  said,  had  been  raised,  armed, 
equipped,  drilled,  mounted  and  dismounted,  kept  two  weeks 
on  a  transport,  and  put  through  two  aggressive  actions  to  win 
two  victories  in  Cuba — all  within  four  months.  He  would  have 
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the  Draft  Act  amended  to  permit  two  hundred  thousand — or, 
better,  five  hundred  thousand — volunteers  to  be  called  out  by 
the  President. 

On  April  13,  Baker,  in  writing  to  Roosevelt,  said  that  the 
military  policy  which  the  War  Department  had  approved 

"is,  of  course,  a  purely  military  policy,  and  does  not  undertake 
to  estimate  what,  if  any,  sentimental  value  would  attach  to  a 
representation  of  the  United  States  in  France  by  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States;  but  there  are  doubtless  other 
ways  in  which  that  value  could  be  contributed  apart  from  a 
military  expedition. 

"I  say  these  things,  my  dear  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  the  result  of 
very  earnest  reflection  and  because  I  think  you  will  value  a 
frank  expression  of  my  best  judgment  rather  than  an  apparent 
acquiescence  in  a  plan  which  I  do  not  approve,  drawn  from  my 
failure  to  comment." 

The  controversy  continued.  Roosevelt  responded  to  Baker 
in  long  letters,  one  filling  eleven  and  another  eighteen  type- 
written pages,  interlined  with  his  hurried,  vigorous  handwrit- 
ing as  he  supported  his  points  by  further  arguments  that  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  reminded  Baker  that  he  had  stopped  all 
criticism  of  the  administration  since  our  entry  into  the  War; 
that  his  whole  aim  was  to  support  the  President.  In  a  Roose- 
veltian  phrase  he  spoke  of  the  "wooden  militarism"  of  some 
of  the  Regulars;  a  large  number  of  these  had  risen  high  owing 
to  their  possession  of  sound  stomachs  rather  than  to  any  con- 
spicuous qualities  of  head  or  heart.  Three-fifths  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  no  training  and  one-fifth  could  not  shoot. 
How  many  National  Guard  commanders  equaled  him  in  mili- 
tary experience?  He  reminded  Baker  that  he  had  once  been 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army;  he  recounted  his  military 
service  and  gave  the  names  of  his  commanders  in  Cuba  as  ref- 
erences for  his  military  efficiency. 

On  May  2,  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  Baker  said  after  a  talk 
with  General  Bridges  of  the  British  mission: 
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"He  [Bridges]  went  further  and  said  that  the  English, 
French,  and  German  armies  had  all  settled  down  to  the  convic- 
tion that  this  is  too  serious  a  kind  of  warfare  for  untrained  men 
or  amateurs  of  any  sort,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
telegraphing  to  the  Chief  of  the  British  Staff  and  protesting 
against  any  favor  being  shown  from  them  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  form  of  volunteer  group  from  America  for  such  an 
expedition." 

Baker  wrote  to  Roosevelt,  May  1 1 : 

".  .  .  Since  the  responsibility  for  action  and  decision  in  this 
matter  rests  upon  me,  you  will  have  to  regard  the  determina- 
tion I  have  already  indicated  as  final,  unless  changing  circum- 
stances require  a  re-study  of  the  whole  question.  ...  It  is,  of 
course,  unpleasant  to  find  myself  at  variance  with  you  in  a 
matter  of  opinion  of  this  sort,  but  the  earnestness  with  which 
you  have  pressed  your  views  is  a  comforting  assurance  of  the 
zeal  with  which  you  will  co-operate  in  carrying  forward  unit- 
edly, whole-heartedly,  and  effectively  the  operations  deter- 
mined upon,  now  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  question  is 
finally  disposed  of." 

Roosevelt  resembled  an  old  Roman  general  showing  his 
scars  and  reciting  his  deeds  in  the  Forum,  and  asking  the  privi- 
lege to  lead  legions  against  the  barbarians  again.  He  would 
go  as  a  lieutenant  if  he  were  not  too  old;  but  at  his  age  he 
must  be  a  general  officer,  at  least  a  field  officer,  whose  part 
would  be  to  put  spirit  into  that  volunteer  force.  The  President 
was  to  name  the  officers  under  the  amendment  of  the  Draft  Bill 
which  Roosevelt  had  sponsored,  and  Roosevelt  offered  a  fur- 
ther list  of  the  officers  he  would  have  around  him.  Many  were 
his  Rough  Rider  comrades,  and  others  of  like  metal:  John  C. 
Groome,  Jack  Greenway,  Milton  Foreman — any  of  these 
would  make  a  good  regimental  commander.  He  raised  to  two 
the  number  of  Regulars  he  desired  for  each  thousand  men.  He 
would  have  young  Phil  Sheridan  and  the  grandson  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  with  him  to  summon  up  the  traditions  of  their 
gallant  ancestors  in  an  aristocracy  of  American  courage. 
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Regulars  who  had  been  close  to  him  as  President,  the  very 
Regular  officers  whom  he  wanted  for  his  division,  and  men 
who  loved  him  for  all  he  had  done  for  his  country  and  the 
new  spirit  he  had  given  our  youth  by  his  strenuous  example 
and  teaching,  saw  the  principle  of  a  sound  military  policy  en- 
dangered by  the  exception  he  wanted  made  on  his  behalf. 

At  this  date  Roosevelt  was  not  to  live  much  longer — pos- 
sibly he  already  felt  on  his  shoulder  the  touch  of  the  grim 
hand  of  warning  that  he  must  soon  go;  and  the  wistfulness  in 
his  eyes  was  never  quite  so  appealing  as  when  he  craved  the 
soldier's  way  of  going.  There  could  have  been  no  question  of 
the  spirit  he  would  have  put  into  the  division. 

His  old  magic,  renewing  its  youth  at  battle's  call,  and  his 
gift  of  making  people  think  with  him  roused  a  wide  enthusi- 
asm as  a  spur  to  the  Congress  to  grant  to  "Teddy" — for  Ted- 
dy's and  old  times'  sake — his  heart's  desire  to  make  a  Rough 
Rider  dash  bearing  the  flag  to  France.  Even  so  serious  a  paper 
as  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  that  no  one  else  could 
be  so  fit  to  lead  our  Army  in  France  as  the  former  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  our  military  forces.  According  to  private  secre- 
tary Tumulty,  the  President  seems  to  have  been  sentimentally 
inclined  to  make  an  exception  for  Roosevelt's  division,9  but 
Baker  had  the  final  No  on  military  grounds. 

Roosevelt  must  have  realized  that  the  Congress  had  made 
only  a  gesture  to  appease  him  when  it  took  his  suggestion  at  its 
face  value  in  the  Draft  Bill  as  passed.  This  shifted  political 
responsibility  to  the  White  House.  The  President  was  given 
the  authority,  if  he  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  raise  500,000  volun- 
teers in  such  manner  and  under  such  officers  as  he  chose.  He 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  provision. 

If  Roosevelt  were  allowed  to  form  a  volunteer  division,  then 
why  not  Paderewski?  The  tall,  picturesque  figure  of  that  great 
Pole  had  never  been  more  majestic  than  in  the  moments  of  his 
impassioned  appeal  that  a  division  of  men  of  Polish  blood 
from  America  should  be  sent  to  the  front  under  the  two  flags 
that  now  had  a  common  cause.  Sad  though  it  was  for  Paderew- 
ski, there  could  be  only  one  answer:  Polish-Americans  would 
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serve  in  the  American  Army.  If  Roosevelt's  plan  to  raise  his 
volunteer  division  were  granted,  then  why  refuse  the  privilege 
to  others  of  lesser  fame,  but  no  less  eager,  or  who  wished  to  win 
fame,  according  to  the  old  conception  of  war  as  the  very 
mother  of  reputations  that  rose  with  a  comet  sweep  like  sparks 
from  clashing  arms?  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders,  little 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  impersonal  struggle  of  the  trenches, 
might  want  their  chance  at  death  or  glory  and  quick  promo- 
tion. For  example,  a  certain  lame  duck  declared  his  readiness 
to  sound  his  call  for  volunteers  among  the  faithful  of  his  own 
district,  who  had  not  been  numerous  enough  to  elect  him  to 
the  office  he  had  sought  in  the  late  election.  He  said  that  three 
main  things  had  brought  about  his  defeat:  "a  traitor  cross- 
firing  into  my  own  camp,  an  enormous  slush  fund,  and  my 

absence  from  H  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  campaign." 

Let  him  return  from  another  absence,  run  for  office  as  a  vic- 
torious colonel,  and  not  traitors  nor  slush  funds  could  prevail 
against  him! 

If  the  way  had  been  opened  for  five  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers by  Roosevelt's  picked  aristocracy  of  fighters,  the  land 
would  have  resounded  with  recruiting  calls.  Colleges  and 
fraternal  orders,  hardware  associations,  advertising  clubs,  and 
all  manner  of  organizations  would  have  formed  units.  Cham- 
pion golfers  and  champion  boxers  might  have  recruited  niblick 
and  fistic  battalions,  and  baseball  pitchers  and  motion  picture 
stars  might  have  summoned  their  fans  to  follow  them  to 
France.  Labor  leaders  might  have  formed  carpenter,  brick- 
layer, railroad,  mining,  and  clothing-trade  units.  The  Irish- 
American,  German-American,  Italian-American,  Scotch-Amer- 
ican, Polish-American,  and  other  groups  in  our  melting-pot 
would  have  a  special  incentive  to  undergo  the  "blood-test"  and 
to  prove  their  Americanism  in  a  war  in  which  their  respective 
fatherlands  had  a  stake. 

The  zeal  of  all  was  unquestioned.  Without  it  armies  may  not 
prevail.  But  the  result  of  this  free-for-all  recruiting  would 
hardly  have  decreased  the  confusion  in  Washington;  nor 
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would  the  Americanizing  of  the  elements  in  the  melting-pot 
have  been  so  successfully  speeded  up  as  it  actually  was  when 
men  of  all  racial  origins,  all  creeds,  all  degrees,  were  drilling 
and  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  divisions  of  the  same 
type.  The  demand  of  the  moment  was  for  the  even  efficiency 
of  the  whole;  and  this  demand  consigned  all  corps  d' elite  to 
the  romantic  past  of  the  King's  Musketeers. 

And  so  around  Roosevelt,  that  old  lion,  the  scientific  army 
planners  were  spinning  meshes,  holding  him  at  bay.  "I  might 
crack,  but  I  would  last  three  months  anyway,"  he  said  to  me.  He 
craved  the  soldier's  way  of  dying.  But  death  came  to  him  in 
this  country,  soon  after  the  War  ended;  and  in  the  meantime, 
"I"  was  not  in  the  War,  but  "my  four  sons"  had  been  in  the 
First  Division. 

Regulars  were  asking  why  this  preference  over  thousands  of 
other  youth  who  had  had  as  much  training  in  the  Plattsburg 
camps  as  Theodore,  Jr.  and  Archibald  had  had,  should  be 
shown  to  the  sons  of  the  man  who  had  inveighed  in  caustic 
terms  against  the  unfitness  of  Baker  as  Secretary  of  War.  Senti- 
ment explains  the  favoritism.  In  the  course  of  Pershing's  fare- 
well talk  with  Baker,  Pershing  asked:  10 

"If  I  cable  requesting  diat  the  two  Roosevelt  boys  be  sent  to 
France,  will  you  grant  the  request?" 

"Certainly." 

It  was  the  grateful  thing  for  Pershing  to  do.  If  President 
Roosevelt  had  not,  years  before,  made  Captain  John  J. 
Pershing  a  brigadier  general  over  many  seniors,  Pershing  could 
not  have  risen  higher — by  linear  promotion — than  a  major  of 
cavalry,  by  March,  1916.  He  would  not  have  had  the  rank — 
nor,  in  time  of  peace,  the  opportunity — to  win  the  distinction 
entitling  him  to  lead  the  expedition  in  pursuit  of  Villa's  band; 
and  he  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  to  command  in  France. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  served  with  the  British  in  Mesopotamia. 
There  remained  Quentin,  the  youngest.  He  chose  to  become 
an  aviator.  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  over  the  father's 
division,  Roosevelt  and  Baker  preserved  the  amenities  by  their 
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common  interest  in  Quentin.  Baker  wrote  to  the  father  on 
April  19,  1917,  three  days  before  the  Colonel's  eighteen-page 
blast  condemning  Baker's  military  policy: 

"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant.  I  will 
take  up  at  once  with  General  Squier,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
the  question  of  seeing  that  Quentin  is  given  every  opportunity 
at  Fort  Monroe.  This  of  course  would  happen  anyhow.  But  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  think  that  your  boy  is  there  and  a  part 
of  our  establishment.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  write  me 
anything  you  think  I  ought  to  know  about  his  experiences  at 
the  school." 

On  the  22nd  Baker  wrote: 

"General  Squier  has  just  told  me  that  Quentin  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  school  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  so  I  am  able  to  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  him  enrolled  in  our 
Corps  and  in  training  in  our  own  Army." 

Roosevelt  thanked  him  with  a  "mighty  fine  of  you,"  and 
praise  for  Squier;  while  Baker's  interest  continued,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  father's  and  the  son's  wishes,  to  have  Quentin 
hastened  to  France,  where  this  youngest  cub  was  to  have  the 
soldier's  death  which  the  old  lion  had  craved. 

ANTICIPATING  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

To  some  observers  it  seemed  as  if,  in  peace-time,  the  real 
America  had  been  veiled — as  if  only  at  the  approach  of  war 
did  her  true  spirit  reveal  itself.  Philosophers  might  wonder 
whether  any  "moral  substitute  for  war"  could  ever  evoke  such 
solidarity  of  emotion  as  made  the  response  to  the  draft  of  1917 
so  notable  a  triumph  of  the  American  mass-spirit.  The  success 
of  the  draft,  whose  method  of  execution  was,  happily,  founded 
on  a  canny  and  understanding  faith  in  our  national  psychol- 
ogy, should  have  taught  the  prophets  of  failure — who  so 
promptly  forgot  their  prophecies — how  little  they  knew  the 
character  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  reflecting  on  Stanton's  mistakes, 
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could  not  afford,  in  this  more  rapid  and  impatient  age,  the 
delay  of  two  and  a  half  months  which  in  Stanton's  day  had 
elapsed  after  the  passage  of  the  Civil  War  draft  act  before  the 
machinery  was  ready  for  registration;  especially  was  delay  to 
be  deprecated  now,  when  it  was  evident  that  only  by  adding 
drafted  men  could  the  Regulars  and  the  Guard  be  brought  up 
to  their  full  strength.  The  attitude  of  our  youth  toward  volun- 
teering— as  witness  the  scanty  response  to  Roosevelt's  call  for 
his  division — had  changed  since  our  war  with  Spain.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  there  had  recently  been  no  great  war,  with  its 
daily  reports  month  after  month  of  death  and  wounds  and 
misery,  to  disillusion  those  who  were  of  an  age  to  seek  adven- 
ture. But  by  the  spring  of  1917  the  glory  had  passed  from  war. 
Young  men  saw  soldiering  as  a  cruel  duty  rather  than  as  a 
sport.  Volunteering  was  readier  in  the  West,  where  old  tradi- 
tions were  strong,  than  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  whose  people 
were  nearer  the  trenches  and  were  more  familiar  with  the  Eu- 
ropean conscript  system,  and  its  rule  that  when  men  are  to 
risk  their  lives  for  their  country  the  choice  must  be  by  lot,  and 
that  every  man — and  woman,  too — must  be  assigned  to  the 
task  for  which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted. 

Baker  took  it  for  granted  that  the  bill  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  upon  our  entry  into  the  War  would 
eventually  pass.  For  its  execution  he  must  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion without  precedent  in  our  history,  avoid  all  the  mistakes 
of  the  Civil  War  draft,  and  overcome  such  difficulties  as  could 
not  be  overcome  or  avoided  by  means  of  the  national  census. 
The  census  taker  went  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  In  the  draft, 
on  the  contrary,  ten  million  young  men  were  to  present  them- 
selves of  their  own  volition  to  the  draft  boards,  with  personal 
information  that  might  send  them  to  war,  or  might  keep  them 
on  tasks  at  home  when  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  front. 

The  census  operated  under  centralized  national  authority. 
But  the  draft  was  to  achieve  uniformity  through  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  Governors,  and  through  them  of  all  coun- 
ties and  wards  in  the  land.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  moneys 
were  as  yet  appropriated  for  munitions,  blankets,  uniforms,  or 
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shoes,  or  for  die  building  of  cantonments,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  funds  were  in  sight  to  execute  the  Draft  Bill,  which 
had  not  yet  been  passed.  Baker  had  faith  in  the  Congress, 
in  the  people  spurring  the  Congress,  and  in  the  Governors. 
To  have  one  senator  antagonistic  to  the  draft  was  not  serious; 
but  to  have  one  Governor  against  it  might  be,  if  his  attitude 
duplicated  that  of  many  senators.  Baker  had  no  real  authority 
except  in  the  unpassed  Draft  Bill  to  ask  the  Governors  to  be- 
gin preparations  for  registration;  and  any  appeal  to  them  to  be- 
gin might  draw  fire  from  the  Congress  against  action  antici- 
pating authority  that  Congress  might  not  giant. 

Governors  could  keep  secrets,  however.  As  executives  who 
had  to  deal  with  State  legislatures,  they  would  understand  an 
appeal  from  an  executive  who  had  to  deal  with  the  Congress. 
They  liked  to  know  beforehand  about  any  unusual  duties  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  appreciated  being  taken  into  confidence  as 
partners  in  a  co-operative  plan  by  the  President.  The  people 
of  a  State  would  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  their  Governor, 
upon  the  bill's  passage,  already  had  the  machinery  ready  for 
registration.  Sheriffs  of  counties  might  like  to  enjoy  the  same 
distinction.  So  on  April  23,  1917,  Baker  sent  to  every  Governor 
and  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  tele- 
gram that  began: 

"The  President  desires  [not  directs]  that  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  considerations  which  he  is  not  at  present 
ready  to  give  to  the  press  while  the  bill  is  under  discus- 
sion. ..." 

It  was  evident,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  registration  for  the 
draft  would  be  required,  and  he  wished  to  spur  the  Governors 
to  better  our  Civil  War  record. 

"Our  people  have  long  been  practised  in  presenting  them- 
selves at  accustomed  polling  places.  .  .  .  The  methods  em- 
ployed in  these  enumerations  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  [the  draft];  for  we  find  in  every  State  a 
mechanism  for  registration  and  a  people  accustomed  to  its  use. 
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The  details  of  the  local  instrumentalities  may  differ,  but  all 
exist  for  a  single  purpose  that  is,  in  essential  substance,  the 
purpose  that  we  now  entertain.  It  is  true  that  these  agencies 
are  not  at  present  bound  in  a  single  uniform  system  responsive 
to  a  sole  control,  but  the  elimination  of  this  objection  is  pre- 
cisely our  problem.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  difficult."  11 

Baker  was  not  yet  borrowing  trouble  as  were  some  of  his 
skeptical  associates,  who  feared  that  no  embarrassing  per- 
centage of  our  youth  would  come  to  be  registered,  since,  even 
in  a  national  election,  so  many  voters  cast  no  ballots.  He  was 
acting  rather  on  the  principle  that  the  young  men  would  come. 
Laws  and  orders  are  all  very  well;  but  beyond  the  realm  of 
enforced  obedience  lies  that  twilight  zone  of  the  unenforceable 
obligation,  of  the  code  that  impels  a  man  to  follow  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do  and  because  his 
fellow-men  insist  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

On  May  1,  1917,  eighteen  days  before  the  Draft  Act  was 
passed,  Baker  wrote  to  the  President: 

"I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  registration  and  selec- 
tion by  draft  under  the  military  bill  conducted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  create  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  and  relieve  as 
far  as  possible  the  prejudice  which  remains  to  some  extent  in 
the  popular  mind  against  the  draft  by  reason  of  Civil  War 
memories.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  am  using  a  vast  number  of 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to  make  the  day  of  registra- 
tion a  festival  and  patriotic  occasion.  Several  Governors  and 
some  mayors  of  cities  are  entering  already  heartily  into  this 
plan,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
taking  it  up  through  its  affiliated  bodies  in  the  cities  through- 
out the  country. 

"As  a  part  of  this  program,  I  am  anxious  to  have  you  issue  a 
proclamation  when  you  sign  the  bill,  and  I  submit  herewith  a 
draft  for  your  revision." 

Who  was  to  be  chosen  Provost  Marshal  General  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  draft?  He  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  since 
the  summoning  of  men  to  be  soldiers  was  its  object;  and  a 
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broad-gauge  soldier,  since  direction  was  to  proceed  through 
the  civil  government  to  the  sheriffs  and  the  civil  boards  under 
them.  It  would  be  well  if  he  were  a  lawyer,  in  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  regulations  which  must  be  formulated  and  interpreted. 
He  must  not  only  have  an  incorruptible  sense  of  justice,  but 
also  know  how  to  be  just  under  all  the  pressure  of  individuals 
for  exemption  and  of  all  manner  of  employers,  interests,  and 
governmental  agencies  for  class  exemptions.  Baker  did  not 
have  to  ponder  over  his  choice,  especially  when  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  Enoch  H.  Crowder  had  shown  such  signal  in- 
terest in  the  titanic  task,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, had  shown  that  he  visualized  all  its  ramifications  through 
his  understanding  of  the  Secretary's  purpose.12 

Would  Crowder's  frail  body,  or  that  human  structure  which 
appeared  to  be  so  frail,  stand  the  strain?  But  this  question  had 
often  been  asked  about  him  since  his  graduation  from  West 
Point.  It  was  asked  when  he  studied  law  and  when  he  entered 
the  Judge  Advocate's  corps.  As  the  Army's  law  officer  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Philippine  occupation,  he  had  kept  two 
stenographers  busy,  one  typing,  the  other  always  at  his  elbow. 
He  had  steered  his  way  through  all  the  complications  of  har- 
monizing American  and  Spanish  jurisprudence  while  the  Con- 
gress was  in  the  first  and  most  trying  stage  of  deciding  what  it 
was  to  do  with  the  Philippines  and  our  rulers  on  the  spot  were 
trying  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  the  most  amicable  manner 
possible.  Later  he  had  been  Secretary  of  State  and  Justice  in 
Cuba,  where  he  was  to  serve  as  our  ambassador  after  the  World 
War.  He  had  had  other  tasks  which  kept  him  in  touch  with 
civil  life. 

He  exemplified  the  physical  type  of  which  his  fellows  think 
at  the  outset  of  a  march,  "He  can't  last  out."  But  at  the  end, 
there  he  would  be,  keeping  up,  while  athletes  were  back  in 
the  ambulances.  He  exemplified  the  mental  type  of  officer 
whose  application  and  ambition  in  peace-time  have  prepared 
him  to  be  a  wheel-horse  in  the  emergency  of  war.  His  service 
as  attache  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had  familiarized  him 
with  large  bodies  of  troops  in  action.  No  one  had  a  higher 
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capacity  for  sustained  labor,  which  had  become  a  major  quali- 
fication of  the  hour.  His  will  had  surmounted  grave  illnesses, 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Presidential  apprehensions  about  his 
health,  he  might  have  been  jumped  over  the  heads  of  subordi- 
nates to  be  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Line,  in  precedence  of 
Pershing,  and  thus  have  been  a  major  general  of  the  Line  in 

An  accident  had  put  him  on  crutches  just  as  he  began  form- 
ing his  draft  organization.  But  even  if  his  arms  and  legs  had 
been  cut  off,  Crowder's  head  would  still  have  been  tilted  up- 
ward and  the  fire  would  have  remained  inextinguishable  in 
his  eyes,  betraying  the  energy  of  the  dynamo  he  carried  some- 
where under  his  chin.  He  was  one  chief  who  did  not  wait  on 
the  Secretary's  buzzer.  He  would  swing  along  the  corridor  on 
his  crutches  and  through  the  crowded  reception  room  straight 
to  the  Secretary's  desk.  Baker  would  switch  from  the  subject 
in  hand,  while  his  visitor  waited,  to  consider  the  point  Crow- 
der  wanted  to  have  decided  at  once.  No  problem  was  nearer 
the  Secretary's  heart  in  the  early  period  of  the  War  than  the 
draft.  The  soldiers  come  first  in  the  military  plan;  policy  and 
the  draft  would  give  us  soldiers. 

Crowder  could  stand  up  to  the  Secretary:  he  never  yielded  a 
point  out  of  mere  official  politeness  or  awe.  He  would  make 
his  argument  as  lawyer  to  lawyer  in  open  court.  When  the  de- 
cision was  against  him  he  swung  back  down  the  corridor  think- 
ing that  maybe  the  Secretary  was  right;  and,  anyhow,  as  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Baker,  his  new  chief,  and  Elihu  Root,  his  old 
chief,  were  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Orders  were  orders  and 
Crowder,  head  up,  was  on  his  way  to  obey  them.  If  being  a 
Judge  Advocate  denied  him  a  field  command,  then  the  next 
best  thing  for  which  his  country  had  trained  him  was  to  be  the 
father  of  the  draft,  inducting  the  youth  of  the  nation  into  the 
Army  for  others  to  lead  in  action.  The  measure  of  his  contribu- 
tion in  this  respect  is  enormous.  It  makes  him  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  our  part  in  the  War. 

Crowder's  happy  advantage  over  all  the  other  chiefs  was 
that  he  had  civilian  aides  who  needed  little  preparation  to  be- 
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come  expert.  There  was  no  lack  of  men  who  were  ready  to 
give  up  rich  practices  and  stand  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  do  their  bits. 
This  gave  Crowder  a  choice  among  civil  lawyers  to  assist  his 
regular  subordinates  in  a  task  whose  nature  may  be  made 
plain  by  quoting  another  section  of  Baker's  first  letter  to  the 
Governors: 

"The  War  Department  is  ready  to  follow  a  rather  expe- 
ditious schedule.  The  President's  proclamation  will  be  pub- 
lished throughout  the  United  States  on  the  day  of  the  approval 
of  the  bill.  It  is  hoped  that  on  telegraphic  notification  of  the 
Governors  that  the  bill  has  passed,  all  county  and  city  boards 
of  registration  in  the  United  States  can  be  constituted  by  the 
Governors  in  three  or  four  days.  The  necessary  instructions, 
regulations,  and  cards  for  registration  must  be  of  a  uniform 
character.  .  .  .  All  arrangements  have  been  made  here  to 
print  and  forward  this  material  direct  to  sheriffs  and  mayors  of 
cities  of  over  30,000  population,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1910,  in  time  to  have  the  distribution  complete  in  the  most 
remote  counties  within  six  days  of  the  approval  of  the  bill." 

Forwarding  the  forms  and  copies  of  the  regulations  in  six 
days  was  quite  possible,  but  first  there  must  be  more  than  ten 
million  printed  ready  for  mailing  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Act.  Major  Hugh  S.  Johnson  had  looked  after  this  detail  with 
a  resourceful  prevision  which  had  warranted  Baker's  assurance 
in  his  confidential  letter  to  the  Governors  on  April  twenty- 
third. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  SHERIFFS  KEEP  A  SECRET 

The  Congress  not  yet  having  passed  the  Emergency  Appro- 
priation Bill,  there  were  no  funds  to  pay  for  printing  or  for 
hiring  mailing  clerks,  an  expenditure  estimated  at  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  But  to  Johnson  diis  was  not  so  disturbing  as 
was  the  fact  that,  unlike  others  who  were  spending  money 
without  authority,  he  must  keep  his  preparations  secret.  Soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Draft  Bill  into  the  Congress  John- 
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son  took  his  problem  to  Cornelius  Ford,  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment printing  office.13  Ford,  who  was  used  to  printing 
Presidential  messages  and  other  government  documents  and 
holding  them  secret  until  release,  said  the  printing  of  the  forms 
would  require  two  months.  He  could  go  ahead  with  the  job, 
wrap  and  seal  the  packages,  and  store  them  in  the  printing 
office  corridors,  and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser.  Even  he  did 
not  realize  how  much  space  the  millions  of  forms  would  oc- 
cupy. The  corridors  were  soon  so  full  that  he  had  either  to 
stop  printing  or  to  find  storage  room  elsewhere.  The  local 
Washington  postmaster  now  became  a  conspirator;  but  soon 
the  cellar  of  the  city  post  office  was  stacked  to  the  ceiling. 

Still  no  word  of  the  operation  had  reached  the  public  or  the 
Congress,  so  far  as  Johnson  knew.  This  increased  his  faith  in 
the  discretion  of  his  fellow-men  in  time  of  war.  The  sight  of 
all  the  tiers  and  tiers  of  bundles  became  a  visual  warning  of 
how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  start  all  that  enormous  grist  in 
the  mails  on  the  same  day  without  having  some  fail  to  arrive 
on  time.  Then  all  the  sheriffs  and  mayors  of  the  land  were 
taken  into  confidence;  to  each  was  mailed  his  quota,  accom- 
panied by  a  slip  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent  govern- 
ment secrecy  that  there  be  no  mention  of  their  existence  until 
the  word  of  release  came  from  Washington.  If  one  sheriff  or 
mayor  had  announced  that  he  already  had  his  draft  forms,  and 
had  passed  one  around  for  his  friends  to  see,  and  this  news  had 
spread,  certain  members  of  the  Congress  would  not  have 
missed  this  chance  to  arraign  such  usurpation  of  authority.  By 
what  right  was  this  Major  Johnson  using  the  public  printing 
office  and  the  United  States  mails  in  this  fashion?  Who  was 
going  to  pay  the  costs? 

However,  every  sheriff  in  the  United  States  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  keeping  secrets,  and  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  United 
States  kept  this  secret;  each  was  rejoicing  to  think  that  he 
would  be  ready  for  business  when  registration  day  came.  The 
Governors  rejoiced  that  they  too  would  be;  and  in  every  com- 
munity chosen  citizens  knew  that  they  were  to  be  on  the  draft 
boards  and  eagerly  awaited  the  signal  to  do  their  bits. 
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FLEXIBLE  AND  YET  UNIFORM 

On  April  30,  when  the  bill  had  passed  both  houses  and  was 
going  to  conference  on  minor  points,  Baker  telegraphed  the 
Governors  that  it  enabled  him  to 

"confirm  the  plan  outlined  in  my  letter  of  the  twenty-third 
to  have  one  registration  board  for  each  county  composed  of 
local  officials  so  far  as  possible.  Local  officials  to  compose  boards 
in  each  State  to  be  named  by  Governor  thereof.  Bear  in  mind 
that  exemptions  will  not  be  determined  at  time  of  registration 
but  will  be  deferred  until  a  later  date  when  quotas  are  assigned 
and  selective  draft  ordered.  Actual  registration  will  be  in  vot- 
ing precincts  by  registrars  appointed  by  county  boards.  Where 
State  law  provides  a  personnel  of  registration  for  precincts,  it 
will  be  advisable  that  county  boards  utilize  such  personnel.  In 
cities  of  over  thirty  thousand  the  duties  prescribed  for  county 
boards  will  be  performed  by  the  necessary  members  of  city 
boards  to  be  named  by  the  mayor.  Trust  you  can  go  ahead  with 
preliminary  steps."  14 

The  community  unit  to  be  used  in  registration  had  been 
much  discussed.  A  suggestion  coming  from  Senator  P.  J. 
McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  interested  President  Wilson  very 
much.  He  turned  it  over  to  the  Secretary.14  "We  are  not  a 
homogeneous  people  today,"  said  the  Senator.  In  his  Western 
country  as  well  as  in  the  great  cities  there  were  voting  precincts 
where  the  people  were  nearly  all  of  one  nationality,  while  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  precinct  might  be  of  another.  He 
would  have  the  voting  precinct  the  unit,  and  all  the  men  in 
each  precinct  come  forward  together,  and  thus  keep  their  iden- 
tity in  a  neighborly  fashion  as  more  conducive  to  war  spirit. 
This,  McCumber  thought,  would  dissociate  them  from  the  ties 
of  remembrance  and  sympathy  with  warring  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  when  others  might  have  the  view  that  the  effect 
would  be  the  opposite. 

Baker  wrote  in  answer: 

"Undoubtedly  in  some  places  the  Senator's  suggestion  would 
be  wise.  In  others  a  different  arrangement  would  have  to  be 
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My  dear  Mr.  President' 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  registration  and  selection  by  draft 
under  the  military  bill  conducted  under  such  circumstances  as  to  create  a 
strong  patriotic  feeling  and  relieve  as  far  as  possible  the  prejudice  which 
remains  to  some  extent  in  the  popular  mind  against  the  draft  by  reason  of 
Civil  War  memories       With  this  end  in  viezr,  I  am  using  a  vast  number  of 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to  make  the  day  of  registration  a  festival 
and  patriotic  occasion.      Several  Governors  and  some  Mayors  of  cities  are 
entering  already  heartily  into  this  plan,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  taking  it  up  through  their  affiliated  bodies  with  the  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  I  am  anxious  to  have  you  issue  a  proclamation 
when  you  sign  the  bill,  and  I  submit  herewith  a  draft  for  your  revision. 
This  proclamation  ought  not  now  to  be  executed,  nor,  indeed,  should  the  bill 
be  signed,  when  passed  by  the  two  houses,  until  certain  preliminary  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  start  the  registration  machinery  simultaneously  throughout 
the  country  have  been  perfected.     The  only  purpose  of  submitting  the  draft 
proclamation  at  the  present  moment  is  that  it  may,  by  lying  on  your  table, 
find  a  moment  of  convenient  leisure  for  your  consideration. 


Respectfully  yours, 


The  President 


1  Incl08ure. 
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made.  We  are  rinding  it  necessary  to  adapt  the  system  to  the 
forms  of  local  organization.  In  New  England,  for  instance, 
the  county  exists  only  in  the  functions  of  the  sheriff,  while  in 
the  West  and  South  the  township  is  a  less  important  unit,  and 
the  county  a  dominant  one.  In  large  cities  ward  and  precinct 
organization  seems  to  predominate.  It  is  in  view  of  such  facts 
as  these  that  I  urged  Congress  to  leave  as  much  flexibility  in 
the  draft  law  as  possible,  and  I  think  they  have  left  it  flexible 
enough  for  us  to  work  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  in  a  fashion  most  likely  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions." 

On  May  18  when  the  bill  came  to  the  President  for  signature, 
it  was  little  changed  from  the  original  draft  except  in  raising 
the  age  limit  to  thirty-one.  So  all  the  forms  and  all  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  mailed  were  in  keeping  with  its  letter. 

"When  will  you  be  ready  for  registration?"  Baker  asked 
Crowder. 

"On  June  first,"  Crowder  replied. 

"Make  it  June  fifth,"  said  Baker.  Then  he  could  be  certain 
that  on  the  same  day  the  local  boards  in  the  most  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  rural  West  and  South  and  in  the  back  streets  of 
great  cities  would  be  as  ready  as  those  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  shadow  of  the  War  Department.  He  dispatched  a 
note  to  the  President  saying: 

"I  inclose  with  the  bill  the  proclamation  modified  as  you 
directed  when  it  was  previously  submitted  to  you.  It  fixes  the 
fifth  day  of  June  as  Registration  Day.  It  is  desired  to  save  time, 
and  therefore  I  submit  the  proclamation  for  signature  on  the 
same  day  with  the  bill.  If  you  prefer  to  have  the  official  copy 
of  this  proclamation  written  more  formally  and  on  legal-cap 
paper  with  the  usual  margins,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  a  sub- 
stitute copy  made  for  your  signature  on  this  paper  as  authority 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  proclamation  tonight." 

The  President  had  changed  only  a  few  words  in  the  procla- 
mation. He  did  not  stickle  about  the  "legal-cap  paper"  when 
the  point  was  that  the  American  people  should  read  the  proc- 
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lamation  on  the  same  morning  that  they  read  the  Act.  The 
singularly  brief  Act  delegated  to  the  President  more  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  granted  over  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Its  brevity  was  the  very 
symbol  of  that  power,  in  that  it  left  the  executive  so  free  a 
hand  in  the  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  draft, 
thus  insuring  prompt  and  flexible  adaptability  to  all  the  new 
situations  and  problems  which  such  a  phenomenal  departure 
from  our  traditions  would  inevitably  entail. 

All  men  who  had  attained  their  twenty-first  year,  and  not 
attained  their  thirty-first,  must  register  on  registration  day,  or 
they  might  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  thus  automatically 
registered.  Much  attention  had  been  given  to  the  wording  of 
the  President's  proclamation  in  order  that  it  should  be  com- 
prehensible to  all  manner  of  men.  "The  time  and  place  of 
such  registration  shall  be  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  on  the 
fifth  of  June,  1917,  at  the  registration  place  in  the  precinct 
where  they  have  their  homes,"  all  who  were  already  in  armed 
service  being  excepted.  So  there  could  be  no  more  excuse  for 
ignorance  of  where  you  were  to  register  than  of  where  you 
were  to  vote,  or  buy  your  groceries,  or  get  your  mail.  The 
sick  must  report  to  the  County  Clerk  as  soon  as  they  were  well. 
Those  absent  from  home  must  register  by  mail  to  their  home 
precincts. 

"In  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  wont  to  think  of  armies, 
there  are  no  armies  in  this  struggle,  there  are  entire  nations 
armed.  ...  It  is  not  an  army  that  we  must  shape  and  train 
for  war;  it  is  a  nation.  .  .  .  The  nation  needs  all  men:  but  it 
needs  each  man  not  in  the  field  that  will  most  pleasure  him, 
but  in  the  endeavor  that  will  best  serve  the  common  good. 
Thus,  though  a  sharp-shooter  pleases  to  operate  a  trip-hammer 
for  the  forging  of  great  guns,  and  an  expert  machinist  desires  to 
march  with  the  flag,  the  nation  is  being  served  only  when  the 
sharp-shooter  marches  and  the  machinist  remains  at  his  levers. 
The  whole  nation  must  be  a  team,  in  which  each  man  shall 
play  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  ...  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  conscription  of  the  unwilling:  it  is,  rather,  selection  from  a 
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nation  which  has  volunteered  in  mass.  .  .  .  The  day  here 
named  is  the  time  upon  which  all  shall  present  themselves  for 
assignments  to  their  tasks.  .  .  .  Our  industrial  need  prescribes 
that  it  be  not  made  a  technical  holiday;  but  the  stern  sacrifice 
that  is  before  us  urges  that  it  be  carried  in  all  our  hearts  as  a 
great  day  of  patriotic  devotion  and  obligation,  when  the  duty 
shall  lie  upon  every  man,  whether  he  is  himself  to  be  registered 
or  not,  to  see  to  it  that  the  name  of  every  male  person  of  the 
designated  age  is  written  on  these  lists  of  honor." 

On  the  morning  of  May  19  the  sheriffs  and  mayors  brought 
their  printed  forms  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  Governors 
summoned  the  local  boards  which  proceeded  to  organize  for 
their  part.  At  first,  two  or  three  Governors  expressed  inhospi- 
fcality  to  an  invasion  of  States'  rights,  but  this  was  only  a  pass- 
ing mood  of  critical  questioning  which  the  sweep  of  public 
opinion  smothered.  Youths  who  had  already  enlisted  in  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  and  others  who  favored  the  old  tradition, 
murmured  that  all  these  preparations  for  turning  registration 
day  into  a  joyous  pilgrimage  were  equivalent  to  paying  more 
honor  to  the  men  who  had  to  be  summoned  to  service  than  to 
those  who  had  volunteered. 

Back  of  the  "drive"  to  make  registering  the  "thing  to  do" 
was  the  reminder  that  his  neighbors  were  watching  every  man 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  and  might  proscribe  him  as  a 
community  outcast  if  he  tried  to  evade  registration;  and  the 
cozening  velvet  glove  concealed  the  reminder  of  die  steel 
gauntlet  to  enforce  the  penalty  for  failure  to  register.  On  June 
1  the  President  issued  another  proclamation  that  anyone  who 
left  the  country  to  escape  the  draft  would  be  imprisoned  for  a 
year.  Friendly  Canada,  or  the  European  Allies,  would  hardly 
be  hospitable  to  American  deserters. 

On  the  night  of  June  5  the  results  were  known  through  the 
same  channels  as  are  those  of  a  national  election.  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  Crowder  could  report  victory,  in  that  non- 
partisan election,  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  presence  of  the  bust 
of  Stanton.  There  had  been  no  "come  and  take  me"  resistance 
anywhere;  no  soldier  had  ridden  up  to  any  man's  door  telling 
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him  he  had  to  come;  no  Civil  War  draft  riots  had  been  re- 
peated in  any  city  even  in  this  later  era  when  the  "foreign  ele- 
ment" was  so  large  in  our  cities;  and  those  who  came  from  dis- 
tant ranches  found  the  draft  boards  ready  no  less  than  in  the 
cities.  Threatened  anti-conscription  demonstrations  had  failed 
to  materialize.  American  manhood  had  gone  to  offer  itself  for 
war  as  to  a  fete;  and  on  file  at  the  nation's  command  were  the 
names  and  records  of  9,660,000  men  of  service  age  at  the  na- 
tion's disposition,  or  more  than  the  total  estimated  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  On  June  g  Baker  wrote  to  his  friend  Judge 
Westenhaver: 

"The  registration  was  really  a  very  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion, and  I  think  is  the  best  answer  we  could  have  had  to  a  lot 
of  doubts  which  have  been  given  far  too  free  expression  re- 
cently about  the  feeling  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  have  the  country  get  to  fever-heat,  but  greatly 
prefer  the  steady  glow  in  which  I  feel  we  now  are.  These  fever- 
heat  emotions  burn  out  and  leave  us  exhausted— that  terrible 
law  of  compensation,  which  Emerson  either  discovered  or  de- 
scribed, applies  to  national  feeling  as  well  as  to  other  things. 
Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  told  me  with  vehement  gestures: — 
'Baker,  you  will  have  the  streets  of  our  American  cities  run- 
ning with  blood  on  Registration  Day.'  Of  course,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  Registration  Day  was  to  answer  Sen- 
ator Reed,  but  incidentally  that  is  not  a  bad  effect  for  it  to 
have." 

On  the  morning  of  July  20  Secretary  Baker  presided  at  the 
drawing  of  "the  great  national  lottery"  in  the  Senate  office 
building,  an  occasion  which,  as  he  said,  "represents  the  first 
application  of  a  principle  believed  by  many  of  us  to  be  thor- 
oughly democratic,  equal  and  fair  in  selecting  soldiers  to  de- 
fend the  national  honor  abroad  and  at  home."  Before  him  was 
a  glass  jar  which  contained  10,500  numbers  (the  highest  total 
in  any  registration  district),  written  on  slips  of  paper,  and 
folded  into  capsules  with  the  reverse  side  black,  so  the  number 
might  not  be  seen. 
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Having  been  blindfolded,  Baker  thrust  his  hand  in  the  jar 
and  drew  out  a  number.  It  was  258.  The  man  who  held  that 
number  in  any  precinct  knew  when  he  read  of  the  drawing  in 
his  daily  paper  that  he  would  be  the  first  in  his  precinct  to  re- 
port to  his  local  board.  Or,  if  there  were  fewer  than  258  regis- 
trants in  a  precinct,  then  the  man  holding  the  number  nearest 
to  258  would  be  the  first  to  report.  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  drew  the  next  number; 
and  then,  in  order,  Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Committee, 
Senator  Warren,  and  Representative  Kahn,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committees;  and  General  Bliss,  Chief 
of  Staff.  When  it  came  Crowder's  turn,  all  joined  in  applause 
for  the  tireless  manager  of  the  lottery. 


X 


"YOUR  DUTY  AS  OFFICERS" 

On  a  certain  point  the  memories  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  his  first  Chief  of  Staff  differ  so  decidedly  that  one  denies  the 
remark  that  the  other  attributes  to  him. 

"I  cannot  stand  this  desk  job  any  longer!"  Baker  exclaimed 
one  day,  when  problems  were  unusually  thick  and  sharply 
barbed  and  the  routine  particularly  tedious.  "Here  I  am  send- 
ing to  France  men  no  older  than  myself.  I  am  going  to  resign 
as  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  want  you  to  send  me  over  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.'.' 

"You  don't  know  enough  to  be  a  second  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Secretary,"  Scott  replied — according  to  Baker's  recollection.1 

Now,  the  General  himself  says  that  never  could  he  have  been 
so  impertinent,  so  insubordinate,  so  lacking  in  respect  to  his 
superior  officer!  2  Yet  to  a  civilian  this  infraction  of  official  eti- 
quette on  the  part  of  the  forthright  Scott  seems  pardonable, 
and  even  in  the  line  of  duty  considering  that  Baker,  on  his  first 
day  in  office,  had  asked  his  principal  military  adviser  to  treat 
him  as  a  father  would  a  son  who  had  everything  to  learn.  My 
own  inclination — without  being  too  serious — is  to  accept  the 
Baker  version,  considering  the  characters  of  the  two  men  as 
well  as  the  situation  itself  when  the  General  appeared,  with  an- 
other basketful  of  troubles,  to  hear  the  Secretary  make  this 
surprising,  preposterous,  utterly  unmilitary  suggestion,  and  to 
answer  with  a  retort  that  attributed  to  the  civil  head  of  the 
Army  that  ignorance  of  military  matters  which  characterized 
practically  the  entire  civilian  public.  So  candid  a  retort  may  be 
forgiven  as  a  paternal  reminder  to  Baker  of  yet  another  of  the 
heavy  responsibilities  resting  on  his  shoulders — that  of  devis- 
ing the  proper  system  of  choosing  and  training  officers. 

If  the  Secretary  had  been  born  in  France  or  Germany  he 
would  already  have  served  his  term  as  a  conscript  and  possibly 
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have  become  a  reserve  officer.  In  Germany,  or  in  Japan,  he 
could  have  become  Secretary  of  War  only  if  he  had  been  a 
general  in  the  army.  If  on  our  entry  into  the  War  he  had  been 
in  private  law  practice  he  might  have  become  a  major  in  the 
Judge  Advocate's  Corps;  but  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  chem- 
ists, dollar-a-year  men,  specialists  of  every  kind  who  received 
reserve  officers'  commissions  were  not  allowed  to  serve  with 
troops.  They  must  have  enough  knowledge  of  military  conven- 
tions to  be  sure  that  their  insignia  was  in  the  right  place  on 
their  uniforms,  to  be  able  to  salute  and  to  make  out  army 
forms,  and  to  remember  that  if  they  put  on  their  shoes  before 
their  trousers  in  the  morning  they  would  only  have  to  take 
off  their  shoes  again  in  order  to  admit  their  legs  into  that 
military  mystery,  the  disciplinary  army  breeches. 

The  General  knew  that  Baker  had  passed  the  age-limit  for 
a  second  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Line,  and  that  he  was 
as  unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of  a  second  lieutenant's  job  as 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  younger  men  who  wished  to 
become  combat  officers.  He  would  not  have  known  what  orders 
to  give  to  move  a  platoon  from  train  to  barracks  or  from  bar- 
racks to  train,  not  to  mention  how  to  deploy  it  before  the 
enemy.  Scott,  as  an  old  soldier,  realized  what  it  meant  to  com- 
mand soldiers.  So  the  Secretary  chuckled  over  the  reminiscence 
as  he  told  the  story,  years  afterward,  in  a  lecture  to  the  War 
College. 

The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  workmen  or  of  an 
office  force  of  clerks  is  with  them  only  during  working  hours; 
their  personal  lives,  their  diversions,  their  health,  their  con- 
duct outside,  all  these  are  none  of  his  concern.  But  once  they 
put  on  uniform,  once  he  acquires  the  tab  of  authority,  all  these 
points  become  his  affair;  that  tab  empowers  him  to  exact  their 
obedience  to  his  every  order  within  army  regulations.  In  civil 
life  his  command  is  won  in  the  practice  of  daily  industry;  in 
war  it  can  be  won,  in  the  same  sense,  only  through  the  full  test 
of  practice  on  the  drillground  and  in  action.  Down  through 
the  ranks  from  the  President  the  responsibility  divides,  to  rest 
finally  with  the  company  and  platoon  leaders  whose  compe- 
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tence  so  largely  governs  the  fates  of  the  mothers'  sons  a  country 
sends  to  war.  The  business  of  commanding  even  fifty  men  re- 
quires an  amazing  combination  of  technique  and  personal 
qualities.  The  difficulty  has  ever  been  to  prevent  unskilled  offi- 
cers of  all  ranks  from  mistaking  the  self-importance  of  rank  for 
the  importance  of  their  tasks.  Given  good  Line  officers,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  Staff  mistakes  they 
can  rectify  by  their  courage  and  skill. 

The  commissioned  officers  receive  much  higher  pay  than 
privates.  They  mess  together  and  are  set  apart  in  a  world  of 
their  own  from  the  men  and  the  non-commissioned  officers,  on 
the  ground  of  the  ancient  and  tried  tradition  of  armies  that 
this  aloofness,  which  seems  the  negation  of  democracy,  is  the 
first  principle  of  military  discipline  and  team-play.  Between 
the  commissioned  officers  and  the  privates  are  the  non- 
commissioned officers:  the  sergeants  and  the  corporals.  (If  this 
seems  a  primer  lesson  to  some  readers,  my  excuse  is  that  its 
subject  is  the  building  of  an  army  nineteen-twentieths  of  whose 
personnel  proved  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  such  fundamentals.) 
An  able  top-sergeant  is  more  valuable  than  a  mediocre  cap- 
tain; he  receives  the  pricks  from  both  directions.  The  post- 
commander  who  said  to  the  young  lieutenant,  "You  have  a 
great  sergeant  and  if  you  can  live  up  to  him  you'll  make  a  good 
start,"  spoke  out  of  the  military  wisdom  of  the  ages.  He 
clinched  the  truth  when  he  added,  "But  the  great  thing  is  to 
live  up  to  your  men." 

In  Europe  commissions  had  long  been  an  accepted  per- 
quisite of  the  "officer  class" — the  gentry,  as  the  squires  and 
natural  rulers  of  the  lower  orders  of  men.  In  our  country  the 
humblest  youth,  if  he  can  pass  the  entrance  examination,  may 
receive  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  Upon  graduation,  he 
automatically  becomes  a  second  lieutenant,  "an  officer  and  a 
gentleman."  The  youth  who  enlists  as  a  private  in  the  Regu- 
lars may  win  a  commission  from  the  ranks  after  passing  an 
examination.  Leonard  Wood  and  Harbord,  and  also  the  young 
officer  who  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  ablest  tactician 
we  had  in  France,  were  not  graduates  of  West  Point.  The  post- 
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graduate  schools  are  all  open  to  ambitious  officers  for  the 
higher  education  that  follows  the  West  Point  training. 

When  an  army  is  being  raised,  plenty  of  men  apply  to  be 
officers;  considerably  fewer  to  be  privates.  In  1917  we  were  not 
to  depend  upon  the  men  to  elect  their  leaders,  as  was  formerly 
done  in  the  National  Guard;  and  no  one  was  to  be  made  an 
officer  as  a  reward  for  raising  a  group  of  volunteers.  No  gen- 
eral, official,  or  powerful  civilian  might  (as  in  the  Spanish  War) 
be  given  a  number  of  signed  commissions  with  blank  spaces  for 
him  to  fill  in  with  the  names  of  his  young  friends. 

"I've  known  that  boy  since  he  was  a  baby,  and  his  father 
and  mother  all  their  lives,  and  he's  just  a  natural  officer," — 
such  a  principle  had  no  place  in  forming  a  scientific  army. 

"Officers  first"  had  a  very  practical  application  upon  our 
entry  into  the  War.  Even  before  we  summoned  the  687,000  of 
the  first  draft,  we  must  create  officers  for  the  early  volunteers. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  only 
eleven  hundred  officers,  in  spite  of  the  Plattsburg  camps,  had 
been  enlisted  in  the  reserve  up  to  our  entry  into  the  War, 
which  suddenly  made  so  many  thousands  of  youth  eager  for 
commissions.  Five  thousand  non-commissioned  officers  of  Reg- 
ulars were  promptly  given  commissions,  thus  nearly  doubling 
the  number  of  professional  officers.  And  this  amounted  still  to 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
War  Department's  provisional  plan.  The  problem  was  how  to 
identify  on  a  broad  basis  the  officer  material  among  the  ten 
million  youth  in  the  land  from  whom  likely  candidates  should 
be  chosen.  If  we  had  included  the  question  "What  are  your 
qualifications  for  being  an  officer?"  in  the  draft  questionnaire, 
we  should  have  been  inviting  extensive  essays,  and  this  long 
after  the  first  officers'  training  camps  must  be  established. 

There  must  be  a  uniform  standard  of  choice  for  the  appli- 
cants. In  the  complex  mechanical  warfare  of  our  time  more 
education  was  needed  than  in  the  old  smoke-powder  days- 
more  education,  with  no  sacrifice  of  natural  leadership.  We 
had  in  the  United  States  approximately  a  million  college 
men,  including  graduates  under  thirty-one.  Many  of  these — 
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among  them  some  who  would  have  been  hopelessly  poor  offi- 
cers— were  inclined  to  think  that  their  college  degrees  entitled 
them  to  commissions.  None  the  less,  it  was  realized  that  the 
college  man  was  more  likely  to  have  the  requisite  education 
than  was  the  average  non-college  man;  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  try  with  confidence  for  a  commission  and  to  pass  the 
examinations  for  entry  into  a  training  camp.  In  speaking  of 
this  point,  Major  General  John  Charteris  of  the  British  Staff 
said  that,  while  no  country  had  better  officer  material  in  a 
limited  amount  than  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  British 
universities  supplied,  it  was  small  compared  with  our  far  out- 
numbering body  of  college  men,  which  gave  us  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  raising  and  organizing  an  immense  army  out  of  the 
raw. 

From  the  first,  college  presidents  saw  the  colleges  as  the 
source  of  our  officers.  The  big  colleges  wanted  their  campuses 
made  training-camp  centers;  but  this  would  have  led  inevitably 
to  complaints  of  "favoritism"  from  the  smaller  colleges.  More- 
over, to  train  men  of  the  same  college  in  a  local  group  would 
have  interfered  with  the  aim  of  nationalizing  the  candidates 
through  having  all  kinds  rubbing  elbows  in  the  same  train- 
ing camp.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  on  April  26  Baker  gave 
further  reasons,  which  included  the  Staff's  concern  to  econo- 
mize the  meager  professional  personnel  for  instruction: 

"I  have  read  and  herewith  return  for  your  files  the  letter 
from  Professor  Fine.  The  particular  part  of  it  intended  for  my 
attention  undoubtedly  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a 
reserve  officers'  training  corps  at  Princeton. 

"I  have  given  the  matter  very  earnest  thought.  Immediately 
upon  the  increased  tension  of  our  international  relations,  the 
colleges  of  the  country  generally  desired  the  establishment  of 
these  training  camps  for  their  students.  The  demand  for  officers 
(as  instructors)  was  thus  very  great  and  bade  fair  to  be  far  more 
than  we  could  supply. 

"In  addition  to  that,  I  found  growing  up  a  suspicion  in  the 
country  that  the  intention  was  to  officer  our  new  forces  with 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, 


July  3,  1917. 

From:         Secretary  of  War. 

To:  The  Provost  Marshal  General. 

Subject:    The  number  of  meta  to  be  included  in  the  initial  draft. 


1.    Your  memorandum  of  June  26,  1917,  transmitted  with  letter 
of  even  date,  ha3  been  carefully  considered.    In  connection  therewith 
you  are  informed  that  the  President  directs: 

(a)    That  on  June  30,  1917,  or  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 

a  call  ba  made  tor\r(t  1  .o  c  c  men  to  bo  raised  by  selective  draft 

to  complete  the  organizations  of  the  Regular  Array  and  National  Guard  and 
to  create  the  National  Army. 

(b)  That  in  computing  quotas  under  this  initial  draft  credits 
be  allowd  for  voluntary  enlistments  effected  prior  to  July  1,  1917, 
and  that  voluntary  enlistments  effected  subsequent  to  June  3D,  1917, 

be  included  in  the  computation  of  quotas  for  any  subsequent  draft. 

(c)  That  the  f  iratU  '<  .i o  ii     men,  or  such  propor  tion  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  utilised  to  complete  the  organizations  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  National  Guard,  and  tiiat  the  remainder,  after  having 
been  selected  for  military  service,  be  called  to  the  colors  as 

they  may  be  needed  for  the  National  Amy. 


fieu'd    JUL   13  1917  M.G.O. 


euf 


BAKER  INFORMS  PROVOST  MARSHAL  GENERAL  CROWDER  OF 
THE  NUMBER  OF  DRAFTED  MEN  IN  THE  FIRST  CALL 
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college  boys,  and  that  those  who  had  not  had  college  opportu- 
nities would  be  enlisted  men.  The  War  College  Division  there- 
fore  recommended  that  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps  be 
established  on  Government  reservations  so  as  to  make  them  as 
democratic  as  possible,  disassociate  them  from  the  collegiate 
connection,  and  take  advantage  of  existing  barracks  and  officers' 
quarters,  thus  diminishing  the  cantonment  construction  neces- 
sary for  camps.  I  am  sure  this  decision  was  wise." 

GOMPERS  WOULD  APPOINT  GANG  FOREMEN  AS  OFFICERS 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  candidates  who  passed  the  ex- 
aminations for  entry  into  the  officers'  training  camps  were  col- 
lege men  brought  an  eloquent  letter  from  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  June  12,  a 
week  after  the  draft  registration.  Gompers  said  that  being  col- 
lege men  meant  "in  the  great  majority  of  cases  'moneyed  men.' 
As  a  body  they  have  not  been  'working  men.'  ...  It  seems  the 
distinction  of  class  against  mass  .  .  ." 

Gompers  had  a  remedy  for  a  system  which  made  the  men  in 
the  ranks  "strangers  to  the  official  hierarchy"  and  "perpetuated 
a  forbidden  form  of  aristocracy,"  "the  gulf  between  the  officer 
and  the  private,"  and  "the  lack  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
officer  to  know  the  man  in  his  quality  of  son,  father,  brother, 
husband,  or  neighbor."  Gompers  would  make  shop  and  gang 
foremen,  and  trade-union  leaders,  the  officers  of  the  men  who 
had  been  drafted  from  their  trades.  A  boss  miner  would  march 
out  at  the  head  of  drafted  miners  to  a  National  Army  training 
camp.  Baker  turned  the  letter  over  to  General  Bliss,  who  took 
the  time,  when  he  was  so  hard  pressed,  to  enlighten  Gompers 
in  terms  as  clear  as  those  of  Gompers'  protest. 

"Most  of  us,  until  we  stop  to  reason  a  bit  about  the  matter, 
have  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gompers'  idea  that  a 
body  of  men  engaging  themselves  to  leave  dieir  homes  on  any 
such  dangerous  business  as  the  present  war  should  have  the 
right  to  elect  the  men  who  are  to  lead  and  command  them.  And 

o  t 

the  strange  thing  is  that  though  we  reject  the  idea  in  the  case 
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of  every  other  dangerous  occupation,  some  of  us  still  cling  to 
the  belief  that  his  idea  is  sound  as  regards  the  occupation  which 
is  incomparably  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

"Mr.  Gompers,  like  many  of  us,  is  led  into  a  false  analogy  by 
not  carrying  his  analogy  far  enough — by  not  working  it  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards.  He  assumes  a  company  of  soldiers 
raised  in,  say,  a  mining  town.  The  men  are  accustomed  to  work 
under  certain  foremen,  gang  bosses,  etc.;  they  have  come  to 
have  confidence  in  the  quickness  of  wit  of  these  men,  their 
ready  resource,  their  forceful  characters;  and  they  are  therefore 
the  men  that  the  soldiers  of  the  company  would  naturally 
choose  to  lead  and  command  them.  It  would  be  natural  enough 
and  proper,  if  the  company  were  going  to  march  to  another 
town  and  there  dig  another  mine  such  as  the  one  they  had  just 
left.  But  would  it  be  natural  and  proper  for  them  thus  to  elect 
from  their  number  a  man  to  run  the  locomotive  of  the  express 
train  that  is  to  take  them  from  one  town  to  another? 

"Or  let  us  suppose  that  a  company  of  soldiers,  experienced  in 
field  fortification,  trench  warfare,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is, 
in  the  exigency  of  the  war,  told  off  to  dig  a  coal  mine.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  sink  a  shaft,  to  drive  a  drift,  to  support  a 
tunnel,  to  guard  against  coal  gases;  but  they  want  to  elect  a 
certain  man  as  foreman  because,  in  their  previous  business,  he 
was  an  expert  in  bringing  down  hostile  airplanes,  another  as 
section  boss  because  he  was  resourceful  in  leading  them  through 
wire  entanglements  against  the  enemy's  trenches. 

"Mr.  Gompers  would  be  the  first  to  exclaim  against  either  pro- 
cedure. He  would  say,  'I  can  give  you  men,  some  of  whom  are 
experts  and  all  of  whom  know  at  least  something  more  than 
these  men  do  about  digging  a  coal  mine.  If  you  take  them  you 
will  at  least  prevent  some  mistakes,  will  save  some  money  and 
some  lives.  As  the  good  men  under  them  learn  the  business 
they  will  be  promoted  to  take  the  places  of  those  ahead  of  them 
and  who  will  fall  out  only  too  rapidly.  And  they  will  take  these 
places  as  a  result  of  the  common  conviction  that  they  have 
qualified  in  this  particular  business  and  not  because  they  knew 
some  other  and  quite  unrelated  business.'  " 

College  faculties  were  to  accept  the  view  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  students  under  draft  age  and  officer  age  had  best  go 
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on  with  their  studies  for  the  time  being.  When  the  nation 
needed  them  they  would  be  called.  Individuals  continued  to 
be  busy  starting  junior  summer  camps  for  training  boys  to  be 
officers.  Baker  wrote  to  the  President  on  June  8,  1917,  to  this 
effect: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Junior  Plattsburg  organ- 
ization of  long  standing  and  wide  influence,  I  confess  I  do  not 
like  the  action  of  these  gentlemen  in  taking  the  name  Junior 
Plattsburg  as  a  part  of  their  advertising.  In  any  event,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  wise  for  you  to  endorse  the  movement.  There 
are  several  others  of  like  nature  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  while  this  particular  one  may  be  above  suspicion,  it 
seems  wholly  likely  that  such  movements  will  spring  up  every- 
where, and,  I  am  afraid,  equally  likely  that  some  of  them  will 
be  on  a  commercial  basis." 

"a  major  ought  to  have  more  sense" 

Bliss,  who  so  hated  a  liar,  was  a  Spartan  on  the  subject  of 
"the  conduct  becoming  an  officer."  The  man  whom  fortune 
had  placed  over  other  men  should  bear  himself  in  a  manner  in 
keeping  with  his  position.  Having  a  metal  tab  on  his  shoulder 
emphasized,  not  excused,  an  offense.  "Every  officer  is  the  cus- 
todian of  his  own  reputation,"  Bliss  wrote  in  a  memorandum 
for  Baker  in  opposing  the  promotion  of  a  regular  colonel  who 
had  been  caught  prevaricating.  Baker  had  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  General  Barry,  May  3,  before  the  draft  bill  was  passed,  his 
own  conviction  about  the  conduct  of  a  certain  officer:  "Any 
man  who  has  gotten  far  enough  along  to  be  a  Major  ought  to 
have  more  sense." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia,  August  13,  he  said,  in  speaking  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  regime  which  the  regular  instructors  had  pat- 
terned on  that  of  West  Point: 

"I  want  you  always  to  remember  that  you  are  officers  of  a 
democratic  army,  that  discipline,  with  us  at  least,  is  not  de- 
vised for  the  creation  of  pleasant  emotions  in  the  man  who 
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gives  an  order,  and  of  humiliation  in  the  man  who  receives  it, 
but  is  devised  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  common  will 
and  of  preserving  the  common  right;  in  short,  in  the  giving  of 
an  order  you  are  the  trustees  of  the  common  voice  to  execute 
the  common  will  and  preserve  the  common  safety.  Therefore, 
your  duty  as  officers  is  to  remember  that  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
like  yourselves,  are  citizens  and  members  of  a  free  people,  that 
all  the  obedience  and  discipline  necessary  to  effect  the  common 
purpose  is  appropriate  and  proper;  and  yet  that  the  human  re- 
lations in  an  army  of  a  free  people  are  important,  and  the  sur- 
roundings, the  welfare,  the  happiness,  and  the  life  of  every  man 
intrusted  to  you  to  command  is  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  this 
nation  intrusted  to  you  to  use  most  carefully,  and  to  return 
with  the  utmost  safety  you  can.  .  .  .  We  are  in  the  business  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  but  we  are  also  in  the 
business  of  showing  to  the  world  what  we  for  a  long  time  have 
known,  that  democracy  is  safe  for  the  world." 

Many  of  the  officers  going  to  France  had  wives.  Some  were 
brides  of  only  a  few  days.  The  official  who  refused  an  officer's 
wife  the  privilege  to  go  to  France  must  be  a  brute,  and  Baker 
was  the  brute.  In  his  part  he  had  happier  co-operation  than 
Stanton,  who  sent  his  telegram  to  General  Hooker,  then  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:  3 

"I  have  been  trying  to  keep  the  women  out  of  your  camp, 
but,  finding  that  they  were  going  in  troops  under  passes,  as 
they  said,  from  your  provost  marshals  and  commanders,  I  have 
given  up  the  job." 

Not  only  had  Pershing  rigid  views  on  the  subject,  but  with 
the  Army  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  guarded  by 
painstaking  search  of  every  ship  for  stowaways  who  had  no 
passports,  Baker  happened  to  be  in  a  better  position  than 
Stanton  to  enforce  his  edict;  for  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  so  near  Washington  it  did  seem  cruel  to  refuse  women  the 
privilege  of  a  buggy  ride  into  Virginia  to  visit  their  relatives. 
I  quote  a  letter  by  Baker  to  the  President,  August  14,  1917. 
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"I  return  the  letter  of  . 

"The  case  presented  is  somewhat  different  from  a  very  large 
class  of  cases  affecting  the  wives  of  officers  who  are  being  sent  to 
France,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  sufficiently  different  to 
make  a  distinction  which  would  be  harmful. 

"Upon  very  sound  grounds  and  sure  information  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  American  officers  sent  to  France  ought  not  to  have 
their  wives  in  France  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first  place,  it 
increases  the  burden  of  transportation;  second,  it  increases  the 
subsistence  burden;  third,  it  distracts  the  officers  from  whole- 
souled  attention  to  their  duties;  and,  fourth,  no  such  comfort 
is  possible  to  the  enlisted  men,  and  the  distinction  is  bad.  I 
have  therefore  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  no  passports 
to  wives  of  Army  officers. 

"Apparently,  some  of  our  officers  in  France  have  gone  to  the 
Red  Cross  people  there  and  got  them  to  agree  to  employ  their 
wives  as  Red  Cross  nurses,  and  the  requests  for  passports  for 
these  women  have  come  to  me  from  the  Red  Cross,  but  I  have 
invariably  refused  them.  To  one  woman  who  was  particularly 
importunate  about  going  I  suggested  that  if  she  insisted  upon 
going  I  would  order  her  husband  home  to  this  country.  From 
this  description  I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  the  difficulty  is 

serious,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  authorize  passports  for   's 

daughters  under  the  circumstances.  Of  course,  it  would  be 

plainly  impossible  to  have  Mrs.    go  without  making  it  a 

violation  of  the  rule." 

Regular  officers  were  to  find  that  not  only  were  they  par- 
ticularly the  custodians  of  their  own  reputations  but  that  to 
them  the  standard  of  efficiency  rather  than  turn  in  linear  rank 
should  apply  in  promotion.  Cases  of  definite  incompetency  are 
always  more  readily  classified  than  mediocre  adequacy.  Baker 
referred  to  such  a  case  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  October  1 1 :  4 

"I  return  the  letter  which  came  to  you  from  Miss  ,  who 

was  under  the  impression  that  she  and  her  family  had  spent  a 
summer  in  West  Virginia,  with  you  and  your  family.  Her 
complaint  is  that  her  brother,  Major  — — ,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  Colonel  in  the  National  Army  was  deprived  of  that 
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commission  a  few  days  later,  and  returned  to  his  regular  status 
in  the  Regular  Army.  I  enclose  a  memorandum  which  will  show 
that  she  is  right  in  so  much  of  her  statement.  Unhappily,  Major 

 's  record  is  very  bad,  and  after  examining  these  opinions, 

I  at  once  directed  that  action  be  taken. 

"In  the  hurried  expansion  of  the  Army  a  few  mistakes  of 
this  kind  have  occurred,  and  I  have  ordered  them  corrected 
without  deference  to  anybody's  personal  feelings.  Indeed,  I 
have  instructed  all  Department  Commanders  to  act  with  deci- 
sion and  without  hesitation  upon  the  slightest  evidence  of  an 
officer's  being  inert,  or  in  any  way  unsuited  to  larger  respon- 
sibilities. Altogether  some  four  or  five  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  who,  because  of  their  rank,  were  promoted  into  the 
National  Army  and  given  a  larger  responsibility,  have  shown 
their  inability  to  keep  the  pace,  and  they  have  been  at  once 
relieved  and  returned  to  Regular  Army  duties  of  a  less  exact- 
ing character. 

"I  venture  to  suggest  the  enclosed  as  a  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment to  Miss  ." 

Accompanying  this  was  the  following  letter,  which  Baker 

drafted  for  the  President  to  sign  and  forward  to  Miss   , 

and  which  is  interesting  as  it  illustrates  Baker's  method  in  eas- 
ing the  President's  labors: 

"On  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  26,  I  took  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  designation  of  your  brother,  and  the 
subsequent  returning  of  him  to  his  Regular  Army  duties,  and 
cancelling  his  National  Army  commission. 

"In  these  strenuous  times  the  Regular  Army  is,  of  course,  on 
trial,  and  the  largest  sort  of  freedom  must  be  practised  by  those 
in  superior  commands  in  order  to  secure  proper  and  efficient 
service.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  interfere  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  effect  that  the 
action  taken  with  regard  to  your  brother  was  deemed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  military  service. 

"This  great  war  will  undoubtedly  give  all  officers  of  the 
Army  in  their  several  grades  and  stations  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  win  promotion  and  honor.  I  trust  that 
your  brother  will  have  and  profit  by  such  an  opportunity." 
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On  July  13,  in  one  of  his  few  letters  to  Baker,  Colonel  E.  M. 
House,  who  had  just  had  luncheon  with  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  reported  Lowell's  interest  in  having  the  university's 
buildings  and  grounds  put  at  the  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  final  training  of  officers.  He  cited  the  endorsement 
of  this  proposal  by  Andre  Tardieu,  the  French  High  Commis- 
sioner in  the  United  States,  who  had  had  two  years'  experience 
with  the  army  in  France,  on  the  ground  of  the  value  of  having 
our  men  receive  practical  information  from  those  who  knew 
modern  warfare.  Baker's  answer  on  July  18,  1917,  is  interesting 
for  its  presentation  of  another  and  very  practical  angle  of  Allied 
relations,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  keeping  our  army  in 
France  intact.  Indeed,  it  shows  how  in  this  as  every  other 
detail,  from  the  start,  home  organization  had  in  mind  the 
principle  of  an  integral  army  as  outlined  in  the  orders  to  Per- 
shing. After  presenting  the  reasons  we  already  know  against 
making  colleges  training-camp  centers,  Baker  goes  on  to  say: 

"Both  the  British  and  the  French  Governments  have  pressed 
upon  us  the  desire  on  their  part  to  send  us  large  numbers  of 
officers  to  aid  in  the  training  of  our  troops.  Now  the  so-called 
'doctrine'  of  the  English  and  the  French  differs.  There  are 
many  important  respects  in  which  their  experts  disagree,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  while  in  the  larger  view  the  warfare  on  the 
Western  Front  is  conducted  more  or  less  similarly  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  forces,  in  trench  construction,  the  use  of  artil- 
lery, the  use  of  trench  mortars,  and  in  other  respects,  the 
doctrines  differ.  It  has  seemed  to  me  quite  clear  that  both  the 
British  and  the  French  Commissions  which  came  over  here 
were  anxious  to  have  the  American  force  adopt  their  doctrines. 
Surely  each  of  those  Commissions  was  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  situation  which  would  require  the  American  force  in  France 
to  fight  with  their  respective  armies.  In  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, it  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  beginning  better 
for  us  to  have  our  own  doctrine,  and  be  soon  in  a  position  to 
occupy  an  independent  place  on  the  line.  This  puts  us  into  the 
War  as  a  great  power  conducting  pro  tan  to  a  war  of  our  own, 
rather  than  having  our  force  merged  with  that  of  one  of  the 
other  combatants,  and  losing  its  identity.  The  importance  of 
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this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  avoids  contentions  between 
our  commanders  and  either  the  British  or  French  with  whom 
they  might  be  associated;  and  in  the  second  place,  after  the 
War  is  over  it  leaves  us  disassociated  from  either  group,  with 
our  Army  all  collected  together  in  one  place,  and  in  a  neutral 
attitude  as  between  the  English  and  French.  Surely  when  the 
War  is  over  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  various  nations  involved 
will  have  each  its  own  particular  kind  of  interest  to  work  out  in 
the  terms  of  the  peace.  Complete  diplomatic  and  military  in- 
dividuality, if  not  independence,  will  then  be  of  importance 
to  us. 

"I  submit  these  observations  not  as  answers  to  the  suggestions 
made,  because  I  think  both  suggestions  made  by  President 
Lowell  and  M.  Tardieu  have  merit  and  usefulness  to  us  of 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves;  but  more  as  an  explanation  of  my 
caution  in  considering  such  suggestions  when  they  are  made." 

Considering  that  Baker  had  so  often  to  explain  why  the  pro- 
posals to  the  President,  which  he  passed  on  to  the  War  De- 
partment, must  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  favoritism,  it  must 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  a  case  where  there  was  no  resist- 
ing a  brave  man's  appeal,  as  recorded  in  this  note  of  September 
22,  1917,  to  the  President: 

"You  will  recall  that  Congressman  Little  (Republican)  of 
Kansas  in  a  letter  dated  September  7  called  your  attention  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  William  B.  Trembley,  who  had  served  a  year 
and  a  quarter  in  the  Twentieth  Kansas  Regiment,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Luzon  where  he  and  another  lad  swam 
a  river  under  peculiarly  perilous  circumstances,  and  were 
awarded  medals  for  bravery.  I  do  not  report  the  whole  story; 
but  only  this  much  to  recall  the  case  to  your  attention. 

"In  your  note  you  said,  'I  should  like  to  act  generously  toward 
him  if  you  think  it  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  Army.' 
I  have  directed  that  he  be  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  National  Army,  and  sent  to  a  training  camp  for  instruction. 

"I  thought  you  would  perhaps  like  to  tell  Mr.  Little  that  it 
gave  you  pleasure  thus  to  recognize  the  merits  of  a  soldier  who 
had  already  demonstrated  his  courage  on  the  field  of  battle." 
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The  young  men  who  went  to  the  first  and  to  successive  of- 
ficers' training  camps  were  subjected  to  intensive  West  Point 
tutelage.  West  Point  has  been  called  Prussian;  certainly  the 
men  who  founded  and  fostered  its  traditions  were  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  Prussian  example  in  forming  a  rigid  cult  which,  in 
a  non-military  democracy,  would  keep  the  watchfires  of  disci- 
pline burning  at  the  Academy  on  the  gray  rocks  of  the  Hudson. 
War  might  be  abhorrent  to  Baker,  he  might  be  unmilitary  by 
nature,  but  the  son  of  Jeb  Stuart's  trooper  met  the  professional 
soldier  eye  to  eye  in  this  emergency,  in  the  conviction  that  if 
there  had  to  be  war,  then  make  it  with  the  warrior's  sternness 
and  harshness,  the  sooner  to  have  it  over. 

Of  the  forty  thousand  admitted  to  the  first  series  of  officers' 
training  camps,  twenty-five  thousand  received  commissions  in 
the  ruthless  process  of  elimination.  The  West  Point  instruc- 
tors were  amazed  by  their  pupils'  eagerness,  amenability,  and 
readiness  to  take  their  medicine — which,  after  all,  should  have 
been  expected  in  a  land  of  industrial,  professional,  and  athletic 
discipline,  which  knows  the  top-sergeant  severity  of  the  foot- 
ball coach.  If  this  stiff  routine  and  surrender  of  individuality 
were  the  way  to  become  an  officer,  then  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  salute  and  to  work  like  a  dog,  in  the  same  way  that  those 
who  became  officers  were  expected  to  make  the  recruits  salute 
and  work. 

This  West  Pointer  was  the  expert.  We  have  as  a  people  a 
respect  for  experts.  West  Point  instructors  of  an  open  mind 
were  also  to  have  an  opportunity,  as  we  shall  see,  to  learn 
something  from  die  pupils  who  were  to  become  their  fellow- 
officers,  and  to  learn  something  from  die  hosts  of  new  privates 
who  represented  all  the  types  and  manners  of  youth  that  make 
up  our  citizenship. 
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Where  were  all  our  volunteers  and  draft  men  to  be  trained? 
Not  in  small  units  on  the  village  common  nor  on  sand-lots,  or 
we  should  have  only  scattered  battalions  instead  of  an  army. 
As  they  were  to  be  sent  abroad  and  to  fight  as  divisions,  each 
division  ought  to  be  trained  as  a  unit. 

The  recruits  came  into  the  Army  not  only  naked,  but  roofless 
and  bedless.  How  were  they  to  be  sheltered  while  learning  how 
to  be  soldiers?  Only  large  cities  would  have  sufficient  group 
housing  to  billet  a  division,  and  then  the  men  would  have  to 
commute  to  the  drillground  and  be  out  of  army  control.  Billet- 
ing is  abhorrent  to  our  tradition  that  "every  man's  house  is  his 
castle."  Our  forefathers  made  it  the  subject  of  the  third  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution:  "No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law." 
So  fixed  had  this  tradition  become  in  our  minds  that  early  War 
Department  plans  for  an  expeditionary  force  to  France  included 
tentage  as  a  part  of  its  impedimenta.  Even  in  Europe,  where 
soldiers  in  movement  are  billeted  in  time  of  war,  they  live  in 
barracks  in  peace-time  and  in  ordinary  training. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  we  had  barracks  sufficient  only  for  our 
Regular  Army.  Our  National  Guardsmen  lived  at  home  and 
not  in  the  armories.  We  had  to  provide  housing  for  the  incre- 
ments to  the  Regulars;  then  for  the  expanded  National  Guard 
when  it  went  into  camp  for  intensive  training  in  modern  war- 
fare; and  finally,  for  the  draft  men  of  the  National  Army.  At 
first  we  planned  that  our  soldier-cities  should  have  walls  and 
roofs  of  canvas  with  wooden  floors.  Didn't  armies  live  in  tents? 
But  W.  A.  Starrett,  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Construction 
Committee  of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  and  his  associates, 
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Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  eminent  landscape  architect  and 
expert  in  town-planning,  M.  C.  Tuttle,  John  H.  McGibbons 
and  J.  B.  Talmage,  found  that  tentage  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive, even  if  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  haversacks, 
cots,  and  other  things  made  of  canvas  had  not  already  created 
a  canvas  shortage.  There  would  be  thirty-two  cantonments, 
each  capable  of  caring  for  a  full  division  and  its  auxiliaries. 
As  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  in  addition  to  the  stocks 
in  hand  upon  our  entry  into  the  War,  would  have  enough  tent- 
age  for  all  the  National  Guard  by  August  1 ,  we  put  the  Guard 
under  canvas  in  camps  which  were  located  mostly  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

The  National  Guard  having  been  provided  for,  the  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  the  regular  increments  at  our  Regu- 
lar Army  posts  must  be  of  wood,  the  most  available  material  for 
speedy  construction.  Before  our  entry  into  the  War  an  officer 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  had  had  a  one-story  Napoleonic 
barracks  constructed  as  a  model.  But  Starrett,  accustomed  to 
large  building  operations,  presented  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  his  rejection  of  this  type.  Instead,  one  roof  could 
cover  two  floors  and  thus  house  double  the  number  of  men 
on  the  same  ground  space  with  an  immense  saving  in  costs. 
A  two-story  building,  which  the  Committee  designed,  with 
toilets  and  washroom  at  one  end,  became  the  lodging  of  our 
new  soldiers,  as  standardized  as  their  clothes  and  shoes. 

No  one  understood  so  well  as  the  building  contractors  that 
even  these  wooden  cities  could  not  rise  overnight,  but  only 
through  the  efforts  of  immense  groups  of  laborers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  and  the  concentration  of  an  enormous  amount  and 
variety  of  material.  A  dramatic  scene  occurred  on  May  12  in 
the  office  of  Quartermaster  General  Sharpe.  The  head  of  a  big 
contracting  firm,  Frederick  Snare,  was  not  considering  the 
scenery  as  he  looked  out  of  a  window,  but  his  duty  as  a  citizen. 
His  hesitation  related  to  the  world  situation  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material.  The  Congress,  still  discussing  the  Draft 
Bill  and  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill,  which  contained  an 
item  of  $60,000,000  for  cantonments,  had  not  yet  actually  ap- 
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propriated  one  cent  toward  their  construction.  It  still  thought 
the  War  would  be  over  soon. 

We  were  expected  to  send  over,  at  the  most,  only  a  few 
thousand  men  to  show  the  flag;  but  the  War  Department  was 
planning  to  build  camps  that  would  accommodate  not  a  mil- 
lion men,  but  a  million  and  a  half.  The  captains  of  industry 
were  as  prodigal  as  the  Army  when  it  came  to  spending  the 
government's  money,  and  apparently  no  contractor  who  wanted 
a  big  job  was  to  be  denied  it.  War  had  always  been  a  contrac- 
tors' paradise. 

RISKING  BANKRUPTCY  IF  NOT  BULLETS 

It  did  not  look  like  a  paradise  to  Snare,  who  was  asked  to 
undertake  at  once  a  three-million-dollar  contract  at  Chicka- 
mauga  for  the  first  addition  to  a  regular  camp  to  be  built, 
without  any  assured  funds  for  labor  or  material.  Naturally, 
Snare  was  considering  his  personal  fortunes,  and — no  less — the 
unbusiness-like  methods  of  the  government.  In  common  with 
many  other  dollar-a-year  men  he  faced  the  prospect  of  bank- 
ruptcy if  the  War  were  to  end  suddenly;  he  might  have  to 
plead  with  lawyers  to  undertake,  on  contingent  fees,  the  gamble 
of  carrying  on  the  fight  for  settlement  of  his  claim  through  the 
courts.  But  a  challenge  had  been  issued  to  citizen  Snare's 
patriotism.  An  engineering  contractor  might  know  nothing  of 
General  Staff  lore,  but  he  could  be  military  expert  enough  to 
understand  that  every  day  of  delay  in  housing  the  Regular 
recruits  meant  a  day's  delay  in  drill  and  organization,  which 
might  mean  a  day's  delay  in  reaching  the  front  at  a  crisis.  He 
turned  away  from  the  window  and  said,  "I'll  do  it."  1 

He  now  waited  only  on  written  authority  as  a  signal  for  him 
to  send  scores  of  telegrams  to  key-men,  who  would  each  send 
scores  of  telegrams  starting  labor  gangs  and  material  to  Chicka- 
mauga  under  the  "as  soon  as  possible"  command  of  the  War 
Department.  The  following  was  dictated  to  a  stenographer  and 
signed  by  Sharper 

"I  authorize  you  to  proceed  with  the  steps  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  camp,  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  in  accordance 


SAR  D2PA2TSKHT 
Office  of  Qie    uartarnastor  Oaneral. 


Uay  12,  1917. 


To 


5  33  Jbro-cU*. 
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I  authorise  you  to  prooeed  with  the  steps  preparatory 
to  the  constitution  of  Camp,  J(L-#^  cJc  a^<&i+  <jt At. 
in  aoeordanoa  with  a  fern  of  oontraot  now  being  prepared,  on  a 
basis  which  will  be  equitable  to  the  United  States  CtoTerament 
and  to  the  Contractor,  and  In  accordance  with  plans  and  speci- 
fication* which  will  be  dellrered  to  you  f  an  tine  to  time. 
The  oontraot  to  be  on  a  basis  of  cost  and  percentage. 

Respectfully, 


To 


The  Quartermaster  General,  U.  5.  A. 

Slri 

ve  hereby  agree  to  prooeed  at  onoe  with  Camp, 
In  aooordance  with  the  aboTe  emer^ancy  unaerotandin. 


THE  FIRST  EMERGENCY  CAMP  CONTRACT— BEFORE  THE 
CONGRESS  HAD  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 
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with  the  form  of  contract  now  being  prepared  on  a  basis  which 
will  be  equitable  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  the 
contractor,  and  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
which  will  be  delivered  to  you  from  time  to  time.  The  con- 
tract to  be  on  a  basis  of  cost  and  percentage." 

And  on  that  single  page  of  paper  Snare  signed  for  his  com- 
pany: 

"We  hereby  agree  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  camp,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  emergency  understanding." 

This  seems  to  me  as  important  a  document  in  the  history  of 
the  War  as  the  reports  of  some  of  die  diplomatic  negotiations 
or  of  some  of  the  conferences  between  commanders  at  the 
front.  Snare  did  not  know  what  would  be  considered  "equitable 
pay,"  or  whether  he  would  ever  get  any  pay  at  all.  But — though 
he  might  be  too  old  for  the  General  Staff  to  permit  him  to  risk 
his  life  for  his  country  as  a  soldier — he  was  not  too  old  to  risk 
bankruptcy  for  his  country.  And  other  contractors  signed  the 
same  emergency  contract.  Snare's  action  typified  the  courage 
and  decision  of  big  men  of  the  period,  one  concrete  instance 
among  hundreds.  It  is  small  wonder  that  Baker  has  a  deep 
affection  for  the  War  Department  chiefs  and  the  dollar-a-year 
men,  who  were  willing  to  incriminate  themselves  so  that  he 
might  not  be  lonely  in  the  face  of  a  future  Congressional  in- 
vestigation, nor  lack  companionship  in  jail. 

Quartermaster  General  Sharpe  used  to  fortify  his  con- 
federates in  crime,  if  they  had  timid  moments,  with  his  story 
of  a  personal  experience  in  the  Spanish  War.  Upon  receiving 
an  order  transferring  him  on  short  notice  from  Chickamauga 
in  1898,  he  found  that  he  required  $40,000  to  square  his  ac- 
counts. He  informed  Washington  that  he  had  drawn  a  draft 
on  the  Treasury  for  that  amount,  which  was  due  the  next  day. 
It  was  paid.  After  all,  the  United  States  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  solvent  concern,  as  Baker  intimated  in  his  unflagging  op- 
timism. Give  the  Congress  time  and  it  would  be  as  deep  in  the 
War  as  the  War  Department. 
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On  the  subject  of  Army  camps  the  lips  of  the  bronze  bust  of 
Stanton  could  have  given  Baker  sober  warning  about  their 
casualties  as  compared  with  the  casualties  in  battle.  Of  the  304,- 
000  deaths  in  the  Federal  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  186,000  were 
from  disease,  leaving  1 18,000  who  were  killed  in  action  or  who 
died  of  wounds  received  in  action.  The  discharges  for  disability 
were  34,000  as  the  result  of  wounds  and  75,000  from  disease.2 
This  followed  precedent,  particularly  that  of  the  War  of  1812, 
while  the  figures  for  the  Spanish  War  were  even  worse.  There 
must  not  be  any  repetition  at  Chickamauga,  or  elsewhere,  of 
the  Camp  Chickamauga  epidemic  of  1898;  no  hasty  summon- 
ing of  men  to  poor  shelters  or  to  camps  on  insanitary  sites,  as 
in  the  Spanish  War.  We  planned  to  provide  the  soldier-cities 
with  all  the  requisites  to  which  Americans  of  the  sanitary  age 
were  accustomed. 

CHOOSING  THE  SITES  FOR  THE  CANTONMENTS 

The  locations  of  the  National  Guard  camps  having  been 
settled,  what  were  to  be  the  locations  of  the  sixteen  National 
Army  cantonments?  Army  opinion  ventured  the  suggestion  that 
these,  too,  should  be  in  the  warmer  climate  of  the  Southern 
States.  This  would  mean  less  expense;  fewer  blankets,  for  in- 
stance, less  artificial  heat,  and  no  snow  ploughs  to  clear  the 
drill  grounds;  an  argument  which  appealed  to  Southern  Con- 
gressmen as  unanswerable.  But  the  Californians  would  have 
favored  training  our  Army  exclusively  among  orange  groves  in 
a  climate  which  they  regarded  as  far  more  halcyon  than  any 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  statesmanship  of  war  could  hardly  hope  to  be  successful  in 
uniting  the  country  in  a  non-partisan  effort  if  it  were  to  invite  sec- 
tional and  political  animadversions  on  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion by  giving  the  Solid  South  everything.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  the  untrained  drafted  men,  who  unlike  the  Regular 
and  Guard  increments  found  no  trained  fellows  awaiting  them 
when  they  answered  the  call,  should  have  camps  in  the  regions 
where  they  were  drafted.  Eastern  and  western  seaboards  and  the 
middle  States  should  be  served.  But  in  what  States,  near  what 
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towns,  along  what  railroad  lines,  should  the  sixteen  camps  be 
located?  Baker  wrote  to  Judge  Westenhaver  on  June  2,  1917: 

"My  time  is  largely  devoted  to  the  important  task  of  receiv- 
ing great  delegations  .  .  .  who  come  to  impress  me  with  the 
superior  advantages  of  their  respective  localities  as  sites  for 
training  camps." 

And  to  the  President  on  the  general  subject  of  cantonments 
on  July  13,  1917: 

"I  have  had  at  least  fifty  delegations  of  representative  men, 
some  of  them  traveling  days  to  reach  Washington,  who  came  to 
tell  me  that  General  Wood  or  some  other  General  had  indicated 
his  firm  intention  of  recommending  their  city  and  that  they  had 
come  only  to  urge  me  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  affirming  his 
recommendations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  the  cities 
inspected  presented  good  sites,  and  the  problem  of  selection 
was  difficult  and  probably  often  doubtful  to  the  mind  of  the 
Commanding  General." 

The  decision  as  to  the  camp  sites  rested  with  the  Secretary 
of  War.  His  was  the  power  to  say  where  all  the  millions  of 
money  for  construction  and  camp  supplies  should  be  spent;  his 
the  power  to  gratify  local  pride  and  civic  patriotism,  to  give 
governmental  approval  to  the  realtors'  exploiting  of  suburban 
subdivisions.  Still  the  delegations  came,  in  spite  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  statement  that  all  applications  and  recommendations 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  local  Department  Commanders,  in 
accordance  with  the  method  by  which  Baker,  as  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  May  28,  was  delegating  his  powers. 
The  President  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  War 
Department's  plans  for  mobilization  camps,  but  observed  that 
he  would  like  to  serve  New  Jersey  in  any  way  practicable, 
referring  to  a  suggestion  in  a  friend's  letter,  which  he  passed 
on  to  Baker,  who  replied: 

"I  return  herewith  the  letter  of  Judge  Wescott,  whom  I 
also  know  intimately  and  affectionately,  and  whose  sturdy 
patriotic  spirit  I  value  very  highly. 
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"I  am  afraid  you  have  been  much  troubled  in  the  matter  of 
sites  for  mobilization  camps,  since  many  hundred  cities  and 
towns  have  sought  them;  in  a  large  number  of  instances  pre- 
paring elaborate  briefs  covering  available  land  for  maneuvers, 
water  supply,  climatic  conditions,  and  other  advantages.  It  early 
became  clear  that  any  arbitrary  selection  would  be  unwise.  I 
therefore  directed  the  Department  Commanders  to  appoint  a 
board  of  officers  to  visit  sites  known  to  them  or  suggested  to 
them  and  to  select  for  recommendation  to  the  Department  the 
best  sites,  taking  into  consideration  accessibility  by  rail  and 
water  transportation,  sanitary  conditions,  moral  and  police  con- 
ditions, and  adaptation  of  land  to  training  purposes.  Whether 
or  not  New  Jersey  sites  will  be  recommended  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ask  General  Bell  to  have  his  board 
consider  carefully  any  such  sites  as  may  be  suggested." 

Congressmen  were  really  rather  relieved  by  this  policy:  they 
did  not  have  to  choose  between  competitors  among  their  con- 
stituents, but  referred  applications  to  the  War  Department. 
When  an  Army  board  hesitated  over  its  decision,  or  made  one 
that  roused  protest,  the  storm  blew  open  all  the  doors  to  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  two  fair  cities  of  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
were  considering  each  other  as  anything  but  fair.  To  the  utter 
indignation  of  Louisville,  sister  Lexington  alleged  that  the 
camp  site  chosen  at  Louisville  was  a  swamp.  One  of  the  letters 
from  Lexington  read:  "There  is  no  grass  or  sod  on  the  whole 
8000  acres,  beyond  a  few  acres  of  poor  timothy.  The  wet,  soggy 
ground  is  an  ideal  breeding-place  for  mosquitoes  .  .  .  Mr. 

M  B  ,  who  farms  a  small  place,  said  that  it  was  'under 

water  in  the  wet  season  and  too  hard  to  till  in  the  dry.'  ...  I 
have  hunted  snipe  and  the  Carolina  rail  over  practically  all 
the  property.  It  is  eminently  suited  for  a  snipe  bog,  and  that  is 
about  all  the  use  it  has  ever  been  put  to."  The  report  that  Gen- 
eral Barry,  the  Department  Commander,  had  favored  Lexing- 
ton, but  had  been  overruled  by  some  mysterious  power,  car- 
ried the  controversy  to  the  President  with  a  demand  that  all 
the  reports  and  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  War  Department 
should  be  disclosed.  Baker  replied  on  July  5: 
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"The  examination  of  the  several  advantages  of  these  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States  was  very  frankly 
made  by  professional  men  without  interest  in  or  understanding 
of  the  local  pride  involved.  Their  comments  and  observations 
would  be  misunderstood,  believed  to  be  based  on  prejudice, 
and,  instead  of  going  forward  with  the  training  of  soldiers, 
would  open  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  to  a  campaign 
of  rivalry  and  recrimination  as  between  the  various  cities  which 
once  aspired  to  entertain  one  of  these  camps.  I  have  thought  it 
wiser  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  for  all  decisions  made 
and  let  it  rest  at  that.  ...  I  immediately  sent  the  Surgeon 
General's  best  sanitarian  to  make  an  inspection  and  report,  and 
the  report  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Louisville  site." 

Baker  then  quoted  a  statement  from  General  Barry: 

"Whilst  I  inspected  the  Lexington  site  and  approved  of  it 
for  the  smaller  camps  needed  by  the  National  Guard  of  Ken- 
tucky, I  unqualifiedly  would  prefer  the  Louisville  site  for  a 
cantonment." 

As  for  the  complaint  that  Baker  had  departed  from  his  policy 
of  leaving  the  choice  of  the  cantonments  entirely  to  the  De- 
partment Commanders,  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  President, 
that  it  was  correct  to  this  extent: 

"In  every  case  in  which  the  Department  Commander  has 
made  an  unequivocal  recommendation,  I  have  confirmed  him. 
Where  Department  Commanders  have  expressed  doubts  in 
their  own  minds,  I  have  caused  the  papers  to  be  reviewed  for 
me  by  General  Garlington,  former  Inspector  General  of  the 
Army,  and  upon  his  advice  have  determined  several  of  the 
locations  as  to  which  the  Department  Commanders  were  more 
or  less  in  doubt." 

General  Leonard  Wood,  who  rarely  lacked  initiative  in  ex- 
ercising the  authority  given  him,  was  then  in  command  of  the 
Southern  Department,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  very  agree- 
able as  a  guest  at  a  period  when  all  Department  Commanders 
had  become  the  objects  of  so  many  courtesies  from  ambitious 
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cities.  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  Florida  assured  the  Presi- 
dent that  Wood  had  promised  that  there  would  be  a  camp  at 
Jacksonville,  but  the  War  Department  favored  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi.  Memphis,  as  the  great  city  of  Tennessee,  was  espe- 
cially hurt  that  she  had  received  no  camp.  Ten  railroads  served 
her,  while  only  two  served  her  successful  rival  for  a  camp  site. 
She  could  provide  plenty  of  land  along  the  Mississippi  for  tar- 
get practice.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  Memphis  papers 
stated  in  a  telegram:  "This  city  has  upheld  the  hands  of  the 
President  from  the  very  beginning,  contributed  more  than  its 
quota  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  two  and  one-half  times  its  quota  to 
the  Red  Cross,  sent  more  soldiers  out  under  the  volunteer 
system  than  any  other  city  of  the  South.  ...  A  bone-dry  city 
in  bone-dry  territory.  Moral  conditions  as  good  as  any  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  We  think  you  ought  to  go  right  square  to  the 
President  and  ask  him  to  turn  a  hand  for  us." 

The  telegram  was  to  Hubert  F.  Fisher,  Democratic  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Tennessee,  and  ought  to  have  in- 
fluence with  the  President,  since  Fisher  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils  at  Princeton.  But  he  was  to  find  himself,  as  a  result  of 
his  endeavors,  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  as  he  explained 
in  a  revealing  letter  of  July  10,  1917,  to  the  President: 

"A  committee  came  to  Washington,  and  spent  several  days 
there,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  them  a  most  respectful 
hearing  and  stated  to  them  that  the  matter  would  depend  upon 
General  Wood's  recommendation.  .  .  .  He  led  our  committee 
to  believe  that  if  proper  influence  was  present  in  Washington  a 
camp  site  would  be  located  in  Memphis.  .  .  .  Last  evening  the 
Secretary  of  War  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  South- 
ern States  who  were  interested  in  this  matter  and  read  to  them  in 
part  General  Wood's  report,  and  he  made  no  mention  whatever 
of  Memphis,  notwithstanding  his  public  statements  at  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  at  Memphis  and  his  assurance  to  the  com- 
mittee who  were  with  him  when  he  personally  inspected  the 
field  that  Memphis  has  a  most  excellent  site." 

Debate  must  end.  We  must  start  building  on  the  sites  as  soon 
as  the  camps  for  the  Regulars,  the  aviation  fields,  and  the  other 
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constructions  which  required  priority,  should  release  labor. 
Eight  to  twelve  thousand  clear  acres  near  a  railroad  and  a  good 
water  supply  were  not  so  easily  found  as  one  might  think.  Hill- 
ocks had  to  be  leveled;  underbrush,  and  in  some  cases  young 
forests,  cut  down.  The  General  Munitions  Board  must  know  the 
details  of  the  material  required  and  the  order  of  delivery.  Not 
enough  iron  pipe  for  the  cantonments  could  be  manufactured 
within  nine  months,  perhaps  within  a  year;  and  pipes  of  Pacific 
Coast  redwood  were  the  only  available  substitutes  that  could 
be  produced  quickly.  The  railroad  committee  must  know 
where  they  were  to  build  sidings  and  spur-tracks.  Shelter  and 
sanitation  for  the  gangs  of  labor  must  precede  actual  construc- 
tion of  these  sixteen  soldier-cities,  which  themselves  were  to 
have  a  population  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand.  A  check 
must  be  put  on  private  building,  so  as  to  insure  enough  build- 
ing material  and  enough  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  the  con- 
centration of  which  in  certain  communities  must  disorganize 
the  labor  market. 

THE  SECRETARY  SETS  A  TIME-LIMIT 

"A  big  job,  and  of  course  the  result  depends  upon  supplies 
and  labor,"  Baker  had  written  on  July  1,  in  the  course  of  a 
letter  to  General  Scott,  who  was  in  Russia.  He  had  passed  the 
word  that  the  cantonments  must  be  ready  by  September  1, 
when  he  proposed  to  call  out  the  first  lot  of  draftees.  At  least, 
barracks  must  be  finished  and  ready  to  receive  the  men.  If  the 
refrigerating  plants  had  not  been  finished,  refrigerator  cars 
could  temporarily  take  their  place. 

The  General  Munitions  Board  found  that  the  cost  of  the 
enlarged  program  of  cantonment  construction  would  be  two 
and  a  half  times  the  $60,000,000  which  had  been  put  in  the 
Emergency  Appropriation  Bill.3  Would  the  Secretary  of  War 
take  that  up  with  Chairman  Fitzgerald  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations?  It  was  quite  important,  since  all  the  orig- 
inal sum  had  been  contracted  for,  on  the  expectation  that  the 
bill  would  pass.  Certainly,  Baker  would  take  it  up  with  Fitz- 
gerald. This  was  another  thing  a  Secretary  of  War  was  for. 
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Well  might  Fitzgerald,  the  veteran  watchdog  of  peace  finances, 
exclaim  at  the  sight  of  Baker,  "What  have  those  army  men  and 
dollar-a-year  men  overlooked  now?  How  many  more  millions 
or  billions  do  you  want  now?" 

No  single  construction  task  of  such  colossal  proportions  had 
been  undertaken  since  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 
there  had  been  no  time-limit  on  the  Canal,  no  war  pressure 
urging  its  builders  on.  What  were  to  be  the  exact  terms  of  fu- 
ture contracts  on  the  "equitable  basis"  that  Snare  had  agreed 
on  for  the  emergency  job  at  Chickamauga?  Lump-sum  arrange- 
ments were  out  of  the  question.  The  government  itself  could 
not  undertake  the  construction — it  already  had  too  much  to 
do.  But  contractors  were  used  to  a  cost-plus  system;  and  this 
was  adopted  as  the  simple,  direct  method,  which  made  it  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  no  delays  on  the  part  of  contractors 
who  found  they  could  not  bear  costs  greater  than  their  estimates. 

The  cost-plus  percentage  established  by  the  Munitions  Board 
was  lower  than  the  profit  percentage  of  what  had  been  the  low- 
est bid  for  the  Panama  Canal  before  Roosevelt  changed  his 
mind  about  building  it  by  contract;  and  the  total  profit  could 
not  exceed  $250,000  for  a  single  cantonment,  which  the  con- 
tractors said  would  hardly  pay  the  interest  on  their  capital  and 
their  maintenance  charges.  Was  the  work  to  be  distributed 
piecemeal  among  small  contractors,  or  was  the  job  for  a  whole 
cantonment  to  be  given  to  one  large  firm  used  to  building 
simultaneously  several  skyscrapers,  tunnels,  bridges,  and  dams? 
The  General  Munitions  Board  decided  that  the  building  of 
each  cantonment  should  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  well- 
established  organizations.4  These  were  already  used  to  immense 
enterprises  as  their  regular  business.  They  had  experienced 
staffs  that  knew  how  to  handle  labor  en  masse,  where  to  go  for 
all  materials,  and  where  to  turn  for  assistance.  The  Army  had 
direction  of  the  whole  through  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, which  assigned  Colonel  I.  B.  Littell  to  supervise  all  build- 
ing operations  according  to  that  uniform  plan  which  would 
make  every  soldier-city  the  duplicate  of  the  others.  Assigning 
one  firm  to  each  project  also  insured  standardization. 
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Through  their  senators  and  representatives  the  local  con- 
tractors were  soon  voicing  their  complaints  that  outsiders  were 
doins;  the  work  which  should  be  theirs:  as  usual,  the  bis;  fellow 
had  crowded  the  little  fellow  out — and  this  time  the  govern- 
ment had  become  a  party  to  the  favoritism. 

ONE  FIRM  FOR  EACH  CANTONMENT 

In  the  process  of  their  education  in  Washington  ways,  the 
members  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  were  learning  that 
both  resolutions  and  investigation  committees  could  be  as  use- 
ful to  them  in  gaining  time  as  to  government  executives  under 
pressure.  They  passed  this  resolution:  "That  in  cases  when  one 
contracting  firm  stands  out  prominently  above  all  others  in  any 
district  where  a  cantonment  is  being  built,  the  Board  recom- 
mends that  the  contract  be  given  to  that  firm."  Who  was  to  de- 
cide on  the  degree  of  prominence?  The  answer  was  Starrett, 
Olmsted,  and  the  others  of  that  very  properly  named  Emer- 
gency Construction  Committee. 

Questions  of  honor  were  not  limited  to  army  codes.  Starrett 
found  himself  in  the  same  situation  as  Samuel  Vauclain,  presi- 
dent of  a  great  locomotive  works,  when  he  exclaimed:  "See 
here.  This  isn't  right.  I'm  awarding  contracts  to  my  own  firm."  5 
"But  for  the  same  price  as  the  others,"  he  was  reassured.  "Yes!" 
"And  yours  is  one  of  the  firms  that  can  produce  the  material 
that  we  are  short  of.  You  wouldn't  leave  it  idle,  would  you?" 

Should  Starrett's  own  firm,  one  of  the  dozen  great  firms 
equipped  for  the  task,  be  awarded  a  contract  for  a  cantonment? 
He  did  not  see  this  as  proper,  while  his  partners  and  their  sub- 
ordinates might  complain  that  they  were  not  utilized  for  the 
"bit"  for  which  they  were  specifically  trained.  The  General 
Munitions  Board  decided  that  Starrett's  company  should  have 
one  of  the  cantonments,  at  Yaphank,  in  a  region  where  the 
company's  prominence  was  not  disputed  by  any  of  its  rivals. 

TWO  MONTHS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MAGIC 

The  moment  that  a  cantonment  site  had  been  selected  and 
the  firm  chosen,  work  began.  Railroad  men  were  laying  track 
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for  which  carloads  of  freight  waited;  steam  shovels  were  level- 
ing building  sites;  machines  were  digging  the  ditches  for  the 
water  mains.  In  the  spot  where  soldiers  were  later  to  mess  and 
bunk  and  drill  under  army  discipline,  foremen  and  laborers 
were  now  bunking  and  messing,  each  doing  his  part  under  in- 
dustrial discipline  at  the  double-quick. 

The  deeper  the  General  Munitions  Board  had  gone  into  the 
details  of  creating  cities  on  vacant  acres  in  the  space  of  sixty 
days,  the  more  complicated  the  problem  had  become.  Starrett 
had  reminded  the  Board,  three  weeks  after  our  entry  into  the 
War,  that  its  committees,  which  in  their  early  surveys  had 
sought  to  cover  every  form  of  product  required,  had  overlooked 
several  essentials.6  For  example,  adequate  laundry  machinery 
must  be  provided  for  at  once,  if  the  five  hundred  thousand 
men  were  to  have  their  clothes  washed.  In  June  the  Board 
learned  that  if  by  the  fall  we  should  have  in  camp  500,000 
National  Army  men,  as  well  as  the  Regulars  and  Guard  at  their 
full  strength,  there  would  inevitably  be  a  shortage  of  blankets 
and  uniforms.  "Men  can  drill  without  uniforms,  but  they  must 
have  something  to  sleep  under."  7  On  July  16  the  cantonment 
contractors  sounded  the  alarm  that  they  were  short  of  lumber.8 
No  lumber — no  cantonments  on  time!  General  Goethals  had 
been  competing  successfully  with  the  cantonments  for  lumber 
for  his  wooden  ships;  but  this  time  it  was  soldiers  first;  so  the 
Shipping  Board  yielded.  The  railroads  said  that  if  the  lumber 
were  delivered  to  them,  they  would  see  that  it  was  delivered 
on  the  cantonment  sites.  The  Munitions  Board  reminded 
the  contractors  to  order  for  more  than  their  immediate  needs, 
as  Goethals  had  been  doing. 

As  the  lumber  was  unloaded  from  the  cars  saws  cut  it  into 
duplicate  parts,  precisely  the  same  length  and  shape,  which 
were  fitted  together.  The  skeleton  walls,  all  alike  in  the  thou- 
sands of  barracks,  would  rise  one  morning,  and  in  two  days 
the  building  would  be  completed.  Erection  became  as  routine 
as  setting  up  circus  tents  on  a  vacant  lot,  or  as  the  procedure 
of  a  company  of  veteran  soldiers  going  into  camp;  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  most  of  the  cantonments  were  so  advanced 
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that  they  had  quarters  ready  for  the  first  contingent  of  draft 
men. 

One  man  stood  out  conspicuously  as  the  target  for  the  critics 
of  the  cantonment  program — Starrett,  Chairman  of  the  Emer- 
gency Construction  Committee.  This  Starrett  had  a  ruthless 
way  in  war-time.  Once,  when  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  started 
on  an  office  building  in  Washington,  he  found  that  the  owner 
of  a  garage,  the  only  building  on  the  site,  was  stubbornly  in- 
sisting on  the  due  and  slow  process  of  law,  while  the  construc- 
tion foremen  and  their  gangs  waited.  Next  morning  he  arrived 
at  his  garage  to  find  that  it  had  been  moved  across  the  street. 
He  might  make  his  claim  for  damages;  he  did,  and  was  even- 
tually paid. 

FUNDS  AT  LAST  OUR  TROOPS  IN  FRANCE 

On  June  15,  after  the  War  Department  had  carried  on  its 
gigantic  operations  for  ten  weeks  on  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
the  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed.  Baker  and  his  associates, 
who  made  up  a  distinguished  list,  were  out  of  danger  of  jail 
for  spending  money  without  authority.  Once  the  Congress  of- 
ficially loosed  the  purse-strings  it  had  not  been  ungenerous,  al- 
though it  had  insisted  upon  specific  allotments  in  a  way  that 
hampered  flexibility  in  expenditures.  There  would  be,  for  the 
present,  no  lack  of  funds  for  the  huge  programs  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  and  Quartermaster  Corps;  no  lack  of  funds 
for  all  the  other  enterprises  which  were  subject  to  the  same 
pressure  for  speed  as  the  builders  of  the  cantonments  on  whom 
popular  attention  was  centered. 

No  longer  did  our  preparations  seem  to  resemble  shooting 
in  the  air.  Their  target  had  been  disclosed  by  the  starting  of 
a  new  file  in  the  War  Department  with  the  early  cablegrams 
to  and  from  the  "Amexforce,"  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  On  June  26,  just  as  the  thrill  over  the  arrival  of  Per- 
shing and  his  staff  on  the  13th  had  died  down,  the  Allies 
rejoiced  in  another  thrill  which  held  a  more  substantial  prom- 
ise of  our  aid.  Our  Navy  passed  the  word  that  it  had  succeeded 
in  the  first  of  many  missions  of  the  kind,  missions  that  were  to 
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become  as  commonplace  in  the  ensuing  year  as  the  arrival  or 
departure  of  a  cruiser  in  peace.  But  this  time  the  word  snapped 
suspense  in  happy  relief  for  the  Secretary  of  War:  our  first  con- 
tingent of  troops  had  been  safely  convoyed  through  the  sub- 
marine zone  to  France. 

But  French  veterans  and  their  wives  and  parents,  after  three 
years  of  military  censorship,  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  won- 
dering how  much  of  what  they  read  was  true,  and  how  much 
that  was  true  was  suppressed;  so  the  press  announcement  of 
the  landing  of  our  troops  at  Saint-Nazaire  only  whetted  the 
average  Frenchman's  desire  for  a  more  convincing  proof  that 
the  information  was  true. 

It  might  not  be  in  staff  logic  that  our  pioneer  soldiers  should 
see  Paris  before  they  saw  the  trenches;  but  it  was  very  much 
in  the  logic  of  propaganda  that  they  should.  Then  France 
would  know  that  we  were  sending  over  not  only  groups  of 
officers  and  civil  commissions,  but  real  flesh-and-blood  soldiers; 
that  our  strange  new  land  was  really  offering  up  its  sons  for 
the  slaughter-pit  of  that  murderous  machine-war  which  had 
been  so  remote  from  our  local  concerns;  that  fresh  and  curious, 
on  the  edge  of  adventure,  there  had  arrived  in  the  land  in  which 
all  the  adventure  had  gone  out  of  war,  the  advance  guard  of 
our  enormous  man-power.  Paris  celebrated  our  Independence 
Day  by  seeing  a  battalion  of  our  First  Division  march  through 
the  streets,  while  the  generals  and  statesmen  called  attention 
to  the  significance  of  the  occasion.  Republic  greeted  republic 
with  "Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 

The  comprehensive  phrase  struck  fire.  Perhaps  it  served 
propaganda's  purpose  better  that  an  inadvertency  in  the  French 
Press  Bureau  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pershing  the  phrase  ac- 
tually uttered  by  Paymaster  Charles  E.  Stanton.  The  inspired, 
soldierly  directness  of  a  soldier  reporting  for  duty  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  French  dead  at  Picpus  Cemetery  rewarded  the  eter- 
nal newspaper  search  for  treasure  with  a  jewel  that  set  itself 
perfectly  in  the  background.  Home  emotion  responded  to  the 
suggestion  that  our  soldiers  be  called  "Sammies"  after  their 
Uncle  Sam;  but  their  sensibilities  made  short  work  of  the 
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diminutive.  "Doughboy"  was  good  enough  for  them,  while 
the  men  of  the  Navy  jauntily  accepted  "gob." 

Our  parading  battalion  of  recruits,  stiffened  by  Regulars, 
disappeared  in  the  company  of  the  other  pioneer  battalions 
to  their  training  camps  in  Lorraine.  Very  wisely  Bliss  had 
written  a  memorandum  that  the  first  contingent  had  been  sent 
only  to  strengthen  French  morale.9  Otherwise  the  French,  un- 
aware of  our  limitations  in  sea  transport,  and  used  to  the 
swift  mobilization  of  prepared  armies  over  short  land  distances, 
should  soon  be  asking,  "Where  is  the  rest  of  the  great  American 
Army?  Why  are  no  Americans  in  the  trenches?  Are  they  here 
as  tourists,  or  to  fight?" 

French  propaganda  having  made  the  most  of  today's  thrill 
in  our  showing;  of  the  fias;,  must  leave  the  morrow's  thrill  to 
the  morrow's  destiny  and  devising.  Perhaps  Russia  would 
"come  back,"  the  British  would  take  Ostend,  the  Italians  reach 
Trieste,  Austria-Hungary  would  capitulate,  or  there  would  be 
revolution  in  Germany — there  were  all  kinds  of  possibilities. 
Any  one  of  them  could  be  exploited  by  the  taking  of  a  few 
thousands  of  prisoners  or  a  few  thousand  yards  of  trenches. 

Meanwhile,  our  staff  at  home  awaited  the  authoritative  plan 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  France.  Three  weeks  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris  Pershing  sent  his  famous  cablegram: 

"Plans  should  contemplate  sending  over  one  million  men 
by  next  May,"  his  reason  being  that  "a  force  of  a  million  is 
the  smallest  unit  for  a  complete,  well-balanced,  and  independ- 
ent fighting  organization."  Baker's  determination,  before  our 
entry  into  the  War,  to  raise  more  than  a  million  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  visionary.  Our  War  Department  might  now  look 
back  with  some  satisfaction  to  Balfour's  remark  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  America. 

"Am  I  dreaming?"  he  asked  D.  F.  Houston,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  "Is  it  true  that  you  already  have  a  draft  bill  be- 
fore your  Congress?  That  you  are  already  starting  your  officers' 
training  camps,  and  that  you  are  organizing  your  supply  system 
for  a  million  men?"  10 

But  Pershing  did  not  stop  at  a  million.  He  "saw  big."  He 
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shared  the  War  College  view  that  we  could  not  be  prepared 
for  our  maximum  effort  until  1919.  In  contrast  with  Joffre's 
statement  that  500,000  men  were  the  most  France  would  ex- 
pect us  to  send,  Pershing  said  that  we  should  prepare  "for  at 
least  three  million  men."  Even  this  number  was  within  the 
range  of  the  home  project.  The  completion  of  our  cantonments 
would  assure  us  space  for  drilling  1,500,000  men  at  once.  We 
had  10,000,000  men  registered  in  the  draft  under  a  system  as 
far-reaching  in  its  control  of  man-power  for  emergency  war 
preparation  as  the  Germans  or  French  in  their  conscript  peace 
preparations.  So  Pershing's  request  involved  no  change  in  the 
basic  plan  which  had  provided  for  the  fullest  expansion. 

But  the  prospect  of  even  a  million  men  in  France  would 
have  been  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  our  public  in  July,  1917, 
as  was  the  statement,  which  made  some  people  doubtful  of  his 
sanity,  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman  early  in  the  Civil  War,  that 
three  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  required  to  overcome 
the  Confederacy. 

The  War  Department  cabled  to  Pershing  on  July  24,  1917, 
that  "by  using  all  shipping  which  is  now  in  sight  for  the  pur- 
pose" we  might  have  634,975  men  in  France  by  June  15,  1918. 
Whether  by  that  time  we  could  transport  that  number,  or 
more,  could  not  be  definitely  stated  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  answer  rested  with  the  fortunes  of  war  against  the  sub- 
marine; with  our  shipbuilders  and  the  power  of  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  meet  Admiral  Sims'  needs  for  his  first  cam- 
paign with  the  British  navy.  Our  destroyers  had  already 
brought  cheer  to  British  sailors,  weary  from  two  and  a  half 
years  of  dogged  patrols.  By  July  the  first  burst  of  the  German 
submarine  campaign  had  spent  itself.  Sinkings  had  been  re- 
duced to  549,000  tons  in  July;  but  this  wastage  far  exceeded 
the  totals  of  new  ships  coming  from  the  world's  yards.  Ships 
to  transport  the  men  and  their  supplies  and  munitions  would 
not  be  enough.  Pershinq-  had  chosen  distant  Lorraine  as  his 
sector.  This  was  as  far  from  Bordeaux  and  Saint-Nazaire,  his  sea 
bases,  as  New  York  is  from  Cleveland.  He  had  planned  a  long 
line  of  communications  from  five  to  ten  times  the  length  of 
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the  British  line  from  the  Channel  ports  to  the  British  front; 
and  this  in  a  land  exhausted  by  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
army  through  three  years  of  war  against  an  enemy  on  its  own 
soil. 

A  million  of  France's  able-bodied  youth  were  already  in  sol- 
diers' graves,  and  all  the  living  were  under  arms.  Grand- 
fathers, women,  and  children  were  tilling  the  fields  to  keep  up 
the  crop  yield.  In  addition  to  the  drains  on  material  and  labor 
in  the  production  of  munitions,  highways  must  be  kept  in  re- 
pair for  the  march  of  men  and  the  passage  of  guns  and  motor- 
trucks behind  the  front,  and  the  railroad  systems  must  be  suf- 
ficiently patched  for  their  part. 

Considering  the  depression  in  France,  which  Petain,  the 
French  Commander-in-Chief,  had  emphasized  to  Pershing,  it 
was  not  in  order  to  inform  the  people  or  the  world  of  the  in- 
dustrial army  Pershing  required  in  France  to  support  our  Army 
there.11  Again  I  quote  from  Baker's  talk  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  January  28,  1918: 

"France  was  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, and  on  that  we  had  not  only  to  'write'  an  army  but  we 
had  to  write  the  means  of  maintaining  that  army;  and  from 
the  first  time  when  a  careful  and  scientific  study  of  the  op- 
portunities of  France  to  help  us  was  made — from  that  hour 
until  this  we  have  been  building  in  France  facilities,  instru- 
ments, agencies,  just  as  many  as  we  have  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  more — many  of  them  of  the  same  character.  For 
instance,  the  French  had  naturally  reserved  the  best  ports  in 
France  for  their  own  supply.  The  Channel  ports  have  been  re- 
served for  the  British.  When  we  came  in  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  have  independent  ports  of  entry  in  order  that  there  might 
not  be  confusion  and  admixture  of  our  supplies  going  through 
these  ports  of  disembarkation  with  those  of  other  nations.  We 
were  given  several  ports.  As  you  perhaps  recall,  the  ports  of 
France  are  tidal  ports,  ports  with  deep  water  and  tidal  basins 
at  high  tides,  with  insufficient  water  for  landing  at  the  docks 
when  the  tide  is  out. 

"As  a  consequence,  the  construction  of  docks  and  wharves  of 
tidal  basins  in  ports  of  that  kind  is  very  much  more  difficult 
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than  when  you  have  a  deep-sea  harbor  and  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  erect  a  pile  wharf.  We  have  had  to  build  docks;  we  have 
had  to  fabricate  in  this  country  and  send  over  dock-handling 
machinery;  we  have  had  to  send  from  this  country  even  the 
piles  to  build  the  docks.  We  have  had  to  have  gantry  cranes 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  sent  over  to  be  erected  on 
those  docks;  we  have  had  to  erect  over  there  warehouses  at  the 
ports  of  disembarkation  in  order  that  these  vast  accumulations 
of  stores  and  supplies  which  go  over  can  be  properly  housed 
and  cared  for  until  they  can  be  distributed  into  the  interior. 

"We  have  had  to  take  over  and  are  in  process  of  rebuilding 
and  amplifying  a  railroad  600  miles  long  in  order  to  carry  our 
products  from  our  ports  of  disembarkation  to  our  general  bases 
of  operation.  And  all  of  that,  gentlemen,  has  to  be  done,  not 
only  studied  out  as  a  necessary  thing  to  do;  and  when  so  studied 
out  and  reported  here,  the  manufacturing  of  those  things  has  to 
be  carried  on  in  this  country,  and  the  things  shipped  over  there 
■ — nails,  cross-ties,  spikes,  fishplates,  engines,  cars,  buildings.  We 
have  had  to  build  ordnance  depots  and  repair  shops  and  great 
magazines  of  supply  in  the  interior.  The  problem  consisted  in 
carrying  forward  step  by  step  the  plans  for  a  single  ordnance 
repair  shop,  which  I  saw  some  time  ago,  covering  acres  and 
acres  of  ground,  designed  over  here,  the  iron-work  fabricated 
over  here,  disassembled,  put  in  ships,  and  carried  abroad  to  be 
reassembled  over  there. 

'When  we  summoned  the  lumber  industry  of  this  country 
to  produce  the  lumber  to  build  our  own  cantonments,  it  came 
in  a  great  and  steady  stream  from  all  over  the  country.  .  .  . 
In  France  it  meant  organizing,  as  we  have  organized,  regiments 
of  foresters  and  sending  them  over  into  the  forests  of  France, 
which  they  have  assigned  to  us  for  our  use;  cutting  down  the 
trees,  setting  up  sawmills,  making  the  lumber  of  various  sizes, 
transporting  it  to  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  then 
finally  using  it.  .  .  .  Captains  of  industry  and  masters  of 
technical  performance  in  this  country  .  .  .  are  carrying  for- 
ward these  operations,  which  are  quite  as  extensive  as  those 
which  are  carried  on  over  here,  and  of  far  greater  difficulty, 
because  it  means  getting  material  by  cable  as  to  sizes  and 
specifications,  having  it  fabricated  here,  and  sent  across  through 
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these  infested  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  and  then  set  up  on  that 
side. 

"In  addition  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  build  hospitals 
on  the  other  side  where  the  major  need  for  hospitals  will  be. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  to  go  back  to  the  planting  of  the  corn  in 
France  in  order  that  we  might  some  time  make  a  harvest." 

Major  General  Henry  Thornton,  Director  of  British  Mili- 
tary Railways,  who  was  trained  on  American  railroad  systems, 
had  expressed  from  the  first  his  conviction  that  we  should  find 
that  our  problem  was  tonnage  and  transport.12  He  suggested 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  waste  tonnage  by  sending  timber  to 
France,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  locomotives  to  Russia. 
On  top  of  all  the  demands  at  home,  as  shortages  were  becoming 
serious,  Pershing's  demands  were  pouring  in  for  material  for 
his  gigantic  project.  Meanwhile,  his  staff  officers  were  working 
out  the  tables  of  military  organization  with  which  home  or- 
ganizations must  comply. 

PERSHING  DISRUPTS  HOME  PLANS  WITH  HIS  BIG  DIVISION 

From  the  time  that  M.  C.  Tuttle,  a  Boston  builder,  had 
been  called  in  as  an  expert  on  the  subject,  the  Committee  on 
Cantonments  had  had  standardization  in  mind.  They  must 
know  from  the  staff  specifications  the  size  and  details  of  the 
organizations  to  be  housed.  A  division  is  the  main  tactical  unit 
in  an  army.  Joffre  had  told  us  that  we  should  make  a  division 
of  the  same  size  as  the  French,  which  at  full  strength  would 
be  17,000-18,000,  counting  all  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  size 
of  the  British  divisions  and  of  those  of  every  continental  army. 
Experience  in  previous  wars,  in  maneuvers  of  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  in  the  World  War,  had  convinced  European  staffs 
that  it  was  the  largest  size  that  could  be  effectively  directed  in 
active  operations. 

To  enlarge  the  main  tactical  unit  at  the  outset  of  a  war  would 
have  been  as  radical  a  departure  as  to  widen  suddenly  the 
gauge  of  a  railroad,  which  would  involve  widening  tunnels  and 
generally  disrupting  the  railroad  organization.  From  the  in- 
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formation  supplied  by  the  experts  of  the  Allied  missions,  our 
War  College  experts  worked  out  their  tables,  which  were  the 
basis  on  which  the  cantonment  builders  proceeded  in  forming 
their  plans  and  in  ordering  material  in  relation  to  size  and 
location  of  buildings  on  the  ground  assigned. 

Fire  protection  and  the  spaces  between  the  buildings  formed 
an  important  factor,  since  an  excursion-boat  disaster  would 
seem  of  small  moment  in  the  public  eye  compared  with  the 
sweep  of  flames  through  a  soldier-city  of  wood  while  the  men 
were  asleep.  Each  barrack  building  would  house  a  single  com- 
pany and  so  develop  company  esprit  de  corps  and  a  family  feel- 
ing. There  would  be  one  division  complete  in  each  cantonment, 
the  divisions  as  standardized  as  the  cantonments;  each  division 
to  move  as  a  unit  to  France,  each  requiring  the  same  amount 
of  transport  to  the  coast  as  the  others.  Division  elbow  to  di- 
vision in  France  would  be  of  the  same  size  and — it  was  hoped 
— of  approximately  the  same  quality,  so  that  the  long  blade  of 
divisional  fronts  would  have  an  even  edge.  The  plan  had  been 
worked  out  for  replacements  for  the  divisions,  too,  and  the 
time  of  the  division  sailings  for  eight  months  to  come  was  set, 
subject  to  the  provision  of  shipping.13 

On  July  21,  after  cantonment  construction  was  well  under 
way,  we  find  Bliss  writing  to  Kuhn:  14 

"The  ideas  of  General  Pershing  and  his  officers  are  rapidly 
changing  as  to  the  divisional  organization  they  desire.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  that  the  only  practicable  way  now  is  to  let  our 
divisions  go  into  camp  as  originally  contemplated  and,  after 
they  are  shaken  down,  direct  the  Division  Commanders  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  formation  of  a  division  within  their  respective 
commands  having  the  organization  that  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral in  France  desires." 

Late  in  July  there  arrived  in  Washington  tables  prepared 
by  our  staff  officers  in  France,  providing  for  a  division  half 
again  as  large  as  the  standard  European  division,  which,  with 
all  its  guns  and  transport,  would  occupy  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  of  highway  on  the  march.  We  were  to  have  a  company 
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for  command  by  our  hastily  trained  reserve  officers  which  the 
experience  of  all  wars  had  shown  to  be  too  large  to  be  directed 
as  a  single  unit  by  the  number  of  reserve  officers  assigned  to 
it  even  if  they  had  been  professional  officers  of  long  training; 
a  division,  to  be  directed  in  battle  by  an  inexperienced  com- 
mander and  staff,  however  excellent  their  training,  which  the 
most  experienced  commander  and  staff  had  found  too  large 
for  effective  command. 

The  effect  of  the  change  upon  War  College  preparations 
was  really  much  the  same  as  would  have  been  a  sudden  change 
in  the  size  of  divisions  in  the  German  or  French  armies  a  month 
before  mobilization  for  war;  and  the  effect  upon  the  canton- 
ment arrangements  much  the  same  as  if,  after  all  plans  had 
been  made  and  material  ordered  for  constructing  a  high  office 
building,  the  owner  had  suddenly  decided  to  add  ten  stories, 
put  the  elevators  in  different  places,  and  reduce  the  height  of 
the  ceilings  by  a  foot. 

In  a  parenthetical  departure  from  my  personal  historical 
method,  I  can  imagine  the  storm  that  would  have  burst  over 
Edwin  M.  Stanton's  high  writing-desk:  "What  fool  theorist 
of  a  staff  officer  who  never  commanded  a  company  in  action 
is  responsible  for  this!  I'll  write  an  answer  to  that  to  France. 
Staff  officers!  These  generals!  I'll  teach  them  to  stop  changing 
their  minds." 

But  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  France,  who  was  to  com- 
mand our  Army  in  battle,  should  have  the  size  of  division  he 
wanted,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Baker  would  not 
deviate  from  a  principle  which  he  knew  was  sound. 

No  demur  came  from  the  home  staff.  Its  meager  personnel 
set  about  executing  the  new  tables,  which  meant  reversing  an 
amazing  amount  of  detail  in  their  preparations,  the  re- 
allocation of  personnel,  the  reconstruction  of  plans  in  all  the 
training  schools  from  artillery  and  medical  units  to  motor 
trucks,  while  overworked  instructors  and  organizers  were  striv- 
ing to  get  their  parts  in  the  whole  into  smoother  running  order. 
The  cantonment  builders,  experts  in  their  own  occupations, 
who  were  learning  for  the  first  time  the  difference  between  a 
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battalion  and  a  division,  never  questioned  the  fiat  of  the  su- 
preme Army  expert.  They  were  to  adapt  their  construction  as 
best  they  could  to  the  new  demand.  An  extension  of  water 
mains  became  necessary  in  face  of  a  shortage  of  iron  pipe.  In 
some  places  buildings  were  crowded  closer  together,  increas- 
ing the  fire  risk.  Three  barracks  were  used  for  two  of  the  en- 
larged companies. 

Then  the  horse  stalls!  One  week  there  must  be  more  horse 
stalls — the  next,  not  so  many.  And  always  the  inward  grumble 
upon  die  receipt  of  an  order  for  another  change  might  be 
relieved  by  the  remark  from  Regulars  and  reserve  officers  and 
dollar-a-year  men:  "Isn't  that  like  the  fool  War  Department 
that  would  not  prepare  for  war?" 

To  the  writer,  who  was  much  at  headquarters  in  France,  the 
reasons  for  the  big  division  still  remain  obscure.  The  French, 
in  their  ambition  for  the  infiltration  of  our  troops  into  their 
army,  may  have  seen  in  it  a  means  of  bringing  over  a  larger 
reserve  of  man-power  from  America.  A  veteran  French  staff 
officer  in  showing:  an  American  staff  officer  about  the  front 
could  be  a  very  convincing  person.  It  was  argued  that  the  big 
division  gave  the  staff  more  fresh  men  to  replace  casualties  in 
battle;  but  this  could  apply  only  in  case  a  big  division  should 
not  hold  a  length  of  front  corresponding  to  its  size.  The  ad- 
vantage was  undeniable  if  one  of  our  divisions  undertook  only 
the  same  length  as  a  European  division,  which  I  did  not  think 
at  all  probable  considering  the  mood  of  our  officers  and  men. 
If  the  thought  that  a  big  country  should  have  a  big  division 
was  influential,  then  we  might  have  carried  it  further — for 
the  effect  of  round  numbers — and  made  a  division  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

Throughout  our  campaign  in  France  every  statement  about 
our  Army  strength,  if  it  was  fair,  had  to  include  the  qualifica- 
tion that  our  divisions  were  double  the  size  of  the  French  and 
British.  Indeed,  they  were  often  treble  the  size,  owing  to  the 
depleted  French  and  British  divisions.  Our  numbers  at  the 
front  were  therefore  minimized  in  the  eyes  of  our  Allies.  Yet 
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a  better  impression  of  our  prowess  was  given  in  a  report  that 
ten  of  our  divisions  were  pitted  against  ten  German  divisions 
if  the  difference  in  size  were  not  mentioned.  No  European  na- 
tion changed  the  size  of  its  divisions  during  or  after  the  World 
War. 


XII 


OUR  ARMY  OF  LABOR 

The  maker  of  the  rifle,  or  the  man  sinking  the  foundations  of 
a  new  munition  factory,  could  not  be  susceptible  to  the 
same  murderously  intimate  and  pressing  argument  for  self- 
preservation  as  was  the  soldier  who  sighted  his  rifle  over  a 
trench  parapet  or  excavated  a  dug-out  under  enemy  fire.  We 
were  as  yet  far  away  from  the  "work  or  fight"  order,  which  later 
provided  something  like  the  same  discipline  for  the  civilian  as 
for  the  soldier.  Industrial  committees  could  not  expect  Army 
obedience  from  their  associates  but  must  work  with  them  in 
co-operation.  Owners  and  managers  of  plants,  however  well 
equipped  with  machinery,  were  as  helpless  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  war-industry  without  compliant  man-power  as  officers  were 
to  advance  when  troops  refused  to  go  over  the  top. 

One  hundred  thousand  men  were  occupied  simultaneously 
in  building  the  National  Army  cantonments.  Sections  of  the 
army  of  labor  must  fell  and  saw  the  five  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  make  the  other  construction  material;  other  sections 
must  look  after  the  delivery  of  all  material  in  eighty  thousand 
freight  cars;  and  still  others  must  make  the  arms  and  the 
twenty-nine  regular  articles  of  clothing  which  the  soldiers  re- 
quired. The  gun-carriage  of  the  240-millimeter  howitzer  had 
six  thousand  separate  parts,  exclusive  of  rivets,  which  must 
have  a  human  hand  behind  their  driving,  just  as  there  must 
be  one  behind  every  rivet  in  every  ship  we  built  to  take  the 
guns  and  the  soldiers  to  man  them  to  France. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  we  were  facing  an  era 
of  economic  depression.  In  the  thirty-three  months  that  it  had 
been  in  progress  before  we  entered  it  our  prosperity  had  risen 
to  dizzy  heights.  In  many  of  our  industries  profits  had  doubled, 
trebled,  and  quadrupled.  As  examples  of  price-inflation  in 
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commodities  that  were  especially  important  in  war-making, 
steel  had  risen  from  $19  to  $44  a  ton;  copper  from  11  to  44 
cents  a  pound,  and  flax  from  $400  to  $1300  a  ton.  Capital  could 
meet  labor's  demands  out  of  its  largess.  The  worker  did  not 
worry  about  keeping  his  job  but  about  space  for  parking  his 
car  on  the  factory  grounds.  We  were  riding  high.  The  War 
had  been  good  to  us. 

"From  7.30  in  the  morning  until  1 1  at  night"  (I  quote  from 
a  letter  of  July  3,  1917,  from  a  Boston  lawyer  to  Baker,  com- 
plaining that  we  were  not  yet  in  the  War  in  earnest)  "it  is  im- 
possible to  cross  the  street  without  danger  from  automobiles 
driven  for  pleasure.  This  is  on  only  one  highway  in  this  State." 

If  we  had  been  lean  and  hungry  our  position  might  have 
been  better  in  some  respects  for  our  part  after  our  entry  into 
the  War.  Cost  and  amount  of  production  were  related  to  the 
hours  and  wages  of  labor.  It  was  useless  for  capital  to  be  "in 
the  War"  if  labor  was  not;  or  for  labor  to  be  in  if  capital  was 
not.  They  must  march  together  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Army.  Only  labor,  the  labor  of  women  as  well 
as  men,  could  overcome  the  shortage  of  materials. 

Who  could  speak  for  labor  as  a  whole?  No  individual  or 
group,  except  as  self-appointed  volunteers,  for  the  pick-and- 
shovel  men,  for  farm,  clerical,  or  itinerant  labor.  But  skilled 
labor  had  generals  of  its  own  choosing.  The  854  various  Federal 
unions  had  over  4,000,000  members.  For  the  government  to 
deal  directly  with  these  would  have  brought  854  leaders  into  a 
convention  of  much  the  same  kind  as  though  every  railroad 
president  and  every  maker  of  tools  or  clothing  were  assembled 
every  time  a  contract  that  concerned  them  was  assigned  or  a 
policy  determined. 

All  the  Federal  unions,  however,  except  the  four  great  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  were  allied  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  its  chief.  Perhaps  the  wisest 
action  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  when  it  appointed 
an  Advisory  Commission  of  industrial  experts,  had  been  to 
make  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation, 
the  member  to  represent  labor.  He,  too,  had  become  a  dollar- 
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a-year  man  in  the  company  of  millionaires  and  specialists,  many 
of  whom  he  had  met  before  in  his  battle  for  shorter  hours  and 
higher  pay. 

This  little  man  with  his  big  head,  this  statesman  of  labor 
and  warrior  for  labor,  had  built  up  the  Federation  to  its 
present  power  and  through  all  the  rivalries  of  the  unions,  all 
the  strikes  and  agitations,  victories  and  defeats,  public  acclaim 
and  condemnation,  hard  times  and  good  times,  he  had  kept 
the  leadership  which  he  was  to  hold  until  his  death.  No  man 
knew  labor  human  nature  better,  and  possibly  no  man  knew 
employer  human  nature  so  well,  or  better  understood  the  com- 
mon qualities  of  all  human  nature.  Capital  and  labor  were 
more  inclined  to  regard  each  other  as  natural  enemies  before 
than  after  the  War.  Labor  had  seen  capital  as  yielding  only 
what  labor  could  force  by  organization,  and  capital  had  seen 
labor  as  always  holding  a  strike  in  threat  at  periods  when  it  had 
the  employer  at  a  disadvantage. 

So,  inevitably,  Gompers  looked  a  little  askance  at  his  dollar- 
a-year  comrades,  and  they  returned  the  scrutiny.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  they  were  to  have  time  to  shake  together  in  their 
numerous  pre-war  meetings,  before  our  entry  into  the  War 
brought  the  call  for  more  munitions  at  still  higher  prices,  which 
would  make  labor's  position  even  stronger.  Capital  and  labor 
were  bound  to  say  to  each  other,  "Now  are  you  going  to  show 
that  you  are  patriotic?" 

One  suggestion  which  I  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  would  easily  have  remedied  the  shortage  in  un- 
skilled labor.  The  Chinese  Six  Companies  offered  to  supply 
any  number  of  laborers  for  an  unindentured  sojourn  in  the 
United  States;  but  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
agreed  on  a  refusal  without  waiting  for  Gompers'  protest  or 
consulting  opinion  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  British  had  been 
receptive  to  the  proposal,  and  there  were  many  gangs  of  coolies 
behind  the  British  front  in  France. 

Ever  alert  on  behalf  of  labor's  rights,  Gompers  had  the  most 
to  say  of  any  member  at  the  Advisory  Commission's  meetings. 
In  a  way  he  was  in  the  most  powerful  position  of  them  all, 
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this  spokesman  of  skilled  labor.  From  ninety  to  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  all  the  labor  used  in  making  a  gun,  a  rifle,  an  air- 
plane or  its  engine,  was  skilled  labor.  Baker  listened  to  Gomp- 
ers  very  attentively,  since  the  attitude  of  labor  had  become  so 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  draft  and  to  every  important  war 
undertaking.  Gompers  having  had  his  say,  which  had  been 
written  into  the  record,  he  became  amenable  to  the  appeals 
of  reasonable  men  to  a  reasonable  man  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  He  must  carry  his  people  with  him  no  less  than  the 
head  of  an  industrial  committee  must  carry  all  the  leaders  of 
that  industry  with  him,  or  a  Congressman  his  constituents. 

In  common  with  other  members  of  the  Commission  he  could 
realize  better  than  those  whom  he  represented  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  position  of  the  Allies  which  their  censorship  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  If  he  might  not  speak  for  the  four 
railroad  brotherhoods  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  the  insurgent 
I.  W.  W.  on  the  other,  he  could  speak  as  the  volunteer  voice 
for  all  the  unskilled.  As  labor's  eldest  statesman  he  could  ad- 
vise in  all  emers,encies. 

Many  labor  leaders  hoped  that  one  of  the  good  results  of  the 
War  would  be  a  further  advance  in  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions for  labor,  especially  that  of  women  and  children,  which 
had  been  notable  in  the  recent  decade.  Were  we  to  make  our- 
selves wage-slaves  in  the  battle  to  save  the  world  from  Prussian 
military  slavery? 

Gompers  argued  to  employers  in  war  or  peace  that  shorter 
hours  meant  greater  efficiency.  More  definitely  for  him,  as 
definitely  as  the  interest  of  the  dollar-a-year  men  in  dividends, 
all  labor  progress  centered  in  upholding  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  unions,  whose  increased  strength  as  a  result  of  the  War 
would  be  the  real  compensation  for  war  sacrifices.  As  a  war- 
time employer,  direct  and  indirect,  the  government  faced  the 
question  of  closed  vs.  open  shop;  and  the  fixing  of  the  wage- 
scale  was  interwoven  with  the  other  problems  of  arranging 
fair  prices  for  commodities. 

While  the  Congress  criticized  the  War  Department  for  sur- 
rendering to  the  capitalists,  and  some  of  the  industrialists  re- 
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garded  Baker  as  too  friendly  to  labor,  he  was  trying  to  hold 
the  balance.  Across  a  table  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Gompers 
settled  the  governing  principle  in  this  issue,  at  a  time  when 
Baker  had  allowed  only  two  months  and  a  half  for  the  canton- 
ments to  rise  on  bare  ground  and  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
sons  of  labor  and  capital  elbow  to  elbow  in  the  awkward  squad 
and  bunk  to  bunk  in  the  barracks.  Were  men  who  received 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  dollars  a  day,  as  carpenters  and  masons, 
to  send  sons  and  brothers  on  soldiers'  pay  to  camps  without 
sanitation  or  hospitals?  On  June  19,  1917,  Gompers  as  spokes- 
man for  labor  and  Baker  for  the  War  Department  made  this 
agreement,  which  received  the  signature  of  Secretary  Daniels 
of  the  Navy  two  months  later: 

"For  the  adjustment  and  control  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  the  construction  of  cantonments,  there  shall 
be  created  an  adjustment  commission  of  three  persons,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  War;  one  to  represent  the  Army, 
one  the  public,  and  one  labor;  the  last  to  be  nominated  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

"As  basic  standards  with  reference  to  each  cantonment,  such 
commission  shall  use  the  union  scale  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions in  force  on  June  1,  1917,  in  the  locality  where  such 
cantonment  is  situated.  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  special 
circumstances,  if  any,  arising  after  said  date  which  may  require 
particular  advances  in  wages  or  changes  in  other  standards. 
Adjustments  of  wages,  hours  or  conditions  made  by  such  boards 
are  to  be  treated  as  binding  by  all  parties." 

But  a  difficulty  arose:  it  was  possible  to  read  into  the  ar- 
rangement the  suggestion  that  the  government  supported  the 
closed  shop.  Louis  B.  Wehle,  legal  expert  on  the  subject  for 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  General  Munitions 
Board,  who  had  drawn  the  draft  of  the  agreement,  would 
have  no  misinterpretation  of  its  meaning  on  this  one  point. 


DRAFT  MEN  ARRIVING  AT  A  CANTONMENT 


tfaehington,  D.  C.  July  27,1917. 


The  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  of  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor,  entered  Into  between  the  signers  of  this 
memorandum  on  June  19,  1917,  with  reference  to  cantonment  oouetruot- 
ion,  may,  on  or  er  of  the  oeerutary  of  »ar,  be  extended  to  embrace 
any  other  construction  work  which  is  now  being,  or  may  be  from 
time  to  time  during  the  war  be  carried  on  by  the  ..ar  jjepurtment • 
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Gompers  had  gone  to  New  York  over  the  night  of  the  nine- 
teenth. He  was  reached  by  telephone.  It  came  a  little  hard  for 
him  to  make  this  one  concession,  which  his  people  would  see 
as  a  surrender;  but  as  usual,  after  registering  his  objections, 
he  yielded  as  he  had  done  on  the  point  of  the  draft,  which  at 
first  he  had  so  sturdily  opposed.1  He  agreed  to  this  statement 
in  New  York  on  June  22: 

"Your  understanding  of  the  memorandum  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Baker  and  me  is  right.  It  had  reference  to  union  hours  and 
wages.  The  question  of  union  shop  was  not  included." 

UNION  WAGES  BUT  THE  OPEN  SHOP 

So  far  the  arrangement  applied  only  to  cantonment  con- 
struction in  answer  to  the  direct  human  appeal  for  shelter  for 
the  recruit  soldiers.  What  of  other  War  Department  construc- 
tion, of  aviation  camps,  and  munition  and  nitrate  plants?  On 
July  27  he  signed  an  agreement  which  applied  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth to  "any  other  construction  work  which  is  now  being 
or  may  from  time  to  time  during  the  War  be  carried  on  by  the 
War  Department." 

General  Garlington  for  the  War  Department,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  for  the  public,  and  John  Alpine  for  labor,  served  on 
the  board.  The  appointments  for  this  formation  period  were 
fortunate.  Alpine  proved  himself  to  be  a  real  statesman  for 
labor,  and  Lippmann  that  a  writer  can  be  a  practical  man. 
The  President's  Mediation  Board  and  the  future  Labor  Board, 
with  former  President  William  H.  Taft  at  its  head,  had  the 
Baker-Gompers  agreement  as  their  guide  in  all  dealings  with 
labor. 

Baker  was  bound  always  to  keep  the  labor  situation  in  his 
mind.  He  always  had  one  final  appeal  to  both  capital  and 
labor:  their  duty  to  the  United  States  and  its  soldiers,  and 
back  of  that,  the  call  upon  public  opinion  to  turn  its  wrath 
upon  the  hesitant.  When  the  International  Nickel  Company 
had  refused  to  take  back  the  leaders  who  had  precipitated  a 
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strike,  and  the  men  who  had  abandoned  their  claims  proposed 
to  return  to  work  if  their  leaders  were  included,  Baker  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  president  of  the  company  telling  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  his  country  to  compose  the  difference  and  go 
on  with  production.  Within  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the 
telegram  the  company's  gates  were  open  and  all  who  had  worked 
were  told  to  enter. 

One  day  one  of  the  two  big  leaders  of  the  building  trades, 
a  giant  who  had  been  used  to  giving  and  taking  hard  knocks, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Wehle  saying  that  the  building  trades  would 
withdraw  from  the  cantonment  agreement,  which  was  only 
fattening  the  contractors.  Wehle  allowed  him  a  little  time  to 
cool  off  and  then  requested  him  to  come  to  a  personal  con- 
ference. "Did  you  get  a  letter  from  me?"  he  asked  Wehle  after 
a  silence.  "No."  "That's  funny."  Then  Wehle  made  the  appeal, 
the  same  appeal  that  so  often  won  with  both  labor  and  capital: 
the  delay  in  building  the  cantonments  might  mean  the  loss 
of  lives  or  of  a  battle.  Did  any  man  want  such  a  letter  held 
up  against  him  in  the  future?  Really,  the  letter  had  not  been 
received  officially.  It  was  then  and  there  returned  to  the  writer, 
who  promptly  tore  it  up  and  did  the  same  with  the  carbon 
copy  in  his  fdes. 

The  incident  illustrated  Gompers'  problem  in  keeping  all 
the  union  leaders  in  line.  On  one  occasion  he  was  warned  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  stubbornness  the  matter  would  be  taken 
to  the  different  union  chiefs.  Gompers'  face,  which  could  be  so 
alive  in  oratory  and  so  sphinx-like  in  personal  discussion,  now 
had  a  knowing  smile,  as  he  replied  that  this  suggestion  would 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  He  understood  the  hot  reception 
it  would  receive  at  that  moment,  justifying  his  own  attitude  of 
patience.  The  man  who  made  the  threat  concluded  to  hold 
his  fire  until  a  better  day.  Gompers  could  be  an  adept  at  wait- 
ing in  Oriental  serenity. 

He  was  proud  of  his  power.  Nothing  was  harder  for  him  to 
endure  than  seeing  the  War  Department  going  over  his  head 
to  that  young  Sydney  Hillman  because  Hillman  had  said  that 
Gompers  could  not  speak  for  the  clothing  workers.  Upon  them 
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depended  die  soldiers'  having  uniforms,  underclothes,  and 
overcoats  in  time.  Hillman  had  built  up  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  outnumbering  the  regular  United  Clothing  Workers 
affiliated  with  the  Federation. 

The  clothing  workers,  nearly  all  of  foreign  birth,  were  largely 
pacifist.  Many  from  the  ghettos  of  Russia  were  pro-German. 
The  tradition  of  "sweat-shop"  labor,  from  which  Hillman  had 
helped  to  deliver  them,  held  sway  in  their  minds.  They  saw 
this  "patriotism  stuff"  as  a  "window-dressing  for  capitalism."  2 
In  the  Baker  files,  in  answer  to  protests  that  open  shops  were 
being  favored  in  the  clothing  trade,  there  is  a  thick  document 
in  which  the  Munitions  Board  reported  lists  of  all  the  firms 
making  clothing  for  the  Army  and  the  terms  of  their  contracts, 
to  show  that  there  had  been  no  favoritism  except  for  full  and 
speedy  production.  Hillman,  who  was  the  voice  of  the  workers, 
must  be  made  in  turn  the  voice  of  the  government  to  them. 
Baker's  liberalism  served  him  with  the  pacifists  of  the  clothing 
trades;  while  Gompers,  in  answer  to  Baker's  appeal,  took  the 
big  view,  hard  though  it  was  for  the  king  to  see  the  upstart 
recognized  as  a  regular. 

Hillman,  too,  while  he  understood  the  situation  himself, 
must  carry  his  people  with  him.  Their  mood  could  not  be  con- 
trolled entirely  by  arguments  from  the  top.  The  change  in  it 
came  after  their  brothers  and  sons  had  been  drafted  and  were 
training  in  the  cantonments,  and  when  they  themselves  were 
providing  their  own  flesh  and  blood  with  clothing.  And  if  we 
had  had  only  a  volunteer  system  there  would  have  been  no 
reaching  them  with  this  appeal,  since  their  pacifist  inclinations 
would  have  kept  them  from  volunteering.  It  was  at  this  period, 
when  the  firm  hand  of  the  draft  had  drawn  in  all  classes  elbow 
to  elbow,  that  Baker  expressed  the  view  that  it  was  not  in 
order  for  capital  to  point  the  finger  of  criticism  at  the  pa- 
triotism of  labor. 

In  a  letter  on  November  10  to  the  President,  urging  him 
to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  Buffalo,  Baker  said: 
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"If  you  were  to  find  yourself  able  to  go  there,  what  you  would 
say  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  on  both  sides  as  the  War 
duty  of  the  country,  and  I  confess  I  am  more  concerned  to  have 
industry  and  capital  know  what  you  think  they  ought  to  do  with 
regard  to  labor  than  to  have  labor  understand  its  duty.  In  my 
own  dealings  with  the  industrial  problems  here,  I  have  found 
labor  more  willing  to  keep  step  than  capital." 

Surely,  Samuel  Gompers  was  one  of  the  great  personalities 
of  the  War.  Neither  England  nor  France  had  a  labor  leader 
who  occupied  so  strong  and  advantageous  a  position,  owing  to 
his  having  kept  labor  aloof  from  alliances  in  partisan  politics, 
as  he  sought  to  gain  its  ends  by  influencing  the  programs  of 
both  parties.  Among  all  the  speakers,  including  the  most 
eminent  in  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  "four-minute  men," 
probably  no  one  in  the  range  of  impassioned  appeals  to  arouse 
national  feeling  had  such  an  influence  as  his  championship  of 
the  cause  of  free  labor  being  at  stake  against  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. Though  he  knew  his  Europe  and  its  workers  and  real- 
ized American  labor's  relatively  superior  position,  he  would 
never  admit  that  it  was  getting  its  fair  share. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Gompers,  whose  part  has  been 
one  of  the  revelations  of  the  records,  I  may  mention  the  refer- 
ences to  him  in  my  talks  with  the  industrial  leaders  who  worked 
with  him.  While  they  were  forming  their  battalions  in  the 
battle-line,  they  learned  to  value  a  man  as  a  man,  without 
thinking  of  his  origin,  position,  religion,  or  class,  as  men  in 
the  trenches  learned  to  judge  one  another  on  the  basic  merits 
of  character.  All  liked  Gompers.  They  agreed  that  he  was  "a 
patriot,"  "he  played  the  game,"  "a  fine  old  fellow." 

One  anecdote  about  Gompers  may  be  related  here,  though 
it  did  not  happen  until  after  the  War  was  over.  Baker  received 
word  of  Mrs.  Gompers'  death  and  a  request  to  come  to  the 
funeral.  Baker  went  to  Gompers'  little  house,  which  his  ability 
as  an  organizer  might  have  made  a  big  house  if  he  had  chosen 
a  career  of  individual  enterprise.  There  was  no  religious  serv- 
ice. Gompers  had  merged  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  all 
other  religions  into  a  religion  of  labor. 
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Through  the  ethical  service  he  sat  unmoved,  his  face  as  ex- 
pressionless as  the  bare  expanse  of  his  forehead.  At  the  end 
of  it  he  asked  Baker  to  say  a  few  words.  Baker,  who  had  the 
gift  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  took  as  his  theme  the  strug- 
gle of  the  husband  and  wife  in  their  youth,  and  their  long 
service  together.  And  then  the  veteran,  who  at  so  many  labor 
conventions  had  faced  down  opposition,  outwitted  it,  or  skil- 
fully conciliated  it,  shook  with  sobs.3  His  fondness  for  Baker 
was  probably  due  to  Baker's  candor  and  considerateness. 

NO  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  IN  WAR 

From  first  to  last  Gompers  did  not  give  up,  as  a  part  of  his 
prevision  for  the  future,  his  effort  to  have  the  eight-hour  day 
recognized  by  the  government  as  of  universal  application  in 
war-time;  yet  the  eight-hour  day  might,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1918,  have  been  most  embarrassing  to 
full  industrial  output.  Baker's  refusal,  which  he  expressed  orally 
to  Gompers — and  which  might  well  have  led  the  latter  to  say 
that  Baker  was  turning  traitor  to  his  reputation  as  a  liberal — ■ 
is  explained  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  President  on 
October  22,  1917: 

"Mr.  Gompers  and  five  others,  composing  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  called  on  me 
today.  They  came  to  repeat  and  urge  a  suggestion  made  some 
time  ago  to  me  to  the  effect  that  in  their  judgment  it  would  be 
an  inspiring  thing  if  you  would  proclaim  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  world  in  general  that  the  eight-hour  day  has 
now  become  the  accepted  basis  of  industrial  employment  in 
this  country. 

"These  gentlemen  said  that  the  workers  in  Germany  and 
Austria  would  be  affected  by  such  a  declaration;  that  labor  in 
this  country,  both  organized  and  unorganized,  would  be  stirred 
and  stimulated  by  it;  and  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
labor  difficulties  in  this  country  impossible  during  the  War. 

"I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  maintenance  of  existing 
standards  could  hardly  be  interpreted  to  mean  so  revolutionary 
a  change  of  existing  conditions  as  such  a  proclamation  would 
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entail;  that  at  once,  upon  such  a  statement  from  you  being 
made  public,  all  workers  at  present  employed  more  than  eight 
hours  would  feel  that  they  had  your  authority  to  demand  an 
eight-hour  day  and  to  enforce  their  demands,  no  matter  what 
industry  might  be  involved  or  what  disorganization  might  fol- 
low from  the  unwillingness  of  their  employers  to  yield  the 
point;  that  this  was  particularly  so  in  the  steel  industry  where 
relatively  very  few  of  the  employees  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  eight-hour  day.  I  further  pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of 
executive  legislation  on  such  a  subject,  particularly  when  there 
was  a  want  of  power  in  the  executive  to  enforce  such  a  declara- 
tion of  opinion.  They  argued  the  matter  quite  earnestly  and 
asked  me  whether  it  might  be  possible  for  them,  as  a  body,  to 
meet  you  so  that  they  might  lay  their  views  before  you.  They 
will  be  in  Washington  until  Thursday,  when  they  leave  to 
attend  various  meetings  throughout  the  country  preliminary 
to  the  general  convention. 

"I  explained  that  your  engagements  are  made  many  days 
ahead  and  your  time  so  occupied  that  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
your  attention  could  be  got  at  this  time.  So  I  report  the  matter 
to  you  because  they  will  probably  ask  me  whether  such  a  meet- 
ing as  they  desire  is  possible  and  also  because  you  may  desire 
to  meet  them  in  order  to  point  out  to  them  the  unwisdom  of 
action  at  this  time  which  would  tend  violently  to  disturb  the 
labor  situation  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  labor 
movement  is  making  very  rapid  progress  now,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  to  cause  a  reaction  by  unwise  and  untimely  de- 
mands." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  INSURANCE  ACT 

If  Gompers'  conception  of  the  plan  for  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act  was  not  the  first,  at  least  he  fathered  the  Act,  al- 
though as  passed,  it  far  from  represented  his  ideas.  Those 
college  men  and  married  men  would  be  officers;  Gompers'  inter- 
est was  rather  in  allowances  for  the  families  of  the  men  who 
served  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  in 
caring  for  their  dependents  if  they  were  killed  or  disabled. 
On  July  15,  1917,  he  had  written  to  Baker  saying  that  the 
committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission  including  himself,  V. 


Harris  &  Ewing 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS 
Spokesman  of  Labor  on  the  Advisory  Commission 
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Everit  Macy,  August  Belmont,  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Professor 
Spencer  F.  Baldwin,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  and  others,  had 
had  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  they  were  assisting  Mack 
in  drafting  a  bill.  Gompers  suggested  that  Baker  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  its  approval  before 
it  was  introduced  in  the  Congress. 

But  the  Baker  files  show  that  this  letter  was  not  sent  until 
later,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  record;  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury William  G.  McAdoo  announced  that  he  was  calling  a  con- 
ference of  the  presidents  of  the  life  insurance  companies  to 
discuss  the  Committee's  plan  which  he  had  already  had  in 
mind.  He  preferred  to  take  the  bill  directly  to  the  President, 
who  himself  would  present  it  to  the  Congress  without  waiting 
for  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  of  which 
Baker  was  Chairman,  or  that  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
industrial  experts. 

The  life  insurance  companies  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  plan,  and  concerned  about  its  effects  after  the  War,  since 
it  brought  the  government  into  the  life  insurance  business; 
and  they  were  very  active  on  the  subject  in  the  halls  of  the 
Congress.  Judge  Mack,  therefore,  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  section  on  compensations  for  soldiers,  had  to  go 
warily.  He  met  their  criticisms  by  saying  that  the  Act  would 
be  the  greatest  advertisement  in  history  for  life  insurance.4 
They  were  convinced  that  this  might  be  true  if  the  insurance 
were  not  made  too  cheap. 

It  turned  out  that  no  piece  of  war  propaganda  at  the  time 
was  more  unfair  to  our  soldiers  than  the  trumpeting  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act  as  a  new  and  wonderful  system  of 
compensation  which  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  future 
pensions  or  funds  for  the  care  of  the  disabled.  The  civil  world 
even  seemed  to  think  that  it  meant  free  insurance.  With  the 
difference  of  the  added  risk  for  war,  the  Act,  as  finally  passed, 
gave  the  soldiers  insurance  for  the  same  average  premium  as 
company  insurance  in  peace-time,  or  perhaps  a  shade  more. 
This  premium  the  soldiers  had  to  meet  out  of  their  pay.  The 
only  advantage  was  that  if  a  soldier  died  in  war,  serving  for  a 
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dollar  a  day,  his  legatees  would  get  the  same,  or  about  the  same, 
amount  as  would  those  of  a  munition  worker  at  $10  a  day,  who 
had  paid  an  average  peace-time  premium  to  a  life  insurance 
company.  All  danger  of  government  interference  with  private 
enterprise  had  been  averted  in  the  course  of  the  "greatest  ad- 
vertisement." After  the  War  some  of  the  younger  veterans 
dropped  their  government  insurance  when  agents  persuaded 
them  that  private  companies  could  take  them  over  as  a  peace 
risk  at  lower  rates. 

After  McAdoo  had  had  his  conference  with  the  life  insurance 
leaders,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  work  of  the  Gompers 
committee  on  the  subject,  he  requested  the  President  to  turn 
over  war  risk  insurance  to  the  Treasury,  since  it  was  a  financial 
matter.  Baker,  who  had  responsibilities  enough  already  with- 
out asking  for  any  that  McAdoo  was  willing  to  take  on 
(McAdoo  had  not  yet  taken  charge  of  all  the  railroads),  only  re- 
minded the  President  in  a  letter  that  all  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  records  of  the  soldiers  were  necessarily  kept  in  the 
War  Department. 

McAdoo  had  his  way.  It  was  not  long  before  he  asked  Baker 
to  send  over  officers  and  soldiers  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  war  risk  insurance.  But  a  difficulty  appeared:  the  law  did 
not  permit  such  transfers.  The  soldiers'  records  could  not  be 
in  two  places  at  once;  and  the  War  Department  must  have 
them  at  hand  for  frequent  reference.  Baker  suggested  that  a 
committee  from  the  Treasury  and  one  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  work  out  some  system  of  co-operation;  and  he  would 
then,  as  usual,  exercise  the  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
transfers  and  regulations  as  a  warranted  war-time  exception  to 
the  law. 
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THE  SWORD  AND  THE  SHIELD 

Procuring  food,  shelter,  clothes,  shoes,  and  blankets  for  the 
soldiers,  training  officers,  and  drilling  the  new  armies — all 
these  were  simple  problems  compared  with  that  of  armament. 
A  soldier  at  bay  with  his  last  cartridge,  or  fighting  an  enemy 
whose  rifle  outranges  his  own,  has  ever  been  the  most  tragic 
picture  of  futile  courage.  Parents  may  forgive  iron  rations  and 
ragged  uniforms  for  their  sons,  but  never  lack  of  weapons. 

The  orators  who  spoke  of  a  million  of  men  springing  to 
arms  overnight  were  thinking  of  the  Minute  Man,  who  when 
the  enemy  approached  had  only  to  take  down  his  musket  and 
powder-horn  from  the  wall.  But,  if  the  two  were  equally  well 
drilled,  the  Minute  Man  was  on  equal  footing  with  his  enemy, 
who  also  had  a  musket  and  a  powder-horn.  Our  1917  soldier 
was  in  a  different  case  altogether.  He  had  with  him  in  the 
trenches  his  rifle,  trench  knife,  light  and  heavy  machine-guns, 
mortar,  and  gas-mask.  Behind  him,  in  the  order  of  their  caliber 
and  range,  were  the  mobile  field  guns  and  howitzers  and  the 
heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  back  to  the  fourteen-inch  guns  on 
railroad  mounts.  The  sweep  of  fire  from  this  terrible  orchestra 
must  pass  over  his  head  to  counter  the  enemy's  artillery  blasts 
and  to  maul  the  enemy's  trenches  and  machine-gun  nests;  over 
his  head,  too,  were  sausage  balloons  and  airplanes  to  direct 
this  sweep  of  fire,  and  other  airplanes  to  beat  off  enemy  air- 
planes. If  at  any  moment  the  soldier  was  deprived  of  this  mod- 
ern sword  and  shield,  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  fly  under  a  hammer. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  the  cry  from  both  North  and 
South  had  been  for  more  artillery.  In  the  World  War  Russian 
sloth  and  corruption,  which  neglected  ordnance,  formed  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  generating  the  rage  of  Bolshevist  retribu- 
tion upon  those  who  had  been  untrue  to  dynastic  trust  and  to 
autocracy's  noblesse  oblige.  For  long  months,  in  the  supreme 
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handicap  of  horror,  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Ypres  salient 
stuck  to  their  shambles  under  prodigal  enemy  shell-lire,  to 
which  their  own  meager  artillery  could  but  feebly  respond. 
The  German  Staff,  foreseeing  the  barrage,  had  profited — as 
the  French  had  not — by  the  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
in  providing  mobile  guns  of  heavy  caliber  and  large  numbers 
of  machine-guns.  Germany's  masterly  preparedness  had  not 
only  been  in  the  generous  sums  appropriated  but  in  the  choice 
of  material  on  which  they  were  spent. 

And  there  must  be  powder  to  propel  the  bullets  and  to  pro- 
pel all  shells — high  explosive,  gas,  and  shrapnel.  At  Gettysburg, 
in  1863,  the  two  armies  had  fired  32,781  rounds  of  artillery 
ammunition,  an  astounding  quantity  for  that  time;  in  the 
Battle  of  Liaoyang,  1904,  the  Russians  had  fired  134,000  against 
the  Japanese;  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  1916,  the  British  had 
fired  four  million.  Even  the  forehanded  German  Staff  had 
underestimated  the  requisite  amount  of  ammunition  for  its 
early  battles,  an  amount  ever  increasing  as  the  War  wore  on. 

No  other  bureau  had  suffered  so  serious  a  handicap  owing  to 
lack  of  funds  in  the  beginning  of  our  effort  as  the  Ordnance, 
which  was  responsible  for  supplying  the  modern  sword  and 
shield.  It  required  far  and  away  the  largest  portion  of  the 
moneys  allotted  by  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill  to  the 
War  Department.  Brigadier  General  William  Crozier  had  been 
Chief  of  Ordnance  for  thirteen  years.  No  other  bureau  chief 
had  had  such  long  tenure  as  this  autocrat  of  a  mysterious  world 
of  complicated  mechanical  technique.  Crozier  had  developed 
animosities  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Congress,  but  these  were 
offset  by  his  strong  friendships,  steadfastness,  and  ability  in 
technical  exposition.  His  many  controversies  included  that  over 
the  Lewis  machine-gun. 

Line  officers  considered  Crozier  a  theorist.  They  said  that 
his  standard  in  a  weapon  was  technical  excellence  without  ref- 
erence to  its  serviceability  in  the  field.  As  an  example  they 
pointed  to  his  combination  ramrod-bayonet.  He  had  invented 
this  in  the  period  when  theorists  were  convinced  that  the  new 
weapons  of  precision  would  prevent  soldiers  from  coming  to 
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close  quarters.  His  tests  proved  that  his  bayonet  would  not 
only  penetrate  flesh  but  go  through  a  thin  pine  board.  Before 
it  could  be  officially  adopted,  however,  eye-witnesses  brought 
reports  of  frequent  bayonet  clashes  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  Line  concluded  that  if  a  soldier,  who  may  be  a  limited 
and  prejudiced  person,  found  himself  within  rifle's  length  of 
an  adversary,  his  morale  for  the  coming  encounter  would  be 
the  better  for  the  possession  of  a  sharp  blade  instead  of  a  ram- 
rod. (The  same  delusion  that  produced  the  ramrod-bayonet 
was  again  being  exploited  immediately  before  the  World  War 
began;  but  before  the  end  of  1914  the  trenches  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Allies  in  France  were,  in  some  places,  within  a  biscuit's 
throw  of  each  other.) 

Starting  from  this  background  Crozier  devoted  the  same 
conscientious  and  assiduous  attention  to  detail  in  war-time  as 
in  peace-time.  Crowding  around  him  were  the  masters  of  in- 
dustry who  knew  how  to  make  all  the  kinds  of  steel  products, 
from  steel  rails,  bridge  material,  steam  shovels,  locomotives, 
gondola  cars,  automobiles,  engines,  and  dynamos,  to  fine  edged 
tools — everything  but  Army  ordnance.  Many  were  used  not 
only  to  spending  millions  but  to  paying  dividends  in  millions. 
They  waited  on  Crozier's  orders,  ready  to  run  errands  and  be 
of  service.  Among  them  were  such  men  as  these,  to  mention  a 
few:  James  A.  Campbell,  W.  W.  Coleman,  Guy  E.  Tripp,  L.  J. 
Horowitz,  Samuel  McRoberts,  A.  L.  Humphrey,  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, and  R.  P.  Lamont.  Where  were  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions to  give  them  a  start  on  those  strange  gun  forgings,  gun 
recuperators,  gun  carriages,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  armament  on 
the  lists  which  were  piling  up  on  Crozier's  desk? 

First,  we  had  to  decide  what  make  of  rifles  and  artillery  we 
were  to  use,  French,  British,  or  our  own,  while  we  waited  on 
advice  from  the  Allies.  This  decision  involved  the  only  means 
in  sight  of  arming  the  first  million  or  the  second  million  men 
before  they  should  go  stale  from  training. 

We  had  no  great  private  plants  for  making  ordnance,  under 
governmental  patronage,  such  as  those  of  Creusot  in  France 
and  Krupp  in  Germany.  Our  rifles  and  guns  were  turned  out 
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by  our  little  government  arsenals  which  had  very  limited  ca- 
pacity. If  the  fully  equipped  European  army  of  the  War  Col- 
lege games,  a  million  strong,  had  invaded  the  United  States, 
our  own  Army,  raised  by  the  Continental  or  any  other  plan, 
would  have  had  no  sweep  of  fire,  no  sword,  no  shield.  But  we 
were  not  to  fight  alone  in  the  World  War.  We  were  to  fia;ht 
in  alliance  with  other  nations  who  very  much  wanted  us  at 
their  side  on  their  battle-line.  Given  time  in  a  war  by  a  nation 
of  wealth  and  industrial  resources,  and  rifle  and  gun-power 
will  reach  a  point  where  it  is  on  the  increase,  while  man-power 
is  on  the  decrease.  In  1864  the  forges  of  the  North  and  of  Eu- 
rope had  supplied  the  Northern  army  with  such  a  sufficiency 
of  cannon  that  Grant  could  not  use  all  he  had  in  his  battle- 
line.  By  1917  France  had  reached  the  limit  of  her  man-power, 
and  Britain's  was  in  sight;  but  the  additions  to  French  ord- 
nance plants  on  a  prodigal  scale  early  in  the  War,  and  the 
enormous  new  British  plants  ordered  by  Kitchener  had  now 
come  into  full  production.  Britain,  which  faced  a  rifle  shortage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  had  paid  private  firms  in  America 
for  the  construction  of  plants  to  produce  her  Enfield  rifle. 
American  contracts  were  about  to  expire,  and  her  home  plants 
were  now  turning  out  sufficient  rifles  for  her  needs. 

Rifle-making  is  a  very  delicate  process  in  modern  times,  al- 
most as  much  so  as  in  the  days  when  the  frontier  marksmen 
used  to  dispute  over  the  merits  of  their  favorite  rifle-makers, 
even  as  swordsmen  used  to  dispute  over  their  favorite  sword- 
smiths.  The  manufacture  of  rifle-making  machinery  is  a  long 
process.  Obviously,  the  idle  British  machinery  should  be  put 
to  work  for  our  Army.  If  we  took  it  over,  our  troops  would 
have  to  use  the  Enfield  rifle,  which  would  have  been  quite  in 
order  if  they  had  been  going  to  operate  with  the  British  army. 
But  we  were  to  operate  with  the  French  army.  Should  we  give 
up  our  own  excellent  rifle,  the  Springfield?  It  would  hardly 
do  to  have  two  different  kinds  of  rifles  in  our  own  Army  using 
different  ammunition.  British  soldiers  complained  that  the  En- 
field cartridge  jammed.  Frank  A.  Scott,  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Munitions  Board,  who  knew  the  technique  of  rifle- 
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making,  proved  that  with  a  little  modification  the  Enfield  ma- 
chinery could  be  adapted  to  our  Springfield  cartridge.  The 
change  would  require  two  or  three  months.  After  that,  quan- 
tity production  of  the  Enfield  would  be  assured.  The  sug- 
gestion was  considered  by  a  board  which  included  Pershing, 
who  gave  it  his  approval.  Scott  now  had  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  the  British  plants. 

"Make  a  satisfactory  bargain  between  two  friendly  partners," 
Baker  told  Scott,  who  at  once  approached  Sir  Hardman  Lever, 
who  represented  the  British  government. 

"Shall  we  go  at  this  in  a  little  way  or  a  big  way?"  Scott  asked 
Sir  Hardman  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner  together. 

"We  are  involved  in  large  affairs,"  was  the  reply.  "And  my 
people  expect  me  to  act  in  a  large  way."  1 

Before  the  two  rose  from  the  table  an  agreement  had  been 
signed.  We  were  to  pay  the  British  half  of  their  outlay  for  plants 
and  machinery.  From  the  total  the  British  deducted  $11,000,- 
000,  representing  the  cost  of  the  1,250,000  rifles  which  they  had 
received. 

RIFLES,  MACHINE-GUNS,  AND  ARTILLERY 

Machine-guns?  Army  boards  had  palavered  for  many  years 
as  to  which  was  the  best  machine-gun  to  adopt.  Boards  cost  the 
Congress  no  funds,  and  machine-guns  did.  However,  in  1916 
the  Congress  did  make  an  appropriation  for  machine-guns.  A 
prompt  decision  was  now  in  order.  The  board,  buffeted  by  all 
the  claims  of  the  numerous  manufacturers  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions from  abroad,  finally  compromised  on  four  different  types. 
If  there  is  one  subject  about  which  a  civilian  Secretary  of  War 
feels  modest  it  is  ordnance  technique.  But  Baker  thought  that 
he  had  learned  enough  about  armies  by  this  time  to  appreciate 
the  confusion  that  would  result  from  the  use  of  four  types  of 
machine-guns  in  action.  He  told  the  board  to  choose  one  type 
of  light  and  one  type  of  heavy  gun.  This  ought  to  be  variety 
enough  for  us,  since  it  was  enough  for  the  huge  French  and 
German  armies.  Much  to  Colonel  Isaac  Lewis'  dissatisfaction, 
the  board  chose  the  Benet-Mercie,  which  was  to  find  no  favor 
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with  the  Line.  So  the  members  of  the  Congress  felt  that  they 
were  further  justified  in  their  attitude  toward  those  Army  fel- 
lows: if  they  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  why  give  them 
appropriations? 

But  the  French  were  not  using  the  Benet-Mercie.  Upon  our 
entry  into  the  War  we  ordered  20,000  of  the  new  model  Lewis; 
but  the  manufacturers  could  not  promise  final  delivery  for 
fourteen  months  at  the  earliest.  On  the  way  across  the  Atlantic 
a  board  of  Pershing's  Staff,  under  Colonel  Clarence  C.  Wil- 
liams, the  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  adopted  the 
French  Hotchkiss.  As  soon  as  Williams  reached  Paris,  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  French  for  a  full  supply  for  two  divisions,  with 
assurance  of  more  to  come. 

On  August  5,  1917,  Pershing  in  a  cablegram,2  after  his  ex- 
perts had  canvassed  the  machine-gun  situation,  pronounced 
"the  Lewis  gun  more  suitable  as  an  automatic  rifle."  He  re- 
ferred to  a  previous  cable  of  July  17,3  in  which  he  had  recom- 
mended "three  Vickers  synchronized  and  three  Lewises  syn- 
chronized on  airplanes."  The  Lewis  was  not  considered 
practicable  for  ground  use. 

Andre  Tardieu,  French  High  Commissioner  in  the  United 
States,  stated  on  September  7,  1917:  4  "My  Government  has  also 
proposed  to  General  Pershing,  for  the  next  ten  divisions  sent  to 
France,  2,600  machine-guns,  thus  making  a  total  of  3,340  Hotch- 
kiss machine-guns  firing  French  ammunition.  ...  As  you  can 
see,  the  French  Government  is  in  a  position  to  fulfil  all  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  expeditionary  forces  abroad  so  far 
as  heavy  machine-guns  are  concerned." 

And  artillery?  After  it  was  settled  that  we  were  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force,  and  that  it  was  to  go  with  the  French,  we 
decided  for  the  French  artillery.  The  .75  [soixante-quinze)  field 
gun  had  been  the  French  glory  of  the  War;  the  .155  had  been 
its  worthy  mate.  On  July  14  Tardieu  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  War  Department  by  which  the  French  agreed  to  sup- 
ply the  American  Expeditionary  Force  with  light  and  heavy 
artillery.  Enough  was  promised  to  arm  a  million  men  by  the 
time  they  should  arrive  in  France. 
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If  we  would  supply  them  the  raw  material  for  manufacture, 
the  French  could  make  all  the  modern  swords  and  shields  of 
steel  we  required  for  all  the  flesh  and  blood  we  might  send  to 
replenish  their  exhausted  man-power.  Colonel  Williams 
searched  the  records  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  found  no  instance  of  a 
shortage  of  rifles,  guns,  or  machine-guns  in  its  operations.5  The 
French,  however,  were  not  so  interested  in  sending  us  artillery 
for  our  training  camps  as  they  were  in  training  in  France  our 
fledgling  artillerists  who  were  already  through  the  submarine 
zone  and  in  sight  of  active  service. 

Tanks?  These  we  should  have  to  make  ourselves.  Our  new 
Liberty  motor  would  be  the  propelling  power.  Gas?  Our  re- 
pugnance to  its  use  had  passed  now  that  we  were  in  the  War. 
Our  chemists  had  their  opportunity.  Powder?  The  American 
private  plants,  which  had  been  expanded  to  fill  Allied  orders, 
appeared  to  be  equal  to  all  needs.  Shells?  The  American  plants 
must  continue  with  their  contracts  with  the  Allies,  and  new 
plants  be  built  to  increase  the  supply. 

BUT  WE  WOULD  MAKE  OUR  OWN  ARMS 

Baker  had  been  relieved  of  anxiety  lest  our  men  should  want 
for  arms.  It  was  not  good,  it  was  not  pleasant,  to  think  that 
America  should  permanently  depend  upon  another  nation  for 
its  guns  and  machine-guns.  We  proceeded  with  the  mighty  pro- 
gram which  expanded  the  Ordnance  bureau  from  ninety- 
seven  officers  upon  our  entry  into  the  War  to  three  thousand 
at  the  end  of  1917.  Many  of  the  Bureau's  able  officers  had  re- 
signed to  accept  generous  offers  as  technical  directors  of  Amer- 
ican plants  which  were  making  munitions  for  the  Allies.  All 
these  officers  and  the  retired  officers  returned  to  the  Bureau  at 
call.  In  their  company,  in  the  rush  from  all  over  the  land  cen- 
tering at  Crozier's  desk,  appeared  mechanics,  students,  and 
graduates  of  our  great  technical  schools  who  wanted  to  be  of- 
ficers. Only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  candidates  passed  the  exacting 
examinations.  They  had  to  be  exacting — a  defective  blanket 
might  be  no  great  matter  for  the  Quartermaster  General,  but 
for  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  a  rifle  or  a  gun  with  the  slightest  im- 
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perfection  was  a  serious  matter.  In  no  other  department  of  war 
activity  was  it  so  difficult  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  civilian 
and  the  Army  world. 

Any  one  of  four  for  five  machine-guns  might  be  as  good  as 
the  others.  The  perfectionist  patriotic  ambition  of  the  Regu- 
lars, in  seeking  the  best  for  our  American  Army,  decided  on  the 
new  Browning  (taking  its  name  from  its  American  inventor) 
for  both  light  and  heavy  models.  The  manufacturers  of  stoves, 
boilers,  or  steel  girders  who  now  turned  to  making  machine- 
guns  began  to  learn  some  surprising  facts — facts  that  were 
commonplaces  to  such  foreign  manufacturers  as  Creusot  and 
Krupp,  for  whom  guns  were  a  lifetime  business.  Quantity  pro- 
duction of  machine-guns  takes  longer  than  that  of  rifles;  that 
of  artillery  takes  even  longer.  The  processes  are  most  precise. 
If  the  recuperator  of  a  .155,  which  brings  the  gun  back  to  firing 
position,  is  defective  and  fails  to  do  its  work,  the  gun  is  out  of 
action.  The  first  step  in  producing  this  delicate  piece  of  mech- 
anism is  to  bore  out  a  block  of  steel  weighing  3,875  pounds 
until  it  is  down  to  a  weight  of  870  pounds.  Now  the  drawings 
for  these  guns  had  to  be  sent  to  us  from  France;  but  the  French 
apparently — and  naturally — were  not  so  interested  in  guns  for 
the  integral  American  Army  as  they  were  in  guns  for  an 
American  force  which  was  to  serve  as  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  when  the  drawings  arrived  they  were  found  to  be  in  the 
metric  system.  The  infinitesimal  measurements  had  to  be  done 
over  in  feet  and  inches.  An  officer  took  the  first  lot  around  from 
factory  to  factory  to  show  to  the  manufacturers.  Various  plants 
in  America  were  to  make  the  different  parts,  which  were  to 
be  assembled  and  sent  to  France  for  fabrication  into  a  whole 
at  a  single  plant  there. 

The  careful  inspection  at  our  plants,  where  faulty  results 
might  be  forgiven  on  the  ground  of  eagerness  and  inexperience, 
must  be  done  largely  by  reserve  officers,  who  knew  nothing 
about  guns  until  we  entered  the  War.  Among  them  the  round 
pegs  for  round  holes  must  be  found.  It  took  time  to  discover 
that  one  reserve  officer  had  a  positive  genius  for  recuperators. 

Time!  Time!  The  masters  of  the  manufacture  of  steel,  that 
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indispensable  essential  of  modern  warfare,  were  under  the  prod 
of  the  War  Department's  "as  soon  as  possible,"  as  well  as  that 
of  public  impatience. 

AVIATION  THE  DREAM 

There  was  another  arm  which  was  not  tied  to  earth  as  guns 
were.  "We  were  dealing  with  a  miracle,"  as  Baker  said  after 
the  War.6  "The  airplane  itself  was  too  wonderful  and  too  new, 
too  positive  a  denial  of  previous  experience,  to  brook  the  ap- 
plication of  any  prudential  restraints  which  wise  people  know 
how  to  apply  to  ordinary  industrial  and  military  develop- 
ments." 

When  the  World  War  began  only  eleven  years  had  elapsed 
since  Wilbur  Wright's  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  had  made 
practical  application  of  the  principle  of  Langley's  plane.  By 
1908  Wright  had  flown  over  the  grounds  at  Fort  Myer  in  a 
series  of  unbroken  circles.  Then  Bleriot  flew  the  Channel.  By 
1910  speed  had  attained  a  mile  a  minute.  While  our  public 
still  considered  flight  a  wonder  as  yet  beyond  the  realization  of 
the  average  man,  the  staffs  of  the  European  armies  recognized 
it  as  a  new  mechanical  eye  to  take  the  place  of  the  cavalry  in 
scouting.  Where  the  cavalry  might  only  ride  around  the  flanks, 
if  it  could  clear  the  way,  and  then  ride  back,  this  new  eye 
might  see  the  strength  of  an  enemy's  lines,  the  location  of  his 
guns,  the  concentration  of  his  troops  and  the  movement  of  his 
columns  on  the  roads,  which  plotted  his  plan  as  clearly  as  the 
chessmen  on  the  board. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  if  airplanes  had  been  in  use,  the 
camouflage  of  aprons  on  the  descending  roads  to  hide  the  Jap- 
anese concentration  on  the  Yalu  would  have  been  in  vain.  A 
single  plane  could  have  brought  to  Kuropatkin  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  Nogi's  corps  in  flank,  behind  its  cavalry  screen, 
which  cost  the  Russians  defeat  in  the  final  battle  of  Mukden. 1 

European  armies  took  over  the  development  of  the  miracle 
and  subsidized  experiments  and  manufacture  as  matters  of 
practical  peace-time  military  preparedness.  Each  guarded  the 
secret  of  its  program  and  progress,  as  France  had  guarded  that 
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of  her  soixante-quinze  field  gun;  while  espionage  had  a  new 
function  in  trying  to  learn  aviation  secrets  of  rival  nations. 

The  first  American  appropriation  for  military  aviation  was 
made  in  1911,  three  years  after  Wright's  demonstration  at  Fort 
Myer;  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  At  that  time  France  was  already  spending  a  million  a 
year  on  aviation,  and  had  seventy-two  airplanes  in  the  annual 
maneuvers.  In  our  Army  game  defending  Connecticut  against 
an  enemy  landing  force  we  had  two  out-of-date  single-seaters. 
Connecticut  seemed  to  be  in  so  little  actual  danger  from  inva- 
sion that  the  idea  of  increased  aviation  appropriations  made 
little  appeal  to  the  public  even  in  coast  towns;  and  the  next 
year  the  amount  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Glenn  Curtiss  had  won  the  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  in  France 
in  1909,  but  the  French  aviators  easily  won  over  all  competitors 
in  the  American  meeting  four  years  later.  General  George  P. 
Scriven,  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps,  said,  "We  have  either  got 
to  go  ahead  with  aviation  or  stop."  In  our  appropriations  for 
1914  we  were  fourteenth  among  the  nations.  France  spent  seven 
million,  Russia  and  Germany  each  three  million,  Japan  one 
million. 

Our  Army  by  this  time  had  six  planes  and  fourteen  pilots; 
France  had  two  hundred  and  sixty  planes  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  pilots.  France  had  taken  the  lead  in  military  avia- 
tion, not  so  much  because  of  the  appeal  of  flying  to  the  French 
temperament,  as  the  world  thought,  as  because  aviation  had 
become  a  valuable  factor  in  her  military  situation. 

As  the  offensive  decision  for  war  would  be  made  in  Berlin 
rather  than  Paris,  the  Germans  could  better  afford  to  wait  on 
experimental  development  before  stabilizing  their  own  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  budget  before  the  War,  German  appropria- 
tions were  jumped  to  $45,000,000,  compared  with  France's 
$12,000,000;  and  ours  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Germans  were  making  rapid  progress  in  that  thor- 
oughness of  material  and  organization  which,  when  the  War 
began,  was  to  reveal  their  aviation  as  so  well  harmonized  with 
their  army  operations.  Meanwhile  Senator  Kenneth  D.  Mc- 
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Kellar  of  Tennessee  said  that  our  planes  "have  proved  worth- 
less to  a  very  large  extent,  and  we  are  the  gainers  by  not  hav- 
ing spent  much." 

From  1908  to  1913  only  seventy-five  American  officers  had 
applied  to  become  pilots.  "They  see  no  future  in  it,"  said  Cap- 
tain William  Mitchell.  The  few  selected  were  a  gallant  band. 
They  thrilled  the  public  by  their  stunts,  and  altitude  and  other 
records,  after  stunt  flying  had  already  ceased  in  the  European 
armies,  whose  staffs  saw  that  it  had  no  relation  to  team-play  in 
practical  military  tactics.  The  French  and  Germans  did  not 
want  aviators  losing  their  lives  and  planes  in  flight,  but  rather 
aviators  who  would  fly  out  and  back  over  the  enemy's  line  and 
bring  home  information  with  planes  intact  for  further  trips. 
They  wanted  straight  flying  and  sound  observation. 

Our  people,  as  the  result  of  the  "stunt  gymnastics,"  thought 
we  had  the  best  aviators  in  the  world — as  perhaps  we  had,  for 
their  number,  though  not  in  a  military  sense.  The  stunts  may 
even  have  defeated  their  object  of  "air-publicity"  to  make  us 
"air-minded"  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Congress  for 
more  liberal  allowances.  Our  first  aero  squadron — that  is,  a 
unit  in  military  formation  as  distinct  from  individual  flyers — 
was  not  formed  until  December  4,  1913,  with  four  planes.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  when  the  Signal  Corps  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  Secretary  Garrison  reduced  it  to 
$400,000,  and  managed  to  get  $300,000  from  the  Congress,  to 
be  spent  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 

In  evidence  of  how  air-minded  we  had  actually  become,  a 
questionnaire  sent  out,  one  year  after  the  World  War  began,  to 
all  possible  manufacturers  of  aircraft  and  to  more  than  one 
hundred  colleges,  brought  an  answer  from  only  four  manu- 
facturers as  interested  in  aircraft  production  for  civil  or  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  from  twenty-five  colleges,  some  of  whom 
had  had  courses  in  aviation  which  they  had  subsequently 
dropped.  Yale,  Michigan,  Cornell,  and  other  colleges,  reported 
lack  of  funds  as  a  reason  for  not  studying  the  science  of  flight. 
Meanwhile,  war  had  magically  quickened  the  development  of 
aviation,  as  only  war  could,  in  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  of  such 
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unexplored  potentialities,  which  changed  possibility  to  prob- 
ability one  month  and  to  actuality  the  next. 

Lord  Kitchener  said  to  the  commander  of  the  British  Air 
Service  in  the  fall  of  1914,  "You  will  be  flying  your  birds  in 
military  formation  like  infantry  and  cavalry  soon."  To  which 
the  reply  was,  "It's  hard  enough  to  keep  them  aloft  as  single 
flyers  and  to  get  enough  planes  for  them."  8  In  a  year  Kitch- 
ener's prophecy  had  come  true. 

In  answer  to  a  question  in  1914  as  to  whether  we  were  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  foreign  developments,  Colonel  Samuel  Reber 
said:  "As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  say,  we  are  keeping  abreast  of 
conditions  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about."  In  that  fog 
of  war  no  blanket  was  thicker  than  the  one  every  army  hung 
over  its  aircraft  plans,  and  on  no  other  single  point  was  it  so 
eager  to  learn  the  enemy's.  Either  could  only  examine  the  con- 
struction of  enemy  planes  in  use  at  the  time,  from  the  exam- 
ples which  fell  in  their  lines;  and  foreign  military  attaches,  who 
were  never  allowed  permanently  at  the  front,  might,  on  visits, 
see  the  planes  of  the  various  armies  at  the  aerodromes.  But  the 
new  types  that  were  in  the  process  of  manufacture  were  for  no 
eyes  except  those  of  the  experts  in  one's  own  army. 

The  door  of  the  secret  world  of  experiment  was  open  only 
to  designers  of  an  improved  engine  or  a  machine-gun  for 
mounting  on  planes.  Any  day  a  plane  returning  from  over  the 
enemy's  lines  might  bring  in  word  of  a  new  type  that  made  all 
others  obsolete.  Germany  sprang  a  surprise  in  the  Fokkers, 
which  for  a  time  were  the  best.  If  the  secret  of  an  improved 
type  was  kept  until  it  was  ready  for  flight,  then  the  enemy  must 
take  months  to  apply  the  improvement  in  manufacture.  So  the 
British  had  tried  to  hold  the  secret  of  the  tanks — that  name 
which  was  so  excellent  a  camouflage  for  the  strange  new  mon- 
ster— and  also  the  secret  of  the  new  Stokes  mortars  until  they 
appeared  at  the  front. 

We  might  make  all  manner  of  munitions  for  the  Allies,  but 
we  were  not  showing  the  way  in  our  airplane  designs.  The 
two  years  of  swift  development  had  left  us  far  in  the  rear. 

On  the  day  Baker  became  Secretary  of  War  we  suddenly 
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required  planes  for  Pershing's  expedition  into  Mexico.  A 
flight  of  scouts  at  dawn,  after  Villa's  night  raid,  would  have  lo- 
cated his  band,  and  a  squadron  armed  with  bombs  and  an- 
other with  machine-guns  would  have  been  most  effective.  The 
former  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  was  having  such  rapid  educa- 
tion as  Secretary  of  War,  had  a  prompt  and  pertinent  lesson 
upon  learning  how  much  aviation  there  was  at  Pershing's 
disposal:  the  eight  very  much  out-of-date  planes  of  our  first  aero 
squadron,  under  our  pioneer  pilot,  Captain  B.  A.  Foulois.  All 
were  expended  in  accidents  in  a  month  after  they  arrived  at 
the  border.  The  old  planes  could  not  fly  so  high  as  the  moun- 
tains where  the  Villistas  found  refuge,  as  Baker  explained  when 
he  went  before  the  Congress  asking  for  an  immediate  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  aviation.  He 
emphasized  the  value  of  military  aviation  in  developing  civil 
aviation,  and  wanted  to  buy  at  once  the  best  planes  procurable 
in  the  United  States  and  send  them  to  the  border  "to  get  the 
value  of  testing  them  under  actual  held  conditions."  9  The 
Congress  granted  him  the  money. 

As  successors  to  the  old  expended  80-horsepower  machines, 
twelve  new  Curtiss  planes  of  160-200  horsepower  flew  thirty 
thousand  miles  over  desert  and  mountains  without  a  single 
accident.  Baker  appeared  again  before  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee, saying  that  the  only  way  to  bring  our  air  service  up  to 
modern  standards  was  to  make  the  most  of  what  our  manu- 
facturers had  learned  from  European  experience,  and  to  give 
them  adequate  home  support. 

"Europe  has  very  plainly  passed  us  in  the  development  of 
the  airplane  motor,"  he  said.  "All  the  machines  made  in  this 
country  to  go  abroad  are  tried  out  as  to  motor,  and  I  am  told 
that  in  most  cases  they  take  out  the  motor  and  put  in  one  of 
their  own."  9 

ONLY  TWENTY-TWO  PLANES  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

The  Congress  heard  still  more  truths  from  Baker.  In  all,  the 
United  States  had  bought  fifty-nine  planes  since  the  original 
Wright  plane.  Of  these,  twenty-one  had  been  condemned, 
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eleven  destroyed  by  accidents  and,  including  the  four  at  Ma- 
nila, we  had  altogether  twenty-three  in  active  service.  This  was 
the  cold  fact  in  spite  of  all  the  stunt  flying  of  our  army  aviators 
that  had  been  broadcast  in  the  headlines.  Baker  said: 

"The  men  in  the  Aviation  Corps  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively comparatively  young  men,  very  young  men  indeed, 
and  they  have  been  engaged  in  an  art  desperate,  daredevil, 
hazardous  indeed,  so  that  they  have  had  an  attitude  towards 
life  and  towards  themselves  that  men  have  who  are  engaged 
in  an  especially  hazardous  service.  Being  flyers,  they  have  had 
rather  a  disposition  to  chafe  at  the  restraint  and  discipline  which 
was  made  for  more  normal  kinds  of  service,  feeling  that  they 
were  not  adapted  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  men 
who  were  not  engaged  in  so  unusual  an  occupation.  In  other 
words,  they  had  an  impatience  at  being  controlled  by  men 
who  did  not  themselves  know  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  criticize  these  young 
men.  They  are  pioneering  for  the  Army  and  the  United  States 
and  their  exploits  are  superb. 

"The  net  result  of  it  all  is  that  I  am  going  to  reorganize  the 
entire  Aviation  Section."  9 

There  was  no  trace  of  gibing  in  his  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress. His  usual  gracious  manner  was  particularly  respectful  to 
the  law-making  power.  Reasonable  men  were  reasoning  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  an  emergency.  In  view  of  "the  amazing  de- 
velopment in  the  European  war"  he  asked  for  an  adequate  ap- 
propriation, and  on  August  9,  1916,  he  finally  received  one  of 
thirteen  million  dollars.  The  flyers  took  heart  as  they  blinked  at 
so  enormous  a  sum. 

Meanwhile  he  had  begun  his  reorganization.  Colonel  George 
O.  Squier,  our  military  attache  in  London,  was  summoned 
home  to  take  charge  of  the  extension  of  aviation  simultaneously 
with  the  transfer  of  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  our  military  at- 
tache in  Berlin,  to  the  War  College.  Squier  had  early  won  a 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps;  he  had 
been  one  of  the  first  passengers  with  the  Wrights;  he  had  drawn 
the  specifications  for  the  first  planes  we  had  bought;  as  the 
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inventor  of  a  new  method  of  rapid  telegraphy  he  had  won  fame 
in  technical  circles  all  over  the  world.  With  this  background  he 
was  hailed  as  the  ideal  man  for  the  task. 

By  December  11,  1916,  he  had  actually  available  seventy-two 
machines,  and  three  hundred  and  two  ordered.  He  asked  the 
short  session  of  the  Congress  for  money  for  the  next  year.  It 
cost  $50,000  to  keep  a  plane  in  the  air  for  one  year.  We  must 
continue  our  program.  But  the  Congress,  as  we  know,  ad- 
journed without  appropriations.  Meanwhile,  Squier  had  been 
made  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps,  with  aviation  still  under  his 
direction. 

Upon  the  organization,  late  in  1916,  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  its  Advisory  Commission  of  industrial  ex- 
perts, aviation  had  prompt  attention.  A  national  aeronautic 
committee  undertook  to  bring  the  government  and  the  manu- 
facturers together.  On  March  22,  1917,  less  than  three  weeks 
before  our  entry  into  the  War,  its  chairman,  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
manufacturers,  said  that  America  had  "hardly  made  a  begin- 
ning" in  aviation. 

"No  amount  of  money  will  buy  time.  Even  the  most  generous 
preparations  would  not  open  up  the  years  we  have  passed  and 
enable  us  to  lay  carefully  the  foundations  of  a  great  industry 
and  a  great  aero  army  through  the  education  of  engineers, 
manufacturers,  teachers,  and  all  the  wide  variety  of  personnel 
required." 

Only  twelve  factories  were  then  capable  in  any  way  of  mak- 
ing airplanes,  and  these  slowly,  although  we  were  producing 
more  automobiles  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  would 
be  our  fullest  capacity  in  case  we  entered  the  War?  If  we  began 
immediately  mobilizing  material  we  could  carry  out  a  three- 
year  program  of  three  thousand  airplanes  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1918,  four  thousand  for  1919,  and  five  thousand  for  1920.  The 
pioneer  dollar-a-year  men  unanimously  agreed  that  Howard  E. 
Coffin  should  be  in  charge  of  aircraft  production.  Coffin  had 
been  the  founder  of  industrial  preparedness  and  leader  of  the 
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agitation  in  its  behalf,  and  he  was  president  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  His  boundless  energy  and  infectious 
promoting"  spirit  singularly  fitted  him  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  new  wonder  industry. 

General  Squier  and  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor  were  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  members  of  the  new  Aircraft  Production  Board 
of  which  Coffin  was  Chairman.  E.  A.  Deeds,  industrialist,  R. 
L.  Montgomery,  financier,  and  S.  D.  Waldron,  automobile 
manufacturer,  were  the  other  members.  They  began  work  on 
the  three-year  program  in  co-operation  with  the  General  Staff. 
We  were  starting  new  aviation  fields  and  new  aviation  schools, 
and  hastening  the  manufacture  of  new  training  planes,  after 
learning  all  we  could  from  the  flyers  and  flying  fields  of  Can- 
ada. Meanwhile  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Joffre  and  the 
Balfour  missions,  with  their  groups  of  experts,  who  were  dis- 
agreeing among  themselves  on  this  subject  as  much  as  they  did 
on  other  subjects. 

On  May  7,  the  French  Minister  of  War  wanted  us  to  send  one 
hundred  pilots,  five  hundred  mechanics,  and  five  hundred  en- 
listed men  to  France.  England  also  opened  her  flying  schools  to 
us.  So  far  neither  Ally  yet  urged  us  to  any  impossible  program, 
and  neither  sought  to  attach  our  aviation  units  to  its  army.  In 
appealing  to  the  Congress  for  funds  soon  after  our  entry  into 
the  War,  Squier  said: 

"After  this  war  the  armies  in  general  will  disband  or  shrink, 
but  the  Air  Service  is  going  to  stay  where  it  is  and  go  on.  It  is 
an  asset  that  is  going  to  remain.  All  we  learn  in  this  war  about 
aerial  navigation  will  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  civilization  in 
the  peace  which  follows.  It  is  the  one  point  of  permanent  gain, 
and  that  is  why  this  country  is  safe  in  putting  money  into  it." 

On  May  12  he  received  twelve  million  dollars  as  a  special 
appropriation,  while  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  asked  for 
a  much  larger  sum  as  part  of  the  Emergency  Appropriation 
Bill  which  was  not  to  pass  for  another  month. 
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WAR  EMOTION  TURNS  TO  AVIATION 

On  May  26  came  the  startling  cable  from  Premier  Ribot  of 
France,  after  the  French  heads  of  missions  had  come  and  gone, 
and  Congress  was  still  thinking  that  we  should  have  only  to 
show  our  flaa;  in  France: 

"It  is  desired  that  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
Aeronautics,  the  American  Government  should  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing program:  the  formation  of  a  flying  corps  of  4,500  air- 
planes— personnel  and  material  included — to  be  sent  to  the 
French  front  during  the  campaign  of  1918.  The  total  number 
of  pilots,  including  reserve,  should  be  5,000,  and  50,000 
mechanicians. 

"Two  thousand  planes  should  be  constructed  each  month, 
as  well  as  4,000  engines,  by  the  American  factories.  That  is  to 
say  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  16,500  planes  (of 
the  latest  type)  and  30,000  engines  will  have  to  be  built. 

"The  French  Government  is  desirous  to  know  whether  the 
American  Government  accepts  this  proposal,  which  would  al- 
low the  Allies  to  win  the  supremacy  of  the  air." 

Compared  with  this,  the  request  of  Russia  for  the  immediate 
dispatch  of  more  planes  and  pilots  than  we  had  in  existence 
had  been  quite  modest.  After  nearly  three  years  of  war  prep- 
aration in  manufacture,  France  herself  had  only  1,700  planes 
at  the  front  and  3,000  training  planes  behind  the  lines.  We 
were  expected  to  surpass  the  entire  production  of  airplanes 
and  engines  of  all  the  warring  powers.  At  the  time  we  had  two 
flying  fields  and  three  hundred  planes  of  all  kinds,  and  fewer 
than  one  hundred  trained  pilots. 

Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  planes  of  the  latest  type  and 
24,000  engines  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1918!  The  French 
premier  was  "desirous  to  know"  whether  we  would  accept  a 
proposal  as  fantastic  as  that  we  should  build  fifty  battleships 
and  construct  a  railroad  to  the  Amazon  within  that  period!  Of 
course,  we  would  have  liked  to  comply  with  this  as  well  as  all 
other  requests  of  the  French  government,  for  the  President  had 
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told  Joffre  that  what  he  wanted  done  we  would  do;  but  . 

Premier  Ribot  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  extreme  estimate 
of  American  sky-blue  optimism  that  America's  industrial  ca- 
pacities were  unlimited.  We  did,  however,  take  a  little  time  for 
a  survey  of  our  capacity  to  carry  out  the  Premier's  program. 
So  the  War  Department  replied  that  our  experts  were  con- 
sidering with  the  War  College  Division  "the  plans  and  esti- 
mates involved." 

How  far  would  this  sudden  demand  disorganize  our  general 
program?  How  far  would  it  take  labor,  material,  and  machin- 
ery away  from  other  forms  of  war  production?  Assuming  that 
the  Congress  would  provide  the  money,  was  it  within  the  range 
of  achievement  when  we  were  dealing  with  a  product  of  which 
we  had  so  little  experience? 

The  industrialists  could  not  answer  such  questions  without 
knowing  specifically  what  the  latest  types  were — and  leading 
Allied  experts  in  America  could  not  tell  them,  because  they 
themselves  could  not  agree  at  all  on  this  detail,  with  new  and 
better  types  appearing  so  frequently.  The  Aircraft  Board 
sounded  out  all  the  industrial  committees  as  to  available  ma- 
terial. Half-finished  and  finished  reports  had  to  be  cast  away 
and  entirely  new  ones  made  in  answer  to  inquiries  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  After  all,  the  industrialists  had  the  final  word — 
they  had  to  make  the  engines  and  the  planes. 

Foulois,  for  the  aviation  service,  sat  up  night  after  night 
over  the  estimates  in  conference  with  all  concerned.  Coffin 
became  convinced  that  America  could  carry  out  Ribot's  pro- 
gram if  her  spirit  were  aroused  and  if  the  Congress  provided 
enough  funds.  Meanwhile,  Baker  waited  as  we  went  on  with 
our  original  program.  There  was  enough  of  chaos  to  be  re- 
solved into  order  without  further  contributions  of  mixed  plans 
and  purposes,  and  fantastic  schemes,  to  endanger  the  policy  of 
a  strong  army,  with  all  branches  in  proper  proportion,  on 
which  he  was  so  determined.  And  he  did  not  want  to  make 
foolish  promises  to  the  French,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  timidity  and  procrastination. 

Our  decision  was  the  more  difficult  because  French  experts 
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could  hardly  give  frank  answers  at  a  time  when  any  fillip  to 
low  French  morale  would  be  welcome.  Word  that  we  were 
to  send  an  armada  of  airplanes  would  stir  French  imagination 
and  stiffen  French  endurance.  The  French  people,  who  as  a 
martial  race  in  daily  association  with  soldiers  instinctively  un- 
derstood how  long  it  would  take  to  make  an  army  out  of  the 
raw,  viewed  America,  though  she  might  lack  trained  soldiers, 
as  the  land  of  skyscrapers,  magical  industrial  power,  and  co- 
lossal resources  which  very  likely  could  make  airplanes  by  the 
thousand,  with  the  two-gun  men  of  the  motion  pictures  learn- 
ing how  to  be  pilots.  One  thousand — five  thousand — or  twenty 
thousand — any  of  these  would  be  welcome  to  hard-pressed 
France.  Aid  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

From  American  enthusiasts  the  French  had  confirmation  of 
the  mighty  part  our  planes  would  play.  On  June  8  Coffin  was 
the  spokesman  at  an  aviation  luncheon  in  New  York  to  emi- 
nent editors  and  the  heads  of  press  associations.  "The  future 
history  of  the  world's  nations  may  be  influenced  by  your  ac- 
tion," he  said.  A  series  of  smashing  news  stories  were  in  order. 
"Mere  numbers  of  men  count  little  in  this  great  struggle.  The 
land  may  be  trenched  and  mined;  guns  and  bayonets  form  an 
impossible  barrier.  The  sea  may  be  mined  and  netted,  and  the 
submarine  may  lurk  in  its  depths.  But  the  highways  of  the  air 
are  free  lanes,  unconquered  as  yet  by  any  nation.  America's 
great  opportunity  lies  before  her.  The  road  to  Berlin  lies 
through  the  air.  The  eagle  must  end  this  war." 

Then  began  the  drive  to  make  us  air-war-minded.  Conserva- 
tive newspapers  were  carrying  such  headlines  as  these:  "Give 
our  Airmen  a  Chance!"  "First  of  All,  Airplanes!"  "Get  the  Air- 
planes Ready!"  The  soil  was  ready  for  the  sowing.  At  first,  in 
the  War,  planes  had  been  used  only  for  scouting;  but  now  the 
aces  of  combat,  though  corps  commanders'  names  were  un- 
known, had  become  the  famous  knights  and  prophets  of  a  new 
era  in  warfare  which  would  do  the  work  of  both  infantry  and 
artillery.  The  Scientific  American  seriously  reported  a  non- 
recoil  six-inch  gun  mounted  on  a  plane  as  a  promise  of  the 
armada  of  our  dreams.  Although  the  French  General  Staff 
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might  be  dropping  an  eyelid  when  it  asked  for  more  flying 
power  from  us  than  all  Europe  could  produce,  there  was  no 
balking  American  confidence. 

That  old  Wright  plane  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  our  faith.  We  had  begun  the  world 
miracle  of  flight;  we  should  make  it  a  miracle  in  waging  war. 
France  had  given  us  the  automobile.  We  had  given  her  the 
airplane.  Now  we  should  repeat  for  the  airplane  what  we  had 
done  in  automobile  mass-production.  A  reminder  of  the  time  it 
took  to  make  a  new  model  automobile  engine  and  car,  and  a 
plant  to  manufacture  them  before  mass-production  could  be- 
gin, would  have  been  an  unwelcome  brake  on  our  enthusiasm. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Information  had  a  subject  about 
which  the  public,  and  therefore  the  press,  could  not  have 
enough.  In  1917  American  genius  had  found  a  way  to  express 
itself  as  it  had  in  1862  in  the  Ericsson  monitor,  which  revolu- 
tionized naval  warfare  with  its  revolving  turret. 

The  plane  would  be  the  sling  of  the  unprepared  David 
against  the  militaristic  German  Goliath.  In  face  of  the  shortage 
of  shipping,  our  planes  and  motors  would  require  little  ton- 
nage in  transport  compared  with  armies  and  their  munitions. 
Our  youth  might  be  saved  from  death,  wounds,  and  misery  in 
the  trenches  by  our  aviators  in  a  war  which,  after  all,  was  not 
for  the  defense  of  our  own  soil.  Now  the  Signal  Corps  did  not 
want  for  candidates  to  be  air  pilots.  Aviation  had  become  the 
corps  d' elite.  But  where  should  we  find  the  training  planes  and 
instructors? 

Public  enthusiasm  fed  public  impatience  pressing  at  the 
doors  of  the  War  Department,  as  Baker's  files  reveal.  Our  in- 
dustrialists were  infected  with  the  general  enthusiasm.  They 
saw  the  French  program  as  a  challenge  to  our  industrial  power 
to  excel  itself.  In  our  national  mood,  to  say  "impossible"  to  any- 
thing had  become  treason.  Coffin  and  Squier  presented  their 
estimates  for  the  gigantic  total  appropriation  to  be  embodied 
in  a  special  bill,  which  had  the  formal  approval  of  the  General 
Staff  and  the  War  College  Division.  General  Kuhn,  chief  of 
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those  detached  experts  of  the  War  College,  in  his  memorandum 
said: 

"Air  supremacy  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the  present  war 
that  we  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
presented.  The  War  College  Division  has  carefully  considered 
the  plan  from  the  viewpoint  of  practicability  and  of  possible 
interference  with  the  plans  for  organizing,  equipping,  train- 
ing and  transporting  a  force  of  1,000,000  men  to  the  theater  of 
war.  On  these  questions,  the  War  College  Division  has  neces- 
sarily been  forced  to  accept  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  special- 
ists of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  and  the  Munition  Board 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country.  While  per- 
sonally not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  plans  of  the  Signal  Corps 
can  be  fully  realized  in  the  time  indicated,  and  that  they  will 
not  affect  plans  of  organization  and  equipment  more  than  in- 
dicated in  the  memorandum  of  the  War  College  Division,  I 
am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  approved. 
Even  if  the  plans  should  not  be  fully  realized,  they  constitute 
a  project  worthy  of  the  United  States  and  will  inevitably  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  air  su- 
premacy." 10 

The  statesmanship  of  war!  What  would  the  public  say  if  the 
program  failed,  and  what  would  it  say  if  we  refused  to  grant 
the  wish  of  our  ally  France,  and  disaster  came?  With  all  the 
Staff,  the  War  College,  and  the  dollar-a-year  men  united, 
Baker  on  June  21  wrote  to  the  President: 

"Recent  appropriations  have  been  generous  as  compared 
with  earlier  ones  to  this  new  service.  There  are  now  established 
in  eight  colleges  of  the  country  preliminary  training  courses 
in  which,  in  all,  at  present  about  800  young  men  are  receiv- 
ing theoretical  preparatory  training.  The  course  is  eight  weeks 
in  length  and  will  be  repeated  with  fresh  bodies  of  students 
continuously.  There  are  in  process  of  construction  four  large 
training  fields  with  others  projected  to  which  these  students 
will  come  from  the  collegiate  schools  for  training  in  actual 
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flight.  After  four  months'  residence  in  these  training  camps,  the 
graduates  will  be  ready  for  a  completion  of  their  training  in 
France  under  actual  battle  conditions  and  with  combat  ma- 
chines. 

"The  production  end  involves  large  industrial  activity  in 
this  country  with  certain  finishing  processes  carried  on  in 
France,  so  that  the  latest  improvements  in  air  craft  can  be  in- 
stalled upon  the  machines  and  use  can  be  made  of  the  expe- 
rienced mechanics  of  France  who  have  been  working  since  the 
beginning  of  the  War  in  this  art.  In  order  to  secure  a  diversion 
of  adequate  industrial  capacity  from  present  occupations  to  this 
new  production,  a  continuing  program  is  necessary,  as  a  long 
period  is  needed  to  revamp  an  industrial  establishment  and 
supply  it  with  the  necessary  special  tools,  jigs,  dies,  etc.  for 
quantity  production  of  a  new  device. 

"The  total  amount  proposed  to  be  asked  from  Congress  for 
the  program  involving  training  fields,  personnel,  production 
of  training  machines,  production  and  arming  of  combat  ma- 
chines, maintenance  in  France,  repairs  and  duplication  of  parts, 
etc.  aggregates  $639,000,000.  I  have  gone  over  the  figures  with 
General  Squier,  General  Kuhn,  and  Mr.  Coffin,  and  am  satisfied 
that  their  plan  will  lead  to  the  immediate  and  effective  speed- 
ing up  of  our  contribution  to  this  essential  phase  of  war 
activity." 

The  President  gave  his  assent,  and  the  administration  as  well 
as  the  War  Department  was  behind  the  bill  for  the  stupendous 
sum  which  was  asked  from  the  Congress  on  the  heels  of  its 
passage,  at  last,  of  the  great  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill. 

In  his  support  of  the  aviation  bill  before  the  Congress,  Baker 
said: 

"It  lives  up  to  all  America's  traditions  of  doing  things  on  a 
splendid  scale;  it  will  put  us  on  our  mettle,  from  the  point  of 
view  both  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  of  individual  daring 
and  initiative.  .  .  . 

"The  War  Department  is  behind  this  program  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  at  its  command." 

He  could  not  quite  share  the  optimism  of  the  enthusiasts  that 
aviation  would  win  the  War;  but  it  would  help  to  win  it. 
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Squier  talked  of 

"winged  cavalry  sweeping  across  the  German  lines  and 
smothering  their  trenches  with  a  storm  of  lead,  which  would  put 
the  'Yankee  punch'  into  the  War.  .  .  .  Sweep  the  Germans  from 
the  sky,  blind  the  Prussian  cannon,  and  the  time  will  be  ripe  to 
release  an  enormous  flock  of  flying  fighters  to  raid  and  destroy 
military  camps,  ammunition  depots,  and  military  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds." 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  had  discovered  the 
North  Pole,  considered  the  airplane  to  be  "the  quickest  and 
cheapest  antidote  for  the  submarine  menace."  He  predicted 
that  in  the  near  future  our  air  service  would  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Army  and  Navy  combined,  and  went  on  to  say: 

"Our  plan  contemplates  maintaining  a  constant  raiding  patrol 
over  the  enemies'  territory  for  fifty  miles  back  of  the  fighting 
lines.  If  we  build  the  quantities  of  machines  for  which  we 
have  the  capacity  and  train  our  thousands  of  available  men,  we 
can  tear  up  the  enemies'  communication  lines  and  prevent 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies." 

Possibly  the  most  influential  speech  in  Congress  during  the 
War — at  any  rate,  the  most  dramatic  in  its  effect — was  that 
made  by  Representative  James  R.  Mann,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, the  veteran  minority  leader,  which  carried  his  party  with 
him: 

"I  can  see  no  possibility  in  the  near  future  of  the  starving  out 
of  the  Allies — England  or  France.  I  can  see  no  way  for  the 
German  Army  to  break  through  the  line  into  France  on  the 
Western  front.  I  can  see  no  way  for  the  Allied  army  to  break 
through  the  German  Army  on  the  Western  front  under  any 
existing  standards  of  warfare.  But  here  is  an  unknown  quantity 
— the  use  of  flying  machines.  No  one  knows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  it.  No  one  knows  its  limitations.  No  one  knows 
its  possibilities.  Did  you  ever  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke?  Sometimes 
it  turns  out  very  fortunately;  sometimes  with  the  loss  of  money 
invested.  And  I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  with  our 
country  when  we  can  afford  to  spend  an  immense  sum  of  money 
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in  trying  out  the  control  of  the  air  [applause]  and  see,  first, 
whether  that  will  give  us  control  of  the  battle  front;  second, 
whether  it  will  strike  demoralization  and  produce  revolution 
in  Germany  itself." 

"Strike  demoralization  and  produce  revolution  in  Ger- 
many!" The  hope  of  some  event,  some  miracle,  still  survived  in 
Congressional  thought,  as  in  response  to  the  public  will  and  to 
the  cries  of  "Vote!"  "Vote!"  the  bill  for  the  $639,000,000 
passed  both  Houses,  and  on  July  24,  1917,  the  President's  sig- 
nature made  it  a  law. 

"It  is  just  possible  we  cannot  get  a  full  equipment  of  air- 
planes within  the  time,"  said  Coffin,  "but  we  shall  have  enough 
to  get  a  part  of  the  men  in  the  air,  and  shall  not  be  seriously 
handicapped  the  first  few  weeks  if  we  do  not  have  a  full 
quota." 

The  public  did  not  pause  to  consider  qualifications.  It 
thrilled  over  the  dramatic  reports  of  a  group  of  experts  being 
shut  up  in  a  room  until  they  had  designed  the  marvelous  new 
motor  to  which  we  were  to  give  the  name  of  Liberty.  But  our 
experts  were  proceeding  on  sounder  lines,  and  in  the  light  of 
their  information.  We  found  that  the  Germans  had  concen- 
trated on  eight  types  of  aircraft  engine,  and  that  the  French  and 
English  had  in  process  of  production,  or  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment, eighty-three  types.  We  would  concentrate  on  the 
mass-production  of  two  types,  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of 
twelve  cylinders.  The  Allied  experts  said  the  eight  would  be 
the  best  for  the  front  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Deeds  and  Waldron 
called  J.  G.  Vincent  and  E.  J.  Hall,  both  experts  in  internal 
combustion  motors,  to  a  conference.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  was  roused  from  his  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  order  to  give  his  advice.  In  three  days  a 
design  had  been  completed.  Then  layout  drawings  were  done 
in  detail,  and  the  parts  for  the  engine  were  put  in  experimen- 
tal manufacture. 

Deeds  went  to  Henry  Ford — the  "Peace  Ship"  Ford — and 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  find  a  method  to  save  the  trouble  of 
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boring  cylinders  out  of  steel  blocks.  Ford  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  for  a  while  and  then  said,  "If  that's  the  thing  for  me 
to  do,  I'll  try  to  do  it."  He  returned  in  a  few  days  with  a  drawn 
tube  of  steel  which  stood  the  tests.11 

There  was  no  magic  even  in  this;  and  there  could  be  no 
magic,  as  we  shall  see,  in  carrying  out  that  stupendous  program 
in  a  branch  of  war  preparations  which  must  be  so  supremely 
subject  to  mechanical  changes  and  the  mutations  of  war-emotion 
in  relation  to  action  at  the  front. 
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HEALTH,  MORALS,  RELIGION 

The  trusteeship  of  the  Secretary  for  all  the  young  men  entering 
the  training  camps  involved  much  beyond  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  supplies,  and  more  than  arms  and  training  which 
should  win  victory  with  the  minimum  cost  in  death  and 
wounds.  Baker  was  thinking  in  broader  terms  than  sheer  mate- 
rial efficiency  which  reckons  the  cost  of  preparing  a  soldier  for 
action  as  economic  and  military  waste  if  sickness  absents  him 
from  the  ranks  in  battle. 

Certain  habits  which  the  public  has  ever  associated  with 
soldiering  might  be  restrained.  Some  good  might  be  wrought 
out  of  the  evil  of  war  through  the  effect  of  the  right  kind  of 
army  regime  on  the  recruit.  If  he  escaped  permanently  disa- 
bling wounds  and  disease,  then  proper  nutrition,  exercise,  and 
regular  hours  might  improve  him  physically;  the  tone  of  his 
associations  might  give  him  a  sounder  and  broader  sense  of 
civic  duty  and  human  fellowship. 

Assuredly  modern  preventive  medicine  and  sanitation  would 
relieve  the  camps  from  many  of  the  epidemics  of  the  past;  but 
the  experience  of  the  British  army,  with  its  excellent  general 
medical  and  sanitary  service,  had  duplicated  our  own  in  past 
wars  in  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  infection  which  return- 
ing soldiers  pass  on  to  future  generations.  When  it  was  touch- 
and-go  whether  or  not  the  British  could  hold  the  Ypres  line, 
and  all  available  men  were  needed  at  the  front,  large  numbers 
were  humiliatingly  confined  in  barbed  wire  enclosures  at  the 
rear  as  a  warning  and  a  punishment.  The  cause  of  their  inca- 
pacity, which  a  past  era  considered  as  unmentionable  in  public 
print,  in  mixed  gatherings,  or  even  between  parents  when  their 
own  son  might  be  a  victim,  had  been  included  by  1917  as  one 
of  the  curses  to  be  called  aloud  by  its  own  name  in  the  candor 
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which  scientific  progress  ushered  in  with  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Through  all  time  venereal  disease  had  robbed  commanders 
of  battalions  which  might  have  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  Sail- 
ors had  borne  it  on  voyages  of  trade  and  discovery  to  ports 
from  which  it  spread  as  a  factor  in  the  extinction  of  native 
races.  It  had  accounted  for  the  failure  of  many  overseas  expe- 
ditions whose  soldiers  ranged  the  dives  of  back  streets  before 
they  marched  inland.  It  had  incapacitated  one-third  of  an 
American  regiment  in  the  early  period  of  our  operations  in  the 
Philippines.  Some  British  regiments  in  France  had  had  as  high 
a  percentage. 

Since  the  Spanish  War  science  had  developed  a  prophylaxis 
whose  prompt  application  after  exposure  would  prevent  vene- 
real infection.  Its  adoption  as  compulsory  in  our  Army  ran 
afoul  of  inherited  Anglo-Saxon  compunction,  with  the  accom- 
panying argument  that  it  encouraged  sex-license  through  the 
assurance  of  impunity  for  promiscuity.  Another  influence  mil- 
itated against  its  enforcement:  the  confession  implied  by  a  visit 
to  an  Army  dispensary  embarrassed  the  soldier. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1916  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  director 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  received  reports 
of  the  bad  conditions  in  the  camps  and  towns  on  the  Mexican 
border  where  the  National  Guard  and  Regular  reinforcements 
were  being  mobilized.  Snow  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Jerome  D.  Greene  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

"Tell  Secretary  Baker  about  it!"  Greene  exclaimed.  "I'll  go 
to  Washington  with  you  and  tell  him!"  1 

Fletcher  Brockman  made  the  third  in  the  party  which  called 
on  Baker. 

"I  suggest  you  send  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  to  investigate  condi- 
tions on  the  border,"  Greene  said. 

"Do  you  think  Raymond  would  go?"  Baker  asked. 
"Certainly,  if  you  wish."  2 

As  Mayor  of  Cleveland  Baker  knew  Fosdick  for  his  work  as 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  New  York  City  and  as  investi- 
gator of  the  city  departments,  and  for  his  year's  study  of  police 
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methods  in  Europe.  And  such  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  pol- 
icy for  our  Army  in  war-time  which  was  to  irritate  the  French  sex- 
philosophy  of  Premier  Clemenceau. 

Fosdick  arrived  on  the  border  with  a  letter  from  Baker  to 
General  Funston  which  insured  its  bearer  more  than  polite 
official  courtesies.  Usually  one  Regular  commander  introduced 
him  to  another  as  "Reverend,"  which  was  the  title  they  asso- 
ciated with  anyone  on  a  mission  of  his  kind,  and  which  was  the 
real  title  of  his  brother,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  From  past 
experience  veteran  officers  readily  concluded  that  they  were 
under  the  scrutiny  of  another  pious  mischief-maker  whose  reve- 
lations of  what  he  had  seen  would  scandalize  good  people  who 
thought  that  army  camps  should  be  transformed  into  Sunday 
schools,  and  would  start  a  Congressional  storm.3  This,  as  in 
the  past,  would  lead  horrified  parents  to  dissuade  their  sons 
from  enlisting  in  the  Army. 

For  the  old  idea  prevailed  with  many  officers.  Men  would  be 
men.  "Sissies"  were  no  use  on  the  firing  line.  Soldiers  must 
have  women.  They  made  poor  soldiers  if  they  did  not  have 
women.  Some  sexual  license  was  necessary  to  keep  them  con- 
tent; and  they  were  in  no  position  to  be  choosers  in  view  of  the 
kind  of  women  whose  favors  were  for  sale  in  the  environs  of 
military  camps. 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  ARMIES 

Progressive  officers,  who  were  educating  their  men  to  the  use 
of  prophylaxis,  were  apprehensive  lest  the  "Reverend"  repre- 
sentative of  the  pacifist  Secretary  of  War  should  have  this  sci- 
entific precaution  abolished  as  official  complicity  in  promoting 
prostitution,  and  thus  impair  military  efficiency.  But  Fosdick 
understood  the  tendency  of  the  male  to  be  a  male.  He  did  not 
consider  prostitution  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned,  or  that 
sexual  desire  could  be  eliminated  by  either  proclamation  or 
prayer.  He  did  not  plan  to  use  the  Army  to  promote  the  na- 
tionalization of  any  fad.  Far  from  making  public  revelations 
which  might  introduce  all  manner  of  confusing  elements  to 
defeat  practical  reform,  his  report  on  conditions  on  the  Mex- 
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ican  border  was  strictly  confidential.  He  therefore  did  not 
mince  words  in  conveying  truths  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I 
make  some  fragmentary  quotations: 

"The  city  health  officer  of  Laredo,  who  has  charge  of  the 
physical  examination  of  the  women  in  the  district,  told  me 
that  the  town  authorities  were  preparing  for  an  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  before  the  end  of  August. 
In  El  Paso  a  new  'crib'  building  has  been  constructed  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  present  district.  In  Douglas  the  district 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the 
'cribs'  now  occupying  both  sides  of  a  fairly  long  block.  ...  In 
Nogales  a  large  wooden  'crib'  structure  was  but  recently  com- 
pleted. In  all  these  cities  the  maxim  that  prostitution  follows 
an  army  is  fully  substantiated. 

"House  after  house  is  being  opened  up  to  accommodate  an 
increase  'in  trade'  in  San  Antonio,  which  is  the  center  for  Fort 
Sam  Houston  and  the  troops  located  at  Camp  Wilson.  .  .  .  The 
restricted  district  .  .  .  covers  a  large  geographical  area.  This 
district  now  caters  almost  exclusively  to  soldiers.  It  is  accessibly 
located  not  far  from  the  center  of  town  and  is  equipped  lavishly 
with  red  lights  and  curtains.  Houses  rather  than  'cribs'  pre- 
dominate. Liquor  is  sold  in  most  of  them.  .  .  . 

"On  Tuesday  evening,  July  25,  I  walked  through  the  district 
accompanied  by  an  officer.  The  streets  and  houses  were  crowded 
with  soldiers.  I  estimated  between  five  and  six  hundred.  In 
some  houses  the  rooms  were  so  full  that  admittance  was  re- 
fused to  soldiers  at  the  front  door  and  they  were  told  to  'come 
back  in  fifteen  minutes.'  Most  of  the  soldiers  whom  I  saw  were 
young  boys.  Some  of  them  were  quite  drunk.  Members  of  the 
Provost  Guard  were  in  evidence,  but  made  no  arrests  which  I 
witnessed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  young  militiaman,  staggering 
drunk,  who  had  lost  his  hat  and  stood  shouting  on  a  street 
corner.  .  .  . 

"I  was  told  by  members  of  the  Provost  Guard  that  this  was 
not  an  unusual  night.  Saturday  night  is  worse,  while  pay-day 
night  will  bring  as  many  as  1,500  to  the  district.  .  .  .  On  Satur- 
day evening,  July  29,  on  the  country  roads  that  bound  Camp 
Wilson  on  its  north  and  west  sides  I  counted  between  twenty 
and  thirty  colored  prostitutes  soliciting  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
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jumped  over  the  fence  and  were  taken  into  the  bushes  nearby. 
.  .  .  Many  of  these  women  are  afflicted  with  a  virulent  form 
of  syphilis  known  among  the  troops  as  'Indian  syphilis.'  .  .  . 
No  uniform  policy  has  been  developed,  and  no  uniform  plan  is 
followed.  General  O'Ryan  in  command  of  the  New  York 
troops  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  presence  of  pros- 
titutes in  the  villages  where  his  troops  are  encamped.  A  military 
police  has  been  organized  with  a  detective  force,  and  any  house 
of  ill-fame  that  seeks  to  open  is  picketed  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  soldiers.  General  O'Ryan's  problem  in  this  respect  is  not 
difficult  inasmuch  as  his  troops  are  quartered  in  small  villages 
where  no  red-light  districts  have  ever  been  established.  .  .  . 

"In  Laredo,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion outnumbers  the  American  population  five  to  one  and 
where  vicious  conditions  have  long  existed,  the  commanding 
general,  with  the  advice  of  his  sanitary  officers,  has  persuaded 
the  town  authorities  to  examine  the  girls  in  the  restricted  dis- 
trict, somewhat  after  the  German  system  of  regimentation.  The 
resemblance,  however,  is  only  remote.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  women  were  examined  but  once  a  week,  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  microscopic  analysis,  and  girls  found  dis- 
eased were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  house  under  the  promise  of 
the  madam  that  they  would  not  have  intercourse  until  they 
were  well.  Moreover,  not  more  than  half  the  prostitutes  of 
Laredo  live  in  the  district,  so  that  the  examination,  so-called, 
while  creating  the  impression  among  the  soldiers  that  inter- 
course is  safe,  actually  covers  only  a  percentage  of  the  women 
in  the  traffic. 

"...  I  was  told  by  a  number  of  citizens  in  El  Paso  and 
elsewhere  that  if  the  towns  could  understand  that  the  War 
Department,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  wants  prostitution 
minimized,  a  great  deal  could  and  would  be  accomplished 
toward  that  end.  At  present  they  are  misled  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Army  officers  who,  many  of  them  unconsciously  perhaps, 
and  because  of  the  apparent  inevitableness  of  the  thing,  en- 
courage the  traffic  which  they  personally  loathe.  A  strong  word 
from  the  War  Department  would  help  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion and  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  healthier  public  opinion. 

"The  Provost  Guard  or  Military  Police  should  be  used  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  soldiers  to  any  restricted  district  com- 
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posed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  'cribs.'  The  shocking  exhibitions 
which  greet  the  eyes  of  the  passersby  in  a  'crib'  section  con- 
stitute an  inevitably  demoralizing  influence. 

"I  talked  with  young  recruits  in  the  militia — mere  boys — ■ 
whose  first  real  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  red-light  districts  was 
obtained  from  what  they  saw  in  merely  walking  through  the 
'crib'  sections  of  Douglas  and  El  Paso.  Such  a  sight  not  only 
demoralizes  if  the  opportunity  to  renew  it  is  continually  and 
immediately  at  hand,  but  it  leaves  a  scar  on  a  man's  life  which 
he  can  never  efface.  Men  go  to  see  the  sights  from  the  street 
who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  never  dream  of  en- 
terins:  a  regular  house  of  ill-fame.  The  'crib'  sections  should  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  the  Army.  The 
Provost  Guard  could  starve  out  such  districts  in  a  week. 

"Army  officials  should  under  no  circumstances  tolerate  or 
sanction  such  farcical  examination  of  prostitutes  as  is  carried 
on  in  Laredo  and  Douglas.  It  is  too  crude  and  unscientific  to  be 
of  any  value.  No  prophylactic  benefit  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished by  it,  while  the  fact  that  it  is  a  measure  approved  by 
the  Army  sanitary  officers  breeds  the  belief,  now  widely  held 
among  the  soldiers  at  the  two  places  above-named,  that  the 
traffic  is  safe.  So  clumsy  an  attempt  to  ape  the  continental  system 
of  control — itself  in  the  discard — can  produce  nothing  but  bad 
results.  .  .  ." 

These  were  the  stark  facts  which  no  officer  could  deny,  and 
with  which  the  commander  of  the  Southern  Department  must 
be  familiar.  Previous  experience  had  taught  Army  command- 
ers the  error  of  any  action,  however  morally  defensible  the  pur- 
pose, that  might  be  construed  as  infringing  the  established 
rights  of  civil  authority,  which  was  theoretically  as  much  vested 
in  a  municipality's  control  of  its  red-light  district  as  of  its  fire 
department.  Senators  and  representatives,  as  the  spokesmen  for 
mayors,  had  the  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  resulting 
investigation  Washington  had  a  way  of  ruling  against  the  sol- 
dier. Secretaries  of  War  were  inclined  to  regard  good  generals 
as  the  ones  who  did  not  start  troublous  controversies,  especially 
any  controversy  over  the  problem  which  had  been  unsolvable 
through  all  time. 
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"Under  present  conditions  every  general  deals  with  the  sit- 
uation as  he  sees  fit,"  Fosdick  wrote,  "without  relation  to  any- 
thing that  any  other  division  is  doing."  He  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  "Army  officers,  physicians  of 
modern  training  and  scientific  spirit,  and  perhaps  civilians  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  problem,  to  consider  a  practical 
program,  applicable  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  han- 
dling of  the  prostitute  in  her  relation  to  the  Army."  He  would 
develop  a  scientific  prophylactic  policy  "by  which,  through  co- 
operation with  civil  authorities  and  otherwise,  the  advertise- 
ment and  artificial  excitations  surrounding  prostitution  can  be 
eliminated  and  the  soldier  reasonably  shielded  from  undue 
temptation." 

HORRIBLE  CONDITIONS  "NO  PERFECTIONIST  NOTIONS" 

The  conclusions  of  a  board  would  be  most  useful;  but  Baker 
would  not  wait  action  upon  the  reports  of  conditions.  Imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  the  report  he  wrote  to  Funston,  August 
12,  1916,  telling  him  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  command- 
ing officers  at  once: 

"The  problem  presented  by  this  report  is  not  new,  but  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  modern  mind  toward  this  subject  may  be 
said  to  be  new,  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  health  of  any  army  must  be  safeguarded  against 
the  weakness  which  comes  from  venereal  disease  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol.  Mr.  Fosdick's  suggestion  that  the  subject 
should  be  studied  by  a  competent  board  deals  of  course  rather 
with  future  conditions  than  any  present  or  immediate  relief. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  are  some  things  which  can  be  done  now 
and  ought  to  be  done. 

"At  the  outset,  I  hope  you  will  understand  that  I  have  no 
perfectionist  notions  on  any  of  these  subjects.  Having  been 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  dealing  with  both  problems  for  a  long 
time,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  gradual  and  wise  restraint 
and  restriction  is  both  more  effective  and  more  permanently 
helpful  than  sudden  and  spasmodic  attempts  at  complete  sup- 
pression. 
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"Consideration  of  remedial  measures  is  embarrassed,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  different  conditions  present  themselves  for  re- 
view at  different  places  along  the  border,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  Army  is,  in  a  sense,  a  guest  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  Army 
command  to  interfere  with  local  police  regulations  and  law- 
enforcement.  I  am,  however,  much  cheered  by  the  facts  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Fosdick  as  to  the  things  which  have  been  done 
by  General  O'Ryan  and  General  Greene.  Their  conditions  are 
somewhat  simpler  than  those  obtaining  in  the  commands  at 
the  large  cities  like  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  but  their  ex- 
ample may  be  helpful  to  other  commanders  in  small  places 
along  the  border  which  have  not  yet  been  given  this  beneficial 
discipline. 

"There  is  one  power  or  inducement  open  to  us.  The  places 
along  the  border  are  extremely  anxious  to  have  troops  stationed 
among  them,  and  of  course  discretion  as  to  the  disposition  of 
your  forces  rests  wholly  with  you.  You  can  put  them  any  place 
you  please,  in  such  numbers  as  you  determine,  and  can  with- 
draw and  remove  them  at  will.  Embarrassment  might  arise  if, 
under  your  orders,  your  subordinate  commanders  undertook 
to  interfere  with  local  police  administration;  but  no  embarrass- 
ment can  arise  if  your  commanders  call  in  those  responsible  for 
police  administration  and  notify  them  that  unless  wholesome 
conditions  are  preserved,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove 
the  troops  to  other  places;  and  this  I  would  recommend  your 
directing  your  commanders  to  do.  .  .  . 

"With  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  following  minimum  re- 
quirements: 

"1.  A  closing  of  all  saloons  at  the  legal  hour. 

"2.  A  refusal  by  saloon  keepers  to  sell  further  intoxicating 
liquor  to  men  obviously  already  under  the  influence 
of  it. 

"3.  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  to  soldiers  of  liquor  to  be 

taken  away  from  the  saloon. 
"4.  Control,  so  far  as  local  laws  permit  it,  of  the  location  of 

saloons  so  as  to  prevent  the  location  of  new  places  for 

vending  liquor  in  close  proximity  to  camps  or  Guard 

stations. 
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"Violation  of  any  of  these  regulations  ought  to  lead  to  the 
closing  of  the  saloon  in  question  by  the  local  authorities  to 
satisfy  any  promise  of  compliance  on  their  part  with  the  gen- 
eral request  from  the  commander. 

"On  the  subject  of  prostitution,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  go 
much  further.  The  following  minimum  requirements  are  en- 
tirely obtainable  if  the  local  authorities  are  willing  to  co-operate: 

"1.  A  complete  suppression  of  street  solicitation. 

"2.  The  abolition  of  all  'cribs,'  red  lights,  window  and  door 
appearances,  and  other  obvious  advertisements  of  any 
district. 

"3.  The  cessation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  a  complete  separation  of  the  business  of 
liquor-vending  from  prostitution. 

"These  minimum  requirements  might  be  given  to  the  mayor 
or  Chief  of  Police,  with  the  statement  that  the  Government  will 
not  permit  soldiers  to  remain  in  a  city  or  town  where  the  evil 
is  not  subjected  to  this  much  supervision. 

"I  think,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  method 
of  securing  local  co-operation  in  bettering  conditions,  the  army 
surgeons  and  officers  generally  ought  to  be  instructed  to  make 
an  especial  effort  to  impress  upon  young  soldiers  the  dangers 
involved.  The  whole  discipline  of  this  encampment  on  the 
border,  its  military  value  to  the  country  and  to  the  men  in- 
volved, lies  in  the  efficiency  of  their  drill,  the  perfection  of 
their  sanitation,  the  adequacy  of  their  food,  and  the  inculcation 
of  a  high  ideal  of  a  soldier's  duty  under  arms. 

"I  have  expressed  the  foregoing  views  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  an  order,  because  I  desire  to  en- 
trust to  your  discretion  the  carrying  out  of  these  views  in  a 
discreet,  effective,  and  continuous  way.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  your  reports  sent  to  me  personally  on  the  subject  and  as 
informal  as  you  care  to  make  them.  In  the  mean  time,  I  want 
you  to  realize  that  I  will  support  and  sustain  every  effort  you 
make  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  set  forth." 

"I  will  support  and  sustain" — this  was  the  phrase  that  any 
general  likes  to  hear  from  his  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  more 
irksome  the  responsibility  the  more  welcome  is  the  phrase.  He 
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likes  to  know  that  in  "passing  the  buck,"  the  buck  will  come 
to  rest  higher  up  and  not  be  returned  to  him  replete  with  non- 
committal endorsements. 

Progressive  officers  on  the  border  rejoiced  in  the  sustaining 
word  from  Washington  in  General  Orders  No.  45  of  September 
11,  1916,  removing  their  earlier*  misconceptions  of  the  nature 
of  the  "Reverend,"  or  of  that  of  his  soft-spoken  chief,  who  in 
this  order  was  giving  proof  that  he  had  "no  perfectionist  no- 
tions" in  his  aim  for  practical  results.  It  stated  that  the  cause 
of  venereal  diseases  "is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  They 
are  entirely  preventable,  and  the  Government  punishes  those 
who  expose  themselves  and  contract  a  venereal  disease  by 
prompt  stoppage  of  pay  and  restriction  of  privileges  while  un- 
der treatment.  .  .  .  All  preventive  measures  prescribed  by 
Army  Regulations  will  be  rigidly  enforced." 

With  prophylaxis  established,  the  generals  on  the  border 
who  had  the  idea  that  the  Secretary — having  cleared  his  mind 
about  the  necessity  of  removing  the  temptations  in  the  condi- 
tions that  Fosdick  had  described — would  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  were  to  have  sharp  reminders  of  their  mistaken 
judgment. 

A  FIRM  HAND  FOR  A  NEW  POLICY 

The  "Reverend"  reappeared  on  the  border  to  make  further 
reports;  and  polite  person  that  he  was,  it  was  soon  clear  that 
he,  too,  had  a  fighting  jaw  as  a  super-ambassador  on  one  sub- 
ject. His  oral  messages  from  his  chief  were  even  more  manda- 
tory than  the  written  ones.  Generals  might  be  relieved  of  com- 
mand, as  well  as  camps  removed  to  new  locations.  Fosdick  was 
talking  to  mayors  and  chiefs  of  police  as  well  as  generals,  and 
finding  some  difficulty  in  one  city  where  the  mayor  and  chief 
of  police  were  in  bitter  factional  warfare,  with  the  votes  of  a 
large  cosmopolitan  constituency,  including  many  Mexicans,  to 
be  considered. 

There  were  callers  on  the  Secretary  who  told  him  he  was 
playing  "bad  politics."  making  enemies  for  the  party,  and  over- 
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stepping  the  bounds  of  his  authority;  callers  who  were  indi- 
rectly speaking  for  all  the  interests  that  were  not  much  con- 
cerned as  to  how  soldiers  spent  their  pay  just  so  they  spent  it  in 
our  town;  and  callers  who  protested  against  making  the  na- 
tion's Army  the  partisan  of  immorality  through  prophylaxis. 

"We  have  had  some  real  battles,"  Baker  wrote  to  Thomas  L. 
Sidlo,  February  26,  1917,  "leaving  some  incurable  wounds 
upon  gentlemen  who  thought  that  it  was  inconsiderate  of  me 
not  to  overrule  the  military  and  medical  specialists." 

Possibly  the  Secretary  might  have  accomplished  more  if  he 
had  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  and  aroused  its  indig- 
nation, but  the  storm  might  have  been  only  a  whirlwind  in 
Washington  which  would  have  left  the  red-light  districts  of  the 
border  undisturbed.  He  was  doing  this  as  he  did  other  things 
■ — in  his  own  way.  He  exerted  pressure  on  the  generals  as  their 
chief;  and  appealed,  through  Fosdick,  to  the  decent  citizens  of 
the  border  cities  and  towns  to  whom  the  evil  was  just  as  loath- 
some as  to  the  citizens  of  other  communities.  Some  of  the  cyni- 
cal Regular  officers  of  the  old  school  agreed  with  local  politi- 
cians that  he  might  try  to  restrict  the  traffic  but  that  he  would 
find  in  the  end  that  he  was  enervating  the  Army,  and  that,  any- 
how, "you  can't  change  human  nature!" 

He  continued  his  goading.  On  January  10,  1917,  he  was 
writing  to  Fosdick: 

"Having  been  mayor  of  a  city  of  700,000  people,  I  am  not 
much  impressed  with  General  Bell's  [George  J.,  Jr.]  suggestion 
that  El  Paso  is  so  large  a  place  as  to  make  difficulties  insuper- 
able." 

And  he  wrote  to  General  Funston  on  February  10,  1917: 

"...  I  cannot  free  myself  from  the  feeling  that,  while  Gen- 
eral Bell  has  technically  done  all  he  could  in  this  matter,  it 
has  not  been  a  very  hearty  and  comprehending  response  to  the 
purpose  I  had  in  mind  and  which  you  so  generously  shared  and 
tried  to  effect.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  realize 
that  both  of  these  problems  have  discouraged  the  efforts  of 
many  excellent  men  by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  obtaining 
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good  results,  and  am  not  surprised  when  energetic,  sound- 
hearted,  and  otherwise  efficient  men  regard  efforts  along  this 
line  as  Utopian.  Of  course,  the  cheering  fact  about  it  all  is  that 
good  results  can  be  obtained  and  that  constant  improvement 
is  possible  if  a  rational  approach  to  the  problem  is  adopted, 
rather  than  an  extreme  procedure.  .  .  . 

"All  of  this  seems  to  me  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  our  shortly  having  to  undertake  the  training  of 
large  bodies  of  men — men  selected  probably  from  the  youth 
of  the  country,  who  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  con- 
tact with  either  the  saloon  or  the  prostitute,  and  who  will  be 
at  that  plastic  and  generous  period  of  life  when  normal  and 
wholesome  outlets  for  exuberant  physical  vitality  will  be 
readily  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  vicious  modes  of  indulgence, 
if  the  former  be  made  accessible." 

On  April  2,  1917,  four  days  before  our  entry  into  the  War, 
Baker  wrote  to  the  President  expressing  his  concern 

"whether  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Army  ought  not  to 
be  the  regular  provision  of  wholesome  recreation  so  as  pleas- 
antly and,  if  possible,  profitably  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of 
soldiers  in  camp.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  some  of  this,  but  no  com- 
prehensive program  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  provision  for  soldiers  in  camp.  I  have 
discussed  the  subject  a  number  of  times  with  Mr.  Fosdick,  and, 
of  course,  found  him  very  intelligent  in  his  comprehension  of 
it.  ...  I  have  now  asked  Mr.  Fosdick  to  go  to  Canada  and 
find  out  just  what  they  are  doing  along  this  line.  .  .  . 

"Some  months  ago  I  asked  our  military  observers  in  Europe 
to  prepare  reports  for  me  on  the  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
the  European  armies.  So  far  but  one  such  report  has  come  in, 
namely,  that  from  Russia,  where  apparently  the  only  recreation 
provided  is  community-singing  among  the  soldiers. 

"I  have  the  feeling  that  as  our  young  soldiers  are  substan- 
tially men  of  college  age,  the  experience  of  our  colleges  in  rec- 
reation will  go  a  long  way  by  analogy  to  aid  us.  Ultimately  I 
hope  to  have  at  West  Point  a  course  in  recreation  so  that  young 
officers  will  be  taught  systematically  both  the  importance  and 
the  mechanics  of  group-recreation.  This  idea  I  have  given  to 
Mr.  Fosdick,  and  it  may  be  considered  in  the  work  he  and  his 
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associates  are  going  to  do.  For  the  present,  however,  of  course, 
the  immediate  task  will  be  to  suggest  things  presently  practical 
for  such  armies  as  may  be  raised  in  the  near  future." 

When  Fosdick  returned  with  his  report,  just  after  our  entry 
into  the  War,  those  who  would  do  something  for  the  welfare 
of  the  soldiers  formed  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  eddies  that 
made  up  the  whirlpool  that  was  Washington.  They  represented 
every  religious  sect,  every  kind  of  physical-training  expert, 
every  national  and  local  welfare  organization,  and  ambitious 
and  devoted  persons  with  contradictory  plans,  unsupported  by 
actual  experience  of  army  psychology,  who  were  forming  new 
organizations  and  committees.  Many  who  had  not  thought  of 
bettering  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border  for  our  Regulars 
and  National  Guard  had  developed  an  acute  interest  in  the 
subject  now  that  we  were  in  the  World  War.  Some  would  have 
a  national  prohibition  act  passed  at  once,  and  some  thought 
that  all  good  soldiers  ought  to  be  allowed  a  drink  occasionally. 
There  were  women  who  wanted  to  run  canteens,  and  women 
who  wanted  to  do  nursing  though  they  had  had  no  training  as 
nurses. 

Pacifists  would  not  have  the  savage  instincts  of  recruits  de- 
veloped by  the  militarists;  they  would  have  our  soldier  a  gentle 
fellow  who  would  not  be  too  rough  with  the  enemy,  if  we 
ever  did  send  any  troops  to  France.  If  all  the  welfare  workers 
had  been  given  a  free  hand  the  camps  would  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  dancing  pavilions,  chapels,  evangelistic  meetings, 
motion-picture  shows,  and  lecture  platforms;  and  within  the 
camps  the  awkward  squads  at  drill  would  have  been  stumbling 
over  civilians  who  sought  to  minister  to  the  soldier's  comfort, 
entertainment,  and  moral  improvement.  Welfare  work,  spy- 
hunting,  and  propaganda  were  the  three  branches  to  which 
people  who  had  no  special  training  to  do  their  bits  in  other 
fields  naturally  turned.  Fosdick  wrote: 

"In  New  York  City,  for  example,  no  fewer  than  seven 
different  agencies  are  actually  preparing  to  play  some  part  in 
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connection  with  this  question,  and  unless  their  endeavors  are 
centralized  and  co-ordinated  through  some  clearing  committee, 
infinite  confusion  is  bound  to  result." 

The  Regular  Army  officers  favored  exclusion  of  all  civilian 
organizations  from  welfare  activities,  which  they  wanted  to 
have  militarized  no  less  than  every  other  detail  of  the  soldier's 
existence.  This  would  have  been  the  simple  way.  It  would  have 
left  the  welfare  workers  no  one  to  minister  to  except  munition 
workers  and  the  dependents  of  soldiers;  and  no  one  of  them 
would  have  reached  France  except  in  an  Army  uniform  under 
Army  orders.  But  this  plan  would  have  removed  the  last  in- 
fluence that  the  civil  world  had  over  its  youth  which  a  non- 
military  democracy  had  turned  over  to  the  military  autocracv. 

Britain  had  had  at  the  outset  the  same  surfeit  of  volunteer 
welfare  workers.  As  her  army  grew  and  her  efforts  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  increasingly  desperate  struggle,  no  one  lacked 
for  occupation;  and  no  one  did  in  our  land  by  the  summer  of 
1918. 

The  momentary  problem  for  Fosdick,  as  for  every  other  or- 
ganizer of  war  zeal,  was  co-ordination  and  concentration.  His 
report  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
seven  on  training-camp  activities  whose  chairman  should  be 
the  executive.  He  attached  a  list  of  twenty-two  leaders  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  welfare,  from  pageantry  and  drama  to 
sex-education,  from  which  the  seven  might  be  chosen.  The 
pageantry  and  drama  would  have  brought  a  grin,  perhaps  ac- 
companied by  a  little  brimstone,  from  some  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  border  and  Indian  campaigns,  who  always  wanted 
the  premise  that  they  were  hard-boiled  understood  at  the  out- 
set of  a  conversation.  As  they  saw  it,  top-sergeants  would  supply 
all  the  necessary  drill  in  the  kind  of  pageantry  and  drama  that 
armies  stage. 

In  his  report,  which  was  the  charter  for  all  our  training- 
camp  activities,  Fosdick  would  have  a  single  agency  responsible 
for  all  activities  within  the  camps;  this  would  prevent  the 
duplications  in  a  single  camp  which  "would  arise  from  the 
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presence  of  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  M.  H.  A., 
the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  etc.,  .  .  .  when  di- 
vided efforts  would  be  so  objectionable  to  the  Army."  There 
should  be  a  uniform  policy  for  all  camps.  The  sale  of  liquor 
should  be  forbidden  within  two  miles  of  any  camp. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  had  taken  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing a  half-mile  zone  on  the  representation  of  Captain  J.  A. 
Baer,  who  on  March  22,  1917,  described  the  conditions  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Plattsburg  camp,  not  far  from  the  Canadian 
border,  as  resembling  those  on  the  Mexican  border.4  He  said: 
"In  God's  name,  and  our  country's,  gentlemen,  relieve  us  of  the 
menace  to  health,  discipline,  morals,  and  the  manhood  of  our 
land  that  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  defend  us." 

Commanding  officers'  views  on  the  subject  were  so  varied 
that  Fosdick  would  not  leave  the  problem  of  prostitution  to 
their  individual  discretion.  In  this,  too,  there  should  be  a  uni- 
form policy  as  a  complement  to  military  efficiency  in  war  and 
of  returning  the  soldier  to  his  home  a  better  man  than  when 
he  left  it.  Temptation  to  sexual  excess  should  be  removed,  but 
those  who  succumbed  must  use  the  prophylaxis  or  suffer  pun- 
ishment. The  modern  self-restraint  of  youth  in  training  for 
athletic  contests  bore  down  the  old  contention  that  soldiers 
must  have  women  to  be  brave.  In  spite  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
rabbit  which  bears  rabbits,  the  lion,  which  does  not  breed  so 
often,  bears  lions.  A  night  in  a  brothel  is  as  poor  a  preparation 
for  a  machine-gunner  going  into  action  as  for  a  football  quar- 
terback before  a  critical  game. 

Baker  confirmed  Fosdick's  recommendations,  and  made  him 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
whose  authority  he  would  support  as  the  buffer  between  him 
and  criticism  as  he  supported  that  of  Pershing. 

The  Draft  Act  made  the  presence  of  prostitutes  and  the  sale 
of  liquor  illegal  in  the  vicinity  of  a  military  camp.  We  had 
perhaps  even  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  men  we 
drafted  than  to  those  who  had  volunteered.  Relaxation  ana 
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September  20,  1917. 


Dear  Mr.  Fosdiclc 

As  thi3  letter  is  anonymous  I  can  not  tall  you  the  name  of  the 
man  who  has  discovered  that  segregated  districts  are  "God-provided  means" 
for  the  prevention  of  the  violation  of  innocent  jirls  by  man  who  are  exer- 
cising their  "God-given  passions;"  but  the  letter  is  rather  an  interesting 
specimen  of  muddle-headedness  unless,  as  seems  possible,  it  vras  written  by 
somebody  who  \»ould  lik«  to  have  a  commercial  interest  in  a  tenderloin  en- 
terprise. 


Cordially  yours , 


Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Chairman, 


Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 


BAKER  STATES  HIS  VIEWS  CLEARLY  ON  ONE  SUBJECT 
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change  call  the  soldier  in  his  recess  from  the  drill  and  routine 
to  which  he  surrenders  his  individuality.  "Every  soldier  comes 
to  town  every  chance  he  gets,"  as  Fosdick  had  learned  on  the 
border.  Every  evening  he  had  seen  thousands  troop  across  the 
railroad  tracks  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico.  "There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  that  town  that  could  in  any  way  legitimately 
interest  them,"  he  said.  "There  were  no  moving-picture  shows 
and  no  pool  tables,  no  place  where  they  could  write  letters  or 
read,  no  place  where  they  could  purchase  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine." 5  They  had  been  deprived  of  home  associations,  the 
friendships  of  neighbors,  and  customary  pastimes.  They  went 
into  the  red-light  district  because  it  had  no  competition.  Fos- 
dick set  up  the  competition  of  hostess  houses  against  the 
brothel;  he  organized  all  the  welfare  workers  and  entertainers 
into  an  army  that  served  the  Army. 

Inevitably  the  War  Department  received  protests  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  "men  will  be  men"  policy.  Baker  wrote  to 
Fosdick,  September  20,  1917: 

"As  the  enclosed  letter  is  anonymous  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  man  who  has  discovered  that  segregated  districts 
are  'God-provided  means'  for  the  prevention  of  the  violation  of 
of  innocent  girls  by  men  who  are  exercising  their  'God-given 
passions';  but  the  letter  is  rather  an  interesting  specimen  of 
muddle-headedness  unless,  as  seems  possible,  it  was  written  by 
somebody  who  would  like  to  have  a  commercial  interest  in  a 
tenderloin  enterprise." 

Fosdick's  was  a  task  in  which  an  unobtrusive  personality  was 
as  much  of  an  asset  as  it  was  in  the  Secretary's;  a  task  which 
had  to  deal  within  its  own  corps  with  the  relations  of  all  the 
religious  sects  and  the  conflicting  initiatives  of  dreamers  and 
specialists,  and  had  to  deal  as  well  as  with  European  Allies, 
and  sometimes  with  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  Army  com- 
manders. When  Fosdick  intimated  that  another  man  might 
take  his  place  so  that  he  could  go  into  the  Army  as  a  soldier, 
Baker  said  "No!" — then  "Orders!"  Fosdick  was  past  draft  age. 
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TRAINING  CIVIL  DOCTORS  IN  ARMY  WAYS 

No  analogy  is  so  free  of  qualification  as  that  between  con- 
ditions on  the  Mexican  border  before  our  entry  into  the  War, 
and  the  conditions  in  our  Army  in  1917-18. 

"It  is  the  things  that  did  not  happen  that  were  the  best 
things  about  it,"  Baker  wrote  on  February  26,  1917,  to  Thomas 
L.  Sidlo,  with  reference  to  the  mobilization  on  the  Mexican 
border.  "For  instance,  we  did  not  have  camp  fever,  or  typhoid, 
or  any  other  epidemic;  we  did  not  have  bad  meat,  or  depreda- 
tions on  the  Mexicans  or  the  civilian  population  of  Texas.  But 
if  one  were  to  point  to  any  of  these  things  as  virtues  the  audience 
would  straightway  forget  1898  and  look  surprised  that  anyone 
should  suggest  such  a  thing  as  having  been  possible." 

Our  Army  Medical  Corps,  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon 
General  William  C.  Gorgas,  the  victor  over  yellow  fever  and 
malaria  in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  pestilential 
Isthmus,  must  also  expand  its  organization  of  doctors,  surgeons, 
and  dentists  for  the  care  of  the  new  Army.  It  might  be  reasoned 
that,  although  our  youth  were  going  to  the  training  camps,  we 
had  no  more  men  to  be  ill  than  before  we  entered  the  War, 
just  as  there  were  no  more  mouths  to  be  fed;  even  that  young 
doctors,  with  small  practices,  could  look  after  far  more  patients 
than  in  peace-time,  since  they  had  only  to  preside  at  the  morn- 
ing sick  report,  or  pass  along  the  corridor  of  an  Army  hospital 
to  attend  a  case.  A  doctor  could,  by  dropping  a  slacker's  jaw, 
find  him  physically  fit;  and  could  break  the  heart  of  a  gallant 
man  by  finding  him  physically  unfit.  A  doctor  had  the  first 
turn  at  the  recruit,  and  the  last  turn  at  him  before  his  dis- 
charge, in  writing  the  terse  reports  which  are  now  in  the  steel 
filing  cabinets  where  the  nation  keeps  the  records  of  its  World 
War  soldiers;  bent  over  the  wounded  man  after  he  fell,  and 
classified  him  at  the  first-aid  stations;  decided  his  fate  on  the 
operating  table;  and  patched  him  up  to  go  back  and  fight  again 
or  so  that  he  could  earn  his  living  in  civil  life.  One  army  with 
doctors  opposed  to  another  without  doctors,  would  have  only 
to  wait  for  the  enemy  to  die  from  disease. 
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The  exemption  of  medical  students  from  the  draft  did  not 
mean  that  medical  students  kept  on  studying  if  they  could  not 
be  taken  into  the  Army  until  they  were  graduated.  The  volun- 
teer door  remained  open  to  them  although  the  draft  door  had 
been  closed.  More  than  one  medical  student  went  over  the  top 
in  France  as  a  private  soldier. 

The  draft  boards'  medical  teams  of  tubercular,  orthopedic, 
cardiomuscular,  neuropsychiatric,  dental,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  experts,  normally  examined  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
a  day.  In  the  rush  they  examined  as  many  as  one  thousand  a 
day.  Closer  sifting  began  at  the  cantonments,  where  each  batch 
of  arrivals  was  gone  over  a^ain  to  make  sure  that  none  had  a 
communicable  disease  or  illness.  After  the  final  test  they  were 
registered  in  four  classes.  Class  A  was  fit  for  immediate  service. 
Classes  B  and  C  went  into  development  battalions,  as  having 
remediable  defects,  and  D  was  discharged  as  unfit  for  duty. 
Never  had  we  had  such  a  stock-taking  of  our  young  manhood 
as  the  medical  teams  registered  in  1917-18,  a  stock-taking  that 
is  annual  in  countries  of  universal  military  conscription,  and 
which  in  our  own  country,  without  conscription,  could  at  in- 
tervals tabulate  valuable  peace-time  comparisons. 

We  were  not  so  astounded  that  one-half  of  our  recruits 
needed  dental  attention  as  by  the  large  percentage  who  re- 
sponded so  poorly  to  intelligence  tests  and  who  suffered  from 
malnutrition  and  all  manner  of  defects  which  made  them  un- 
fit. Again  we  were  having  proof  that  war  demands  as  cannon 
fodder  not  flabby  tissue  but  muscle  in  the  pink.  Not  only  regu- 
lar meals,  regular  hours,  and  systematic  exercise,  but  also 
competent  medical  and  dental  service  were  prime  factors  in 
Baker's  plan  to  get  all  the  good  possible  out  of  the  destructive 
business  of  war. 

Since  gassed  men  were  under  its  care  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  had  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  inspection  of  the 
millions  of  gas  masks  supplied  to  our  troops.  It  was  responsible 
for  general  sanitation,  whose  unpleasant  drudgery  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  glamour  of. dress  parade,  or  marches  past,  or 
the  supreme  romance  of  the  "ace"  flyer  in  aerial  battle.  Two 
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hundred  men  sleeping  in  the  same  barrack  were  very  subject 
to  epidemics,  and  an  epidemic  would  bring  more  alarm  to 
soldiers'  relatives  than  shortage  of  blankets  or  overcoats.  The 
watchdogs  of  army  cuisine  had  to  fight  persistent  flies;  to  make 
sure  that  soldiers  washed  their  mess  tins  clean,  and  that  there 
was  hot  water  in  the  cantonments  for  the  washing;  to  summon 
men  weary  with  drill  to  sanitary  police  duty;  to  keep  an  eye 
on  plumbing  and  disposal  of  sewage,  when  sewage  systems  were 
installed,  and  on  latrines  before  they  were;  to  look  after  the 
disposal  of  garbage,  that  breeding-ground  for  flies;  all  this, 
when  regular  Army  or  civil  medical  experience  could  not  fore- 
see all  the  conditions  that  would  arise  when  an  average  of 
thirty  thousand  untrained  men  were  jumped  from  civil  life 
into  a  hastily  constructed  soldier-city. 

And  no  one  had  better  reason  than  the  doctor  to  know  that 
man  is  subject  to  disagreeable  necessities,  made  even  more  dis- 
agreeable by  unpleasant  human  habits.  The  manufacturer  of 
an  incinerator  might  assure  us  that  it  would  work;  but,  alas, 
in  practice  it  often  did  not  work  any  better  than  some  of  the 
boasted  sewage-disposal  systems  did.  Moreover,  when  the  fuel 
shortage  came  it  was  found  that  incinerators  consumed  too 
much  fuel. 

If  it  should  ever  happen  that  summer  heat  tainted  food, 
there  would  immediately  go  up  from  terrified  parents  the  cry 
that  "our  boys  are  being  poisoned!"  A  sharp  eye  must  be  kept 
on  everything  that  went  into  the  kitchens,  as  well  as  on  the 
cooking  itself.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  assigned  men 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  inspect  the  meat  that 
was  kept  on  the  sidings  in  refrigerator  cars  until  refrigerating 
plants  could  be  built.  And  veterinarians  must  be  on  the  watch 
against  animal  epidemics  in  the  stalls  for  the  artillery  horses 
and  the  transport  mules.  Wooden  troughs,  a  source  of  infec- 
tion, must  be  replaced  by  concrete  troughs.  The  dreadful 
glanders  might  so  reduce  the  number  of  horses  as  to  stop  artillery 
training  or  prevent  the  artillery  from  going  to  France.  In  July 
the  amount  of  manure  and  refuse  removed  from  Camp  Sher- 
man amounted  to  just  short  of  a  million  pounds. 
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But  this  was  only  in  camp.  The  cruelly  detached  role  of  the 
non-combatant,  who  was  under  fire  but  could  not  fire  back, 
did  not  belong  to  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  welfare  organiza- 
tion, but  to  the  Medical  Corps  exclusively.  The  reserve  medi- 
cal officers  must  know  how  to  command  their  own  soldiers. 
They  might  know  already  how  to  make  a  sanitary  camp,  but 
the  fastidious  Regular  superiors  demanded  that  it  should  also 
look  military.  A  doctor  could  not  step  untrained  into  such  an 
organization,  whose  discipline  was  inevitably  military.  Its 
soldiers  must  be  disciplined  and  organized  no  less  than  the  in- 
fantry since  they  were  no  less  a  part  of  the  Army;  and  trained 
in  their  part  of  bearing  the  wounded  from  the  front  to  the 
dressing  stations,  and  sending  them  on  in  ambulances  and  hos- 
pital trains  until  they  reached  the  base  hospital. 

Doctors,  Army  medical  officers  say,  are  essentially  individu- 
alists who  deal  directly  with  individuals  in  a  personal  atten- 
tion whose  systemization  would  be  ruinous  in  civil  practice. 
They  cannot  turn  over  a  diagnosis  or  an  operation  to  a  private 
secretary  as  they  would  a  letter  to  be  answered.  While  the  can- 
didates for  the  Line  officers  were  being  examined,  so  were  the 
candidates  for  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  medical  section  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  under  Dr.  Franklin  Martin  assisting, 
as  well  as  all  the  state  and  city  medical  societies. 

The  surgeons,  from  the  head  surgeons  to  orthopedists,  and 
all  specialists  from  oculists  to  psychiatrists,  were  classified  for 
hospital  service.  The  only  military  training  for  these  was  to 
know  how  to  salute,  and  even  that  was  immaterial  except  to 
Regulars.  They  came  from  rich  practices,  these  colonels,  ma- 
jors, and  captains — what  did  rank  matter  to  them? — all  the 
great  ones  of  America,  their  skill  at  the  service  of  the  poorest 
draftee,  who  might  have  his  teeth  filled  by  a  dentist  whose 
charges  at  home  were  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  dollars  an  hour,  or 
the  splinters  of  his  shattered  jaw  put  together  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  dental  surgeons. 

Early  on  the  British  front  Dr.  Varaztad  Kazanjian,  of  the 
Harvard  medical  unit,  a  graduate  of  medicine  and  of  dental 
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surgery,  had  astounded  the  British  by  his  operations  in  restor- 
ing fractured  jaws  and  maimed  faces,  and  had  set  the  example 
as  the  pioneer  for  all  the  Allied  practice  in  this  kind  of  dental 
surgery.  "When  he  got  a  case  as  a  doctor  he  cleaned  it  up  in  a 
surgical  way  and  then  did  mechanical  work  to  bring  the  parts 
back  to  normal." 

Major  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland  was  chief  surgeon  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  and  Colonel  William  L.  Keller  was  director  of  surgical 
services.  Among  the  leaders  from  civil  life,  whose  eventual 
ranks  I  give  (though  rank  mattered  so  little  to  them)  were  the 
following:  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  T.  Finney,  chief  consultant;  Col. 
George  W.  Crile,  senior  consultant  in  surgical  research;  Col. 
Arthur  C.  Christie  and  Lieut.  Col.  James  T.  Case,  senior 
consultants  in  Roentgenology;  Col.  Harvey  dishing,  senior  con- 
sultant in  neurological  surgery;  Col.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  senior 
consultant  in  orthopedic  surgery;  Col.  James  F.  McKernon, 
senior  consultant  in  ear,  nose,  and  throat  surgery;  Col.  Charles 
H.  Peck,  senior  consultant  in  general  surgery;  Col.  Hugh  H. 
Young,  senior  consultant  in  venereal  and  skin  diseases  and 
geni to-urinary  surgery;  Lieut.  Col.  Vilray  P.  Blair,  senior  con- 
sultant in  maxillofacial  surgery;  Lieut.  Col.  Allen  Greenwood, 
senior  consultant  in  ophthalmology.  In  medical  services,  Brig. 
Gen.  William  S.  Thayer,  chief  consultant;  Col.  Thomas 
R.  Boggs,  senior  consultant  in  general  medicine;  Col.  Warfield 
T.  Longcope,  senior  consultant  in  infectious  diseases;  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  senior  consultant  in  neuropsychiatry; 
Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Dexter,  senior  consultant  in  general  medi- 
cine for  poisoning  by  deleterious  gases;  Lieut.  Col.  Alfred 
E.  Cohn,  senior  consultant  in  cardiovascular  diseases;  Lieut.  Col. 
Gerald  B.  Webb,  senior  consultant  in  tuberculosis;  and  Major 
Franklin  C.  McLean,  senior  consultant  in  general  medicine. 

At  General  Ireland's  right  hand  in  France  were  Generals 
Walter  D.  McCaw,  Jefferson  R.  McKean,  James  D.  Glennan,  and 
Francis  A.  Winter. 

Those  at  home  included  Brigadier  Generals  Frank  S.  Billings, 
("Papa")  William  H.  Welch,  William  J.  Mayo,  Charles  H. 
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Mayo,  Lewis  A.  Conner,  and  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  and 
Colonel  Franklin  H.  Martin. 

All  young  doctors  who  were  to  serve  in  combat  were  to  have 
thirteen  weeks'  instruction  and  to  learn  their  drill  at  the  same 
time  as  the  men  they  were  to  command;  but  the  call  for  medi- 
cal officers  was  so  pressing  that  many  had  to  go  before  they  had 
finished  the  course.  Awaiting  them  in  France,  however,  was 
that  staff  college  regime  at  Langres  where  they  were  to  perfect 
their  education  for  service  at  the  front.  The  Medical  Corps 
had  come  into  its  own  as  in  no  other  war. 

Since  it  stood  to  reason  that  the  business  of  an  army  was  strictly 
to  fight,  there  was  a  survival  of  the  old  complaint  of  generals 
and  colonels  of  the  Line  against  turning  over  the  Army  to  the 
doctors,  who  ought  to  be  just  doctors  and  given  no  rank.  These 
doctors  never  could  have  enough  power.  Give  them  their  way  and 
there  would  be  nobody  but  stretcher  bearers  at  the  front,  with 
sanitary  trains  in  place  of  ammunition  trains. 

The  original  demand  was  that  the  Medical  Corps  should 
constitute  14.5  per  cent  of  the  total  force;  this  figure  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  reduced  to  11.5,  and  then — after  the  Armistice — to 
7.5.  That  is,  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  was  occupied  with  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  proportion  of  officers  to 
privates  being  necessarily  very  high.  The  number  grew  from 
649  upon  our  entry  into  the  War  to  more  than  40,000  at  the 
end,  including  the  dental,  sanitary,  and  veterinary  branches. 

But  we  also  had  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
with  its  experts  in  quarantine  to  keep  diseases  out  of  the 
country  and  to  fight  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  smallpox.  Its 
attitude  was  in  keeping  with  its  traditions.  Although  an  inde- 
pendent and  not  a  military  service  it  became  militarized  for 
the  War,  serving  under  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  expand- 
ing its  activities  within  fields  that  did  not  conflict  with  those  of 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  Medical  Service.  While  the  Army 
doctors  had  charge  of  sanitation  in  the  camps,  the  Public 
Health  doctors  looked  after  sanitation  in  the  areas  around  the 
camps,  keeping  up  the  battle  against  malaria  and  infection; 
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also  they  looked  after  the  sanitation  in  the  camps  of  the  work- 
ers who  were  hastily  gathered  to  build  munition  plants,  canton- 
ments, and  many  other  War  Department  projects.  Industrial 
hygienists  had  serious  work  to  do  in  studies  of  industrial  fatigue 
and  in  combating  trinitrotoluol  poisoning  which  was  incident 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  high  explosive  T.  N.  T. 

THESE  WOMEN   NEEDED  NO  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  one  class  that  practically  could  step  from  civil  life  into 
Army  service  fully  prepared  for  their  part  in  military  organiza- 
tion was  composed  entirely  of  women.  These,  the  nurses,  had 
had  three  years'  training,  as  long  a  period  as  a  French  con- 
script; making  them  veterans  by  comparison  with  the  candi- 
dates for  officers'  training  camps,  who  had  to  learn  in  three 
months  how  to  drill  the  rookies  in  the  cantonments.  There  was 
no  awkward-squad  interlude  for  these  members  of  the  corps 
d'elite  of  feminine  war  service  before  they  took  their  place 
among  the  Regulars.  Therein  lay  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  tireless  women  who  presided  at  canteens  for  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  who  had  any  part  in  any  welfare 
organization.  For  they,  and  the  expert  women  dieticians  and 
the  expert  hospital  assistants,  were  the  only  women  who  were 
strictly  in  the  Army,  obeying  its  orders,  wearing  its  uniform, 
no  less  than  sergeants  and  generals. 

They  had  learned  discipline,  hospital  discipline,  in  a  call- 
ing in  which  any  lapse  from  duty  may  mean  a  patient's  death, 
and  where  punctuality  is  enforced  by  a  stricter  dial  than  the 
factory  time-clock.  They  had  long  since  had  their  baptism  of 
fire.  They  were  already  inured  to  scenes  as  grisly  and  repellent, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  appealing  and  tragic,  as  those  of  war. 
To  them,  a  sick  or  wounded  soldier  was  just  another  sick  or 
injured  man,  and  their  service  in  nursing  him  was  the  same 
whether  he  fell  ill  in  or  out  of  uniform,  whether  the  ambu- 
lance brought  him  to  the  hospital  injured  in  a  civil  accident  or 
wounded  by  a  bullet  or  a  shell.  Experience  had  convinced  the 
Regular  Army  that  hospital  orderlies  could  not  take  the  place 
of  women  in  Army  hospitals.  A  man  is  a  poor  nurse. 
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Men  may  think  that  they  can  fight  without  training,  a  peo- 
ple may  risk  the  lives  of  their  soldiers  under  inexperienced 
commanders — but  they  will  be  as  loath  in  war  as  in  peace  to 
leave  to  novices  the  care  of  their  sick  or  wounded  sons  or 
brothers.  In  war-time  the  graduate  nurse's  diploma  is  the  one 
acceptable  certificate  of  fitness,  ranking  with  the  veteran's  cross 
won  in  action.  The  American  Nursing  Association,  which  re- 
quires this  diploma  for  admission,  is  probably  the  most  strictly 
professional  of  all  women's  organizations,  in  a  field  in  which 
women  have  the  monopoly.  Upon  our  entry  into  the  War 
many  of  its  members  were  registered  in  the  American  Red 
Cross,  subject  to  instant  call  for  an  emergency  of  flood,  fire,  or 
any  other  disaster.  Now  they  were  subject  to  war's  call. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Miss  Dora 
E.  Thompson,  was  one  of  the  great  women  in  our  part  in  the 
War.  No  bureau  chief  or  dollar-a-year  man  knew  longer  hours 
than  she,  with  her  single  assistant  in  her  office  in  Washington. 
She  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  say  "No"  to  any  volun- 
teer who  had  no  nurse's  diploma,  but  she  had  to  use  keen  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  a  service  that  had  most 
exacting  standards.  Eight  hundred  nurses  were  on  the  way  to 
France  long  before  Pershing  and  his  staff.  On  the  voyage  over, 
two  or  three  old  sergeants  taught  them  the  use  of  Army  pay 
and  requisition  forms.  They  arrived  to  serve  in  British  hospi- 
tals, which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  wounded  in  the  Passchen- 
daele  battle. 

Other  nurses  were  summoned  to  serve  the  young  Army  at 
home.  At  the  cantonments  the  first  provision  had  been  food 
and  shelter  and  sufficient  hospital  accommodations  for  the  first 
contingents  of  the  draft  men  to  arrive.  The  nurses  often  had  to 
camp  out  in  improvised  quarters  in  the  midst  of  shavings, 
while  the  contractor's  workmen  continued  hammering.  But 
nurses  are  used  to  irregular  hours.  Their  camaraderie,  as  part 
of  the  psychology  of  cheer  of  their  occupation,  made  the  best 
of  the  situation.  They  welcomed  the  arriving  rookies;  saw 
them,  through  the  months  of  drill,  formed  into  a  division;  and 
saw  the  division  entrain,  while  they  themselves  hoped  that 
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their  turn  would  come  to  go  to  France.  Some  remained  on  un- 
til the  influenza  epidemic  and  the  Armistice. 

But  there  will  be  more  to  say  of  die  Nurses'  Corps,  which 
was  to  expand  from  400  upon  our  entry  into  the  War  to  more 
than  4,000,  exclusive  of  women  doctors,  dieticians,  laboratory 
technicians,  emergency  nurses,  and  students.  The  Baker  files 
reveal  that  this  was  the  only  corps  that  did  not  have  any  prob- 
lem requiring  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was 
the  final  resort  of  all  problems  and  all  troubles. 

CHAPLAINS  FOR  THIRTY  DENOMINATIONS 

What  of  the  care  of  the  soldiers'  souls  when  the  shepherds  at 
home  were  seeing  the  youth  of  their  flocks  leaving  for  the 
Army?  The  shepherds  were  conscious  of  their  special  responsi- 
bility in  bringing  good  out  of  the  evil  of  war.  As  the  recruit 
trained  for  the  goal  of  the  trenches,  where  death  stalked,  they 
hoped  he  would  feel  the  need  of  religion  which  would 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  negligent  and  convert  the  unbeliev- 
ing. Around  and  in  the  training  camps  the  church  organiza- 
tions co-operated  with  the  Committee  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities. But  there  must  be  shepherds  in  the  Army,  a  part  of 
the  Army,  the  nation's  official  spiritual  shepherds,  living  with 
the  troops  from  camps  to  trenches. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  as  simple  for  the  graduate 
theologue  to  step  into  a  chaplain's  part  as  for  the  graduate 
nurse  to  step  into  the  Army  nurse's  part.  The  chaplain  did  not 
have  to  drill  troops.  His  business  was  to  nurse  sick  souls,  as  hers 
was  to  nurse  sick  bodies.  The  nurse,  however,  dealt  with  the 
present  world  only.  Her  patient  did  not  consider  her  religious 
affiliation,  nor  she  his;  and  his  parents  were  concerned  only 
that  she  keep  him  alive  in  the  present  world.  But  in  all  that 
concerned  the  next  world,  which  the  chaplain  represented,  the 
matter  of  denominational  affiliation  was  important — the  souls 
of  our  soldiers  represented  more  than  thirty  denominations; 
the  nurses,  too,  had  their  denominational  loyalties.  The  prob- 
lem of  chaplains,  which  touched  not  only  all  the  denomina- 
tions but  all  the  races  in  the  melting-pot,  was  bound  to  con- 
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front  Baker  as  it  had  confronted  earlier  Secretaries  of  War. 

There  is  a  broad  gulf  between  sermons,  masses,  and  pastoral 
visits  to  the  home,  where  young  men  are  part  of  the  family, 
and  the  life  of  the  same  young  men  in  barracks,  billets,  and 
trenches,  where  lanq;ua2:e  and  routine  are  far  from  the  domes- 
tic  conventions.  An  Army  chaplain  is  subjected  to  the  Army's 
strict  masculine  test.  He  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  cloth 
without  being  fussy  or  sanctimonious.  He  must  listen  to  oaths 
and  construe  them  as  adjectival  emphasis  free  from  blas- 
phemous intent.  Yet  a  chaplain  who  indulges  in  oaths  himself, 
or  drinks  too  much,  will  lose  his  influence  as  quickly  as  one 
who  says,  "Now,  now,  boys,  it  doesn't  help  any  to  use  those 
naughty  swear-words,"  to  soldiers  pulling  a  gun  out  of  the 
muck  under  shell-fire;  or  who  calls  down  anathemas  upon  the 
head  of  a  soldier  who  appears  on  the  company  streets  three 
sheets  in  the  wind.  A  chaplain  must  know  when  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  and  a  blind  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  how,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, to  impress  his  soldier  flock  with  the  mercy,  faith,  and 
awe  of  his  mission  among  men. 

Being  a  good  Army  chaplain  is  an  art,  and  more  than  an  art. 
He  is  nearer  his  flock,  under  sharper  observation,  than  in  civil 
life,  but  no  flock  is  more  appreciative  of  his  worth  according 
to  its  canons.  Above  all,  that  soldier  flock  does  not  want  to  be 
preached  to  very  much.  Soldiers  may  scorn  propaganda  at  the 
rear,  but  a  chaplain's  conduct  at  the  front  counts  heavily  with 
them;  there,  the  chaplain  proves  his  faith  that  there  is  an  after 
world  by  his  behavior  under  fire  and  in  the  face  of  war's  strain. 
I  have  known  chaplains  to  win  all  the  influence  they  might  de- 
sire by  an  exhibition  of  calm  and  unflinching  courage,  and 
others  to  lose  what  influence  they  had  by  an  appearance  of 
timidity. 

The  old  custom  in  the  Army  had  been  that  the  chaplains 
were  the  personal  choice  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  increase 
of  our  Army  after  the  Spanish  War  called  attention  to  a  new 
field  which  it  seemed  that  the  Episcopalians  had  especially  cul- 
tivated. In  1906  President  Roosevelt  was  reminded  by  the  other 
denominations  that  not  one  of  them  had  so  many  chaplains  as 
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the  Episcopalians,  whose  church,  in  the  civil  world,  actually 
ranked  only  tenth  in  its  number  of  communicants  in  the  United 
States.  As  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Roosevelt  had  writ- 
ten this  memorandum  in  his  decisive  way  of  dispatching  busi- 
ness: 

"I  don't  know  the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  the  Army. 
Among  the  officers  I  suppose  it  would  be  less  than  one-fifth. 
Among  the  men  I  suppose  it  would  be  more  than  one-fifth. 
Perhaps  to  have  a  quarter  of  the  chaplains  Catholic  would  be 
about  right." 

The  question  was  up  again  before  Secretary  Garrison  in 
1914.  He  put  Adjutant  General  McCain  at  the  complicated 
task  of  working  out  percentages  of  the  communicants  of  all  de- 
nominations, after  allowing  four  negro  chaplains.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  23.75  per 
cent,  or  1.25  per  cent  less  than  Roosevelt's  offhand  guess. 

In  utilizing  the  chaplain  as  an  influence  for  military  morale 
the  Regular  Army  assigned  the  chaplain  to  look  after  enter- 
tainment. So  regulations  supplied  him  with  a  motion-picture 
outfit,  a  talking  machine,  a  portable  organ,  one  large  tent,  six 
hundred  folding  chairs  for  services,  and  twenty  folding  tables. 

On  November  28,  1916,  when  the  National  Guard  was  on 
the  Mexican  border,  a  chaplain  protested  against  an  order  that 
he  should  look  after  the  regimental  movies.  He  said  that  this 
was  against  the  regulations  of  his  church,  "which  viewed  the 
increase  of  entertainment  and  theater-going  as  especially 
pernicious  to  youth  and  inimical  to  spiritual  life."  Any  clergy- 
man of  his  sect  who  attended  theaters,  horse-races,  circuses,  and 
dancing  parties  was  liable  to  be  unfrocked.  How  could  he  be 
true  to  his  church  if  he  were  to  obey  Army  orders?  He  was  in 
the  dilemma  of  being  expelled  either  from  his  church  if  he 
obeyed,  or  from  the  Army  if  he  disobeyed.  The  General  Staff 
gave  consideration  to  the  subject  and  decided  (in  language 
more  diplomatic  than  that  of  the  chaplain's  irritated  com- 
manding general,  who  simply  said,  "Fire  him!")  that  if  this 
chaplain  as  an  officer  of  the  Army  could  not  obey  its  orders  he 
had  better  resign. 
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In  the  World  War  the  responsibility  of  choosing  chaplains 
was  put  directly  up  to  the  church  organizations,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  get  together  in  the  common  cause.  The  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  co-operating  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  represented  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  church  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States.  The  regular  chief  of  chaplains 
had  his  say  as  to  candidates'  suitability.  The  "call"  to  France 
no  more  made  a  good  chaplain  that  it  did  a  good  Line  officer. 
A  chaplain  must  not  be — as  had  sometimes  happened  in  the 
old  days — a  man  who  had  proved  a  misfit  in  civilian  church 
life.  He  must  have  the  qualities  which  fitted  him  as  a  man  to 
serve  with  troops.  It  was  not  enough  to  be  a  friend  of  a  friend 
of  an  eminent  man.  Having  been  handpicked,  he,  too,  would 
then  have  to  go  to  the  school  for  chaplains. 

It  was  settled  that  the  ratio  of  Roman  Catholics  should  re- 
main one-quarter,  as  the  large  migration  from  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  late  years  had  increased  the  number  of  Catholic  com- 
municants. The  smaller  denominations  were  as  loath  as  the 
larger  ones  that  their  sons  should  be  left  to  alien  shepherding 
in  the  face  of  death;  but  it  was  not  practicable  that  these 
minorities  should  have  regimental  chaplains.  A  Protestant  was 
assigned  to  a  preponderantly  Protestant  regiment,  and  a  Catholic 
to  a  preponderantly  Catholic  one.  The  official  religious  serv- 
ice which  either  performed  was  Christian  but  not  dogmatic. 
As  for  the  minorities,  the  Congress  cared  for  them  by  provid- 
ing chaplains-at-large.  The  first  group  included  five  Jews,  two 
Christian  Scientists,  four  Eastern  Catholics,  two  Mormons,  one 
Salvation  Army,  and  six  miscellaneous.  The  Jewish  organiza- 
tions protested  against  having  their  chaplains  wear  the  cross; 
and  Baker  decided  that  this  might  be  omitted  from  the  in- 
signia in  their  case.6 

Then  the  Jews  began  insisting  upon  an  insignia  representa- 
tive of  their  religion.  The  discussion  occupies  pages  in  the 
War  College  records.  Finally,  the  Operations  Division  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  had  so  many  other  affairs  to  consider, 
drafted  an  order  that  all  chaplains,  Christian  and  other,  should 
wear  the  shepherd's  crook  in  place  of  the  Latin  cross.  When 
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Baker  saw  that  order,  which  had  not  yet  been  published,  he 
had  it  immediately  suppressed:  the  cross  was  still  to  remain 
the  symbol  of  religious  faith  in  the  Army;  but  he  would  allow 
the  Jews  to  wear  the  triangle  and  tablets  where  the  Christian 
chaplains  wore  the  cross.7  And  when  one  contractor,  in  adver- 
tising for  carpenters  on  a  government  job,  specifically  excluded 
Jews,  Baker  had  a  bulletin  issued  that  there  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  race  on  government  work.8 

He  refused  to  grant  the  request  made  by  influential  persons 
that  an  Irish  Catholic  Regular  officer  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  a  National  Guard  regiment.  This  adhered  to  the  rule  of 
the  time  that  all  Regular  officers  with  the  Guard  should  be  as- 
signed to  training  the  draft  men  or  to  other  duties.  Baker 
assigned  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  same  State  as 
the  regiment  to  replace  the  Regular.  "For  some  reason,"  he 
wrote  to  the  President,  August  18,1917,  "I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  select  deliberately  an  Irish  Catholic,  although  Colonel 

 may  be  both,  for  aught  I  know;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 

preference  on  either  of  those  grounds  is  almost  as  bad  as  a 
prejudice  on  either  of  those  grounds."  When  Protestants  pro- 
tested that  an  undue  number  of  Catholic  chaplains  were  re- 
ceiving commissions,  they  were  told  that  their  share  of  places 
was  waiting  for  Protestants  as  soon  as  their  organizations 
named  their  candidates. 

Eleven  chaplains  were  killed  or  wounded  in  action,  besides 
those  who  died  in  home  service  as  they  gave  of  themselves  with- 
out stint  in  daily  routine  or  in  the  influenza  epidemic.  No  one 
denomination  seems  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  courage  or  de- 
votion. "He  worked  in  uninterrupted  and  violent  fire  in  total 
disregard  of  danger."  .  .  .  "He  persisted  in  accompanying  his 
battalion  even  in  the  assault  on  support  positions  in  the  ad- 
vance, stating  that  he  might  be  of  most  service  to  the  wounded 
if  close  up."  .  .  .  "He  was  gassed  in  action  and  went  under 
heavy  shell-fire." — So  reads  the  official  record  of  the  shepherds 
of  soldiers'  souls  in  proof  that  the  seed  of  the  Church  is  the 
blood  of  martyrs. 


XV 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  THE  DRAFT 

The  whole  Army  structure  depended  upon  the  administration 
of  the  draft.  Registration  had  been  a  public  dedication  to 
service  at  a  future  time,  a  promise-to-pay  to  be  cashed  on  the 
drill  ground  by  all  in  the  drawing  who  had  not  been  ex- 
empted. Indifferent  compliance  with  the  summons  to  the  can- 
tonments would  be  a  disturbing  reflection  of  national  morale, 
which  it  would  further  depress;  and  continuing  indifference  by 
the  draftees  in  training  meant  a  spiritless  and  ineffective  army. 

Decisions  about  exemptions  were  the  test  of  the  home  prac- 
tice of  democracy  and  home  justice  in  the  war  to  save  the 
world  for  democracy;  the  test  which  would  convince  the  son  of 
the  workman  that  the  son  of  wealth  and  influence  would  not 
only  be  in  the  queue  on  registration  day  but  elbow  to  elbow 
with  him  under  a  soldier's  pack.  The  scales  of  justice  must  not 
tip.  Impartiality  must  be  real  in  public  conviction  as  well  as 
in  fact.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  justification  for  the  urging 
of  his  friends  to  Crowder  not  to  become  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral unless  he  wanted  his  name  to  be  the  most  odious  in  the 
land.1 

Even  before  registration  day,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  private 
secretary  to  the  President,  had  expressed  his  objection  to  Ques- 
tion 12,  "Do  you  claim  exemption?"  in  a  two-and-a-half-page 
letter  to  the  President,  who  forwarded  it  to  Baker.  Question 
12  had  seemed  logical  and  fair  to  the  framers  of  the  question- 
naire. It  did  not  mean  that  the  man  who  claimed  exemption 
would  receive  it,  or  that  the  man  who  did  not  claim  it  might 
not  be  exempted  by  the  boards.  But  Tumulty  queried  the 
wisdom  of  seeming  to  invest  the  decision  in  the  individual 
when  it  ought  to  rest  with  the  government;  he  was  particularly 
concerned  over  the  possible  effect  of  a  "Yes"  on  the  record  of 
any  future  candidate  for  office.  Though  some  of  the  cards 
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might  have  been  printed,  the  expense  of  reprinting  could  not 
be  too  great,  Tumulty  thought,  to  save  our  youth  from  such 
mental  discomfort.  He  was  unaware  that  the  War  Department 
had  had  all  the  cards  secretly  printed  before  the  Draft  Act  was 
passed. 

Baker  replied  to  the  President  that  the  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  registrants  "so  far  explains  this  question  as  to  re- 
move for  the  thoughtful  the  objections  to  which  Mr.  Tumulty 
referred;  but,  of  course,  many  of  the  people  who  register  will 
not  read  the  instructions  and  reflect  upon  their  explanation." 
It  was  too  late  to  change  the  cards,  as  they  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  registrars.  In  May,  1917,  Baker  took  little  interest 
in  the  future  electioneering  appeals  of  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  office;  but  he  telegraphed  to  the  Gover- 
nors to  have  the  boards  disregard  Question  Twelve. 

Anyone  who  concluded,  however,  that  Baker's  yielding  on 
this  point  implied  that  he  would  yield  on  others  made  a  grave 
mistake.  In  exemptions  as  well  as  in  registration  he  wanted  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  Civil  War  draft,  which  had  at  first 
allowed  a  drafted  man  to  purchase  exemption  by  paying  $300 
in  cash  to  the  provost  marshal.  But  Stanton's  outcry  that  he 
wanted  men  and  not  money  led  the  Congress  to  change  the 
law,  and  thereafter  drafted  men  had  either  to  serve  or  to  hire 
substitutes.  Bounty-jumping  became  a  curse.  It  was  very  prof- 
itable when  the  Congress  began  paying  $300  to  veterans  for 
re-enlistment  and  $400  to  new  recruits.  Local  authorities, 
States,  corporations,  and  wealthy  men  added  bonuses,  until,  in 
several  States,  the  reward  for  enlistment  ran  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000  a  man.  Many  men  re-enlisted  again  and  again,  choosing 
the  localities  which  paid  the  highest  bounties.  Official  returns 
reported  278,000  deserters,  of  whom  77,000  only  were  arrested 
and  returned.  Meanwhile  Stanton  filled  the  jails  with  men  he 
had  arrested.  As  he  could  not  prevent  wealthy  communities 
from  outbidding  poorer  ones,  he  finally  issued  an  order  to 
credit  every  enlisted  man  to  the  ward  or  town  in  which  he  re- 
sided, no  matter  where  he  had  enlisted.  This  brought  many 
Governors  to  Washington  to  protest  to  Lincoln,  who  had  to 
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endure  so  many  things  and  permit  so  many  things  in  order  to 
win  the  war;  and  he  turned  them  over  to  Stanton,  whose  im- 
placability on  the  point  was  circumvented  by  the  winks  of  the 
local  authorities  at  bounty-jumping.2 

Many  men  moved  to  Canada  to  escape  the  Civil  War  draft; 
and  foreigners  applied  for  protection  papers.  But  Stanton  said 
that  a  man  of  foreign  birth  would  not  be  excused  if  he  had 
been  naturalized.  "The  man  who  votes  must  bear  arms,"  Stan- 
ton roared  in  one  of  his  leonine  moods.  Employers  of  all  sorts 
applied  to  him  for  the  exemption  of  their  employees.  Stanton 
exempted  locomotive  engineers  and  telegraphers,  and  found 
that  he  had  to  respect  many  irritating  exemptions  by  the  States. 
His  temper  broke  into  thunderous  outbursts  when  he  found 
that  villages  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  had  forwarded  lists 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  men  who  were  to  be  excused  from 
service  as  members  of  local  volunteer  fire  companies.  He  de- 
cided that  only  those  who  had  been  members  of  active  fire 
companies  before  the  draft  might  be  excused.  Although  during 
the  period  of  the  draft  act  the  North  added  1,300,000  men  to 
its  armies,  nearly  all  came  in  as  volunteers  to  escape  the  draft, 
or  as  paid  substitutes,  the  number  actually  drafted  and  serving 
being  only  forty-seven  thousand. 

The  first  appeal  to  Baker  for  exemptions  was  in  behalf  of 
classes.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Draft  Act,  when  enlistment 
was  disappointingly  slow,  he  refused  a  concession  to  employers 
and  labor  leaders  who  complained  that  recruiting  agents  were 
luring  away  valuable  skilled  men  at  factory  doors.  Early  in 
April,  1917,  a  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  farm  organ- 
izations asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston  to  use 
his  influence  to  exempt  farm  labor.  The  nation  must  have 
food;  they  quoted  the  old  maxim  that  an  army  lives  on  its 
belly. 

Houston  replied: 

"You  are  asking  this,  but  your  sons  are  not.  They  don't  want 
the  city  men  to  do  the  fighting  for  them.  If  I  took  your  request 
to  General  Crowder  he  would  say  no,  and  beyond  him  the 
Secretary  of  War  would  say  no,  and  then  the  President.  We 
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shall  have  food  enough  if  you  go  home,  take  a  hitch  in  your 
belts,  and  work."  3 

HOOVER  APPEALS  FOR  CLASS  EXEMPTIONS 

But  appeals  for  agricultural  exemption  continued  in  spite 
of  Houston's  firm  support  of  Baker.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  food 
administrator,  complained  against  too  great  a  decentralization 
of  authority  in  allowing  the  local  draft  boards  so  much  power. 
Late  in  August,  1917,  he  wrote  to  the  President  representing 
that  they  were  not  exempting  a  class  of  agriculturalists  who 
were  of  the  "foreman,  manager,  and  ownership  type,"  and  also 
that  local  district  exemption  boards  were  evidently  disposed  to 
"throw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  draft  upon  the  purely  labor- 
ing and  town  classes."  The  logicians  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General's  office  could  not  see  how  exempting  more  agricultural- 
ists and  agricultural  key-men  would  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
town  and  laboring  classes;  not  to  mention  that  the  records  of 
registration  had  shown  that  the  men  who  had  reached  key  or 
managerial  positions  were  usually  thirty-one  or  over,  while 
men  of  draft  age  were  usually  subordinates.  As  Crowder  put  it 
in  his  memorandum:  "The  terms  which  Mr.  Hoover  uses  are 
too  indefinite  for  practical  operation." 

Crowder  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  President  should  instruct 
the  district  boards  to  exempt  persons  of  the  "ownership  class" 
in  agriculture,  "we  should  have  a  great  many  neAV  owners  of 
very  small  agricultural  enterprises,  and  be  left  precisely  where 
we  now  stand — relying  on  the  discretion  of  the  district  boards 
to  determine  what  owners  should  be  exempted  and  what  own- 
ers should  be  held  for  service." 

Hoover  had  further  found  that  "the  difficulty  also  lies  in 
that  a  great  many  of  the  'key-men'  in  question  have  too  much 
patriotism  to  themselves  make  application  for  exemption.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have,  in  addition  to  instructions 
.  .  .  some  expression  from  you  [the  President]  that  such  men 
are  as  much  in  the  service  of  the  nation  as  men  at  the  front,  in 
order  that  the  patriotic  scruples  of  many  should  be  overcome." 

The  food  administrator  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  the 
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same  epidemic  that  prevailed  in  other  Washington  depart- 
ments and  bureaus.  Valuable  clerks,  stenographers,  and  other 
junior  assistants,  who  had  been  held  back  from  volunteering, 
would  not  refuse  to  play  a  man's  part  by  asking  for  exemption 
from  the  draft.  Women  who  were  clamoring  to  do  their  bits 
could  take  the  places  of  the  absentees  in  office  work.  In  fact,  the 
terms  of  the  President's  draft  proclamation  had  already  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  every  man  should  serve  in  the  part  for 
which  he  was  best  fitted;  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  boards. 
Probably  there  was  never  a  better  example  of  the  way  in  which 
most  people  "read"  important  public  documents  than  this  case 
of  the  brief  draft  proclamation;  many  of  those  who  had  the 
best  of  reasons  for  noting  its  provisions  had  failed  to  read  it 
carefully;  this  was  true  even  of  many  officials. 

The  redoubtable  Crowder  further  said  he  simply  would  not 
overburden  the  weary  local  and  district  boards  by  asking  for 
more  statistical  reports  to  satisfy  Hoover  or  any  other  admin- 
istrative head.  There  could  be  no  practical  result  from  the 
Hoover  suggestion,  and  there  would  be  a  "great  multiplica- 
tion of  claims  for  exemption  in  other  classes." 

Baker  wrote  to  the  President: 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Hoover's  interest  is  keen  and  justified,  but 
both  General  Crowder  and  I  are  daily  asked  by  all  sorts  of 
interests  to  urge  upon  you  the  making  of  regulations  or  in- 
structions to  boards  which  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
exemptions  of  particular  classes.  Mine-owners,  railroad  and 
steamship  operators,  ship-builders,  steel-makers,  and  represent- 
atives of  many  other  industries  vital  to  the  national  situation 
are  among  this  number,  and  if  we  should  start  I  do  not  know 
where  we  should  end  with  special  instructions." 

He  was  convinced  that  the  effect  of  the  draft  at  the  outset 
in  this  respect,  when  only  one  out  of  forty  men  in  any  class 
was  drawn,  would  be  less  serious  than  many  people  supposed. 
He  would  have  the  President  withhold  plenary  authority  until 
it  should  become  evident  that  the  draft  boards  were  unequal  to 
the  situation.  Again  he  wrote  to  the  President,  on  September 
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4,  in  answer  to  another  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  agriculturalists, 
of  the  same  tenor  as  Hoover's: 

"After  the  drafted  men  are  actually  called  into  the  field,  we 
shall  know  from  the  appeals  forwarded  from  the  District  Boards 
to  you  as  President  just  where  the  worst  difficulties  are,  and  at 
least  will  have  the  data  for  a  better  solution  than  could  be 
worked  out  by  forecast  only." 

Naturally,  every  employer,  in  warrantable  human  ambition, 
saw  his  own  product  as  essential  to  the  War.  That  he  had  a  real 
part  in  war  preparations  was  a  factor  in  his  enthusiastic  in- 
dustry, and  a  source  of  satisfaction.  If  his  skilled  workmen 
were  withdrawn,  it  might  prevent  him  from  finishing  a  war 
contract  on  time.  But  registering  and  appearing  before  the 
local  board  would  take  a  man  away  from  his  work  for  only  a 
few  hours.  All  must  answer  the  call  to  the  camps;  all  must  say 
"Here!"  Then,  not  Washington,  but  the  district  boards,  under 
the  scrutiny  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  supported  in  their 
authority  by  the  War  Department,  would  make  the  exemp- 
tions. They  knew  the  local  employers  and  the  local  industrial 
situation,  and  had  human  instead  of  voluminous  typewritten 
contacts.  Time  being  so  precious,  a  simple  problem  must  not 
be  made  complex.  No  group  should  say  before  the  call  that  it 
had  been  exempted,  leaving  another,  which  thought  it  was 
equally  important,  to  complain  that  it  had  been  discriminated 
against. 

As  specific  examples  of  favoritism,  even  more  prejudicial  to 
the  registrants  among  themselves  than  premature  class  exemp- 
tion, would  be  premature  individual  exemptions.  No  argu- 
ment could  be  so  damaging  as  that  just  one  case  did  not  count. 

Owing  to  the  powerful  influences  behind  him,  the  student 
secretary  of  a  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Executive  Committee,  who 
was  training  recruit  secretaries,  has  considerable  space  in  the 
Baker  files.  He  had  enlisted  the  support  of  an  eminent  senator 
who  appealed  to  the  President  for  speedy  action,  since  the 
young  man  might  have  to  go  to  a  cantonment  in  a  few  days, 
leaving  the  work  for  which  his  qualifications  best  fitted  him 
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to  serve  his  country.  He  was  an  M.A.  and  a  D.D.,  and  was  soon 
to  take  his  Ph.D.  at  the  great  university  which  had  graduated 
him. 

"Kindly  make  your  request  for  a  special  executive  order  as 
imperative  as  possible,  mentioning  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  phrase  'selective  draft,'  I  should  be  exempted.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Pershing  says  that  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  is  worth  five 
hundred  men  in  the  trenches." 

The  senator  did  not  give  his  authority  for  Pershing's  remark, 
nor  is  it  fair  to  the  "Y"  that  it  should  be  held  responsible  for  this 
individual  utterance. 

Anyone  who  knew  Crowder  can  imagine  the  fire  in  his  eye 
as  he  called  his  stenographer  to  write  a  review  of  this  case.  It 
was  what  Baker  called  one  of  Crowder's  "glacial"  memoranda, 
which  the  Secretary  often  read  with  a  chuckle. 

"After  this  man  is  inducted  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  administrative  act  within  your  plenary 
power  you  may  so  discharge  him." 

But  that  discharge  would  not 

"integrate  with  the  selective  service  law.  .  .  .  The  great 
channel  of  correspondence  that  flows  across  my  desk  is,  quite 
naturally,  I  suppose,  made  up  of  excuses  and  attempts  to  evade 
selection.  Ninety  per  cent  are  without  merit.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  showing  that  this  man  occupies  any  such  position  that  his 
removal  would  embarrass  any  system." 

DEALING  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  CASES 

When  individual  appeals  seemed  reasonable,  Crowder's  busy 
assistants  turned  them  back  to  the  adjutant  generals  of  the 
States,  who  would  refer  them  in  turn  to  the  district  boards  for 
reconsideration.  Mothers,  who  not  only  wrote  letters  but  came 
long  distances  to  see  Baker  and  Crowder,  spoke  of  "My  Tom," 
"My  Harold,"  "My  George,"  as  if  he  were  the  only  boy  in  the 
world.  "He  has  never  been  strong."  "His  fine  abilities  are 
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worthy  of  some  other  service."  A  mother  who  had  known 
Baker's  family  wrote  as  follows  to  Baker,  on  paper  with  a 
mourning  border: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  advice  it  bore.  My  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  my  son  would  be  called  made  me  feel  I 
ought  to  help  him.  You  are  right.  My  boy  must  share  alike  with 
all  the  other  young  men  of  the  country." 

Evidently  no  copy  was  kept  of  the  letter  of  Baker  to  which 
this  was  the  reply.  But  in  the  files  is  one  of  his  to  the  President 
which,  although  it  does  not  reply  to  an  appeal  for  a  draftee,  is 
an  example  in  kind: 

"I  beg  leave  to  return  herewith  the  letter  from  Mrs.  ■  

with  regard  to  her  son.  Like  many  other  fine-spirited  boys,  this 
young  man  enlisted  when  the  first  call  to  service  came.  He  has 
now  had  some  months  of  consecutive  training  and  is  undoubt- 
edly  more  valuable  to  his  country  than  any  untrained  man 
with  whom  he  might  be  replaced  could  be.  My  own  feeling 
about  cases  of  this  kind  is  that  it  is  not  only  bad  for  the  service 
to  release  these  boys  from  their  obligation,  but  bad  for  the 
boys.  His  spirit  rose  to  the  great  adventure,  and  I  think  all  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  man  is  involved  in  his  being  permitted 
to  see  it  through. 

"My  own  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  write  very  earnestly  to 
the  mothers  and  fathers  who  appeal  to  me,  not  to  urge  their  will 
and  their  judgment  against  that  of  the  boy  when  he  has  taken 
a  stand  and  decided  this  great  question  for  himself. 

"I  respectfully  suggest  that  Mrs.    be  told  that  there  is 

no  way  in  which  the  boy  could  be  excused  except  by  an  act  of 
arbitrary  power  which  would  be  discriminatory  as  between  him 
and  other  young  men,  and  that  the  education  he  will  receive 
from  doing  a  man's  part  in  the  world  and  following  through  a 
brave  resolution  will  probably  more  than  compensate  for  any 
loss  of  formal  instruction  involved  in  his  separation  from  school 
at  this  time." 

Contrasted  with  such  pleas  for  exemption  there  were  found 
other  men — quite  as  scholarly  as  the  young  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 


T  A  ?. 


d:?a?t  t  e  ;it 


Ifaihlnftcn,  July  12,  1?17 


By  virtue  of  thd  authority  vested  in  hit  by  an  Act  of  Con-res'*  entitled  "An  A.t  to  author  lis 
the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Milltarv  Fata":  UihiEent  of  the  United  Stat»s",  approved         13,  1517, 

the    ?  ?  •  :  i  ;  r  ::  t    or    tb  ■    united    s  :  a  t  f  c 

hae  ordered  the  ac:re^;«  nusber  cf  aix  hundrel  eight;"  mt;.i  thousand  teen  to  be  raised  by  drift  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Unite-!  States,  in  order  to  brin-;  to  fall  stren;»t;i  the  orrinisatiois  of  the  Regular  Ansy  and 
the  orranicaticr.e  embody  ir.j  the  -Aabera  o:  the  National  Guar;!  drifted  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  and  to  create  the  Rational  Aray,  and  has  caused  said  agrre^ite  number  to  be  apportions!  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  ani  the  District  of  Colunbia  a,-  set  forth  In  trie  schedule  hereto  amended. 


acting  for  ar.i  by  the  direction  of  iL*i  President  and  in  accordance  with  iaid  Act  of  Congress  and  rules  and 
regulations  preserved  pursuant  thereto,  snail  ap;  ortion  the  quota  eo  aoccrticr.ed  to  each  Stat*,  Territory  or 
District  a".J  eh.all  cosi-ur.icite  to  oae-i  IochI  bo.ard  established  in  »-;ch  S'.at-;,  Territor    or  District  notice  of 
taa  net  quota  to  be  furnished  by  sue:*  bo-ird;    and  such  net  quotas  shall  thereupon  be  furnished  bj  the  respec- 
tive local  boards  as  required  by  said  Act  of  Congress  and  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 


Tha  Governor  of  each  Bt*te  and  Territory  and  the  Co  r.-.ission-ra  of  the  District  of  Cor  tab  la, 


3-cretary  of  Tar 


THE  CALL  FOR  THE  FIRST  687,000  DRAFT  MEN  TO 
THE  TRAINING  CAMPS 
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— whose  parents  could  not  hold  them  back  from  volunteering 
or  answering  the  draft;  parents  of  the  old  American  stock  who 
wanted  their  sons  in,  as  their  ancestors  had  been  in  in  '76,  or 
in  1861-65;  and  immigrant  parents  who  were  eager  to  have 
their  sons  prove  their  Americanism.  Across  the  bottom  of  a 
letter  from  the  President  the  Secretary  had  written  this  telling 
sentence:  "Professor  Martin  wants  his  son's  physical  disability 
waived."  Martin  was  a  former  college  classmate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's, but  his  appeal  could  not  be  granted:  the  surgeons  re- 
jected his  son  as  unfit. 

Naturally  it  was  the  exceptional  cases  that  came  to  Crowder, 
as  the  high  resort  of  exemption  appeals.  But  the  mass  of  our 
youth  were  justifying  his  faith  that  he  could  conduct  the  draft 
without  making  his  name  the  most  odious  in  America.  One  of 
his  terse  comments  was  that  a  man  who  was  allowing  his  wife 
to  support  the  family  by  taking  in  washing  was  not  entitled  to 
exemption.  Uniform  interpretation  of  the  regulation  that  mar- 
ried men  were  not  exempt  unless  wife,  family,  or  relatives  were 
dependent  upon  their  labor,  would  have  required  God-like 
omniscience  on  the  part  of  the  forty-five  hundred  local  boards. 
Protests  were  carried  direct  to  the  President  that  in  some  cases 
the  boards  were  holding  men  whose  wives  would  have  to  go  to 
work  to  support  themselves  and  the  family.  Baker  made  it  clear 
that  this  was  not  the  intention.  If  a  local  board  made  errors 
they  could  be  rectified  by  the  district  board.  Real  dependency 
alone  should  be  ground  for  discharge.  A  wife  who  already  sup- 
ported herself  could  be  no  worse  off  if  her  husband  were  in 
uniform. 

Wife-deserters,  idlers,  and  wasters — all  the  slackers  in  civil 
life — were  naturally  slackers  in  face  of  military  or  any  other 
kind  of  duty.  The  local  boards  had  a  sharp  eye  out  for  them. 
None  was  to  escape  being  brought  before  the  district  boards. 
Leniency,  in  their  cases,  would  have  brought  very  justifiable 
local  criticism.  Usually,  if  they  were  no  good  in  civil  life  they 
would  be  no  good  as  soldiers.  Some,  however,  were  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  the  top-sergeant  and  by  the  hazing  of  their 
buddies,  so  that  by  the  time  they  reached  the  front  they  knew 
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for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  meaning  of  hard  labor.  Mar- 
ried men  who  had  unearned  income  assuring  support  for  their 
families  were  not  exempt. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  DRAFT  BOARDS 

Naturally,  with  a  Democratic  administration  in  office,  some 
partisans  held  that  it  had  a  right  to  protect  itself  no  less  than 
the  government  had.  Many  Democratic  party  leaders  sounded 
warnings  from  the  start.  The  policy  of  allowing  the  Governors 
to  name  the  draft  boards  represented  non-partisanship  in 
which  the  opposition  party  would  not  co-operate.  A  Republi- 
can Governor  in  a  doubtful  State  could  favor  Republicans,  and 
a  Democrat  favor  Democrats.  The  draft  might  be  unpopular  in 
States  that  had  unpopular  Governors.  Baker  wrote  in  a  memo- 
randum: 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  exemption  boards  throughout  the 
country  will  be  found  to  have  been  selected  for  recommenda- 
tion to  me  by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  upon  very 
high  and  patriotic  grounds,  and  that  the  members  of  these 
boards  will  appreciate  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  task 
committed  to  them,  and  justify  by  their  actions  that  confidence 
which  the  nation  has  put  in  its  civilian  citizens  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  the  new  Army." 

But  complaints  were  soon  coming  in  that  some  Governors 
and  draft  boards  themselves  were  using  their  positions  to 
strengthen  their  party  machines.  I  quote  from  a  telegram  from 
one  political  group  in  Texas: 

"All  here  opposed  to  Ferguson's  personal  and  political  per- 
formances and  policies  are  hopeful  the  national  administration 
will  not  let  his  appointments  go  unchallenged.  .  .  .  You 
should  lend  every  effort  to  check  his  hydrophobic  determina- 
tion to  build  up  a  base  political  machine  at  the  cost  of  the  best 
ideals  of  the  commonwealth." 

Edwin  F.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee of  New  York,  on  June  1 1  warned  Baker  that  the  Re- 
publican machine  was  "already  gloating  over  the  power  it  will 
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acquire  through  the  exemption  boards."  A  Democrat  on  a 
board  in  New  York  City  resented  this  charge.  He  said  that  the 
members  of  the  board  did  not  know  why  they  had  been  named. 
Baker  replied  that  this  was  "most  assuring  and  encouraging 
coming  from  a  Democratic  member  of  the  board!"  Gradually  it 
became  clear  that  Baker  stood  by  the  boards  whatever  their 
political  complexion,  as  composed  of  high-minded  men  of 
whom  high-minded  things  were  expected.  He  was  gratified  by 
the  patriotic  manner  in  which  they  had  "put  aside  their  busi- 
ness and  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  arduous  task  as- 
signed them."  He  stood  by  the  Governors,  Republican  and 
Democratic,  although  it  tried  the  patience  of  a  Demoo'atic  ad- 
ministration to  be  philosophical  about  Governor  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  home  state  of  Vance  McCormick,  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Governor  Brumbaugh  had 
appointed  only  Republicans  in  fifteen  counties;  fourteen  Re- 
publicans to  six  Democrats  in  Berks,  the  strongest  Democratic 
county;  sixteen  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  in  York,  an- 
other Democratic  county.  McCormick  was  indignant,  and  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  later  Attorney  General,  up  in  arms.  He  wrote 
to  the  President  that  in  Lackawanna  County  the  members  in- 
cluded the  local  Republican  boss,  four  Republican  candidates 
for  office,  and  six  of  Brumbaugh's  State  appointees.  McCor- 
mick and  Palmer  took  the  matter  up  with  Baker  in  a  personal 
conference.  Should  an  exception  be  made  in  the  Pennsylvania 
case  by  taking  the  appointments  out  of  the  Governor's  hands? 
This  would  establish  a  precedent  to  open  wide  the  doors  in 
other  cases.  After  they  had  heard  Baker's  exposition,  both  com- 
prehended how  their  suggestions  might  demoralize  the  whole 
system.  As  Baker  stated  to  the  President,  when  the  point  was  to 
forget  controversies  and  get  on  with  raising  an  army  to  go  to 
France: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  is  about  to  be  made  and 
the  local  boards  are  at  present  numbering  the  cards  for  the 
draft,  it  would  seem  that  no  change  ought  to  be  made  and  none 
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need  be  made  in  die  boards  until  that  task  is  over  and  we  are 
ready  to  take  up  the  question  of  exemptions." 

A  better  corrective  for  Brumbaugh's  partisanship  was  public 
opinion.  The  majority  of  people  were  not  now  sharing  the 
view  of  the  political  boss  that  all  who  voted  his  party  ticket 
were  patriots  and  all  others  were  not.  Political  machine  work- 
ers were  finding,  indeed,  that  the  country  had  developed  quite 
an  unprecedented  state  of  mind,  upon  which  Baker  based  his 
policy.  Brumbaugh  was  not  the  only  Governor,  Republican  or 
Democratic,  who  broadened  under  this  influence,  when  it 
came  to  appointing  the  exemption  boards  to  whom  the  local 
boards  passed  up  appeals.  He  appointed  Palmer  on  an  exemp- 
tion board.  'The  execution  of  the  military  service  law,"  Baker 
wrote  to  Palmer,  "is  perhaps  as  important  a  duty  as  the  country 
ever  asked  its  citizens  to  undertake."  Would  not  Palmer  over- 
look his  controversy  with  the  Governor  and  "as  a  patriotic  duty 
.  .  .  accept  and  perform  this  service?" 

This  kind  of  persuasiveness  had  perhaps  been  as  successful  as 
any  strong-arm  personality  would  have  been  in  removing  an- 
other obstacle  to  national  team-play. 

NOT  A  DEMOCRATIC  NOR  A  REPUBLICAN  WAR 

Wisconsin  produced  another  controversy.  The  World  War 
had  divided  this  political-minded  and  progressive  State,  with 
its  large  German  population,  into  bitter  factions.  Her  eminent 
senator,  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  the  outstanding  opponent  of 
our  entry  into  the  War,  had  retained  the  loyalty  of  his  home 
following  and  of  pacifist  elements  in  the  nation,  while  publicly 
condemned  as  a  defeatist.  In  the  Wisconsin  feud  Senator  Paul 
G.  Husting,  Democrat,  had  been  subjected  to  the  harassing 
tactics  of  one  faction,  and  Governor  E.  L.  Phillipp,  Republi- 
can, to  those  of  the  other.  Indeed,  in  no  other  State  in  1914-17 
had  official  life  been  so  trying  as  in  Wisconsin.  Senator  Husting 
had  appealed  to  the  President  against  Governor  Phillipp's  ad- 
ministration of  the  draft. 

In  peace  Baker  was  a  party  man.  He  believed  in  the  two- 
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party  system  of  government.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  either 
a  Republican  war  or  a  Democratic  war  would  be  so  successful 
against  the  Germans  as  a  non-partisan  war.  On  July  23  he 
wrote  to  the  President: 

"I  hope  I  have  not  misjudged  the  situation  [in  Wisconsin]. 
Senator  Husting  has  presented  this  with  his  usual  earnestness  to 
me;  but,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  draft 
law,  he  has  been  wrong  in  his  judgment  and  in  his  forecasts.  He 
told  me  at  the  outset  that  registration  in  Wisconsin  would  be  a 
failure,  that  Governor  Phillipp  was  pro-German  in  his  sympa- 
thies and  had  surrounded  himself  with  pro-German  if  not  dis- 
loyal people,  and  would  deal  so  feebly  with  pro-German  mani- 
festations that  riotous  disorder  would  certainly  take  place  in 
Milwaukee.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  no  single  Governor  out 
of  the  entire  forty-eight  has  co-operated  more  zealously  with 
General  Crowder,  and  this  I  judge  from  the  results. 

"The  registration  in  Wisconsin  was  a  model.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  it  were  speedily  and  effectively  made  and 
throughout  the  entire  State,  with  its  large  German  population, 
there  was  but  one  case  of  trouble,  and  that  was  between  two 
men  who  got  in  an  altercation  as  to  which  should  be  the  first 
to  register.  Upon  my  personal  direction,  General  Barry  was  in 
constant  touch  with  the  situation  at  Milwaukee,  and  wrote  me 
reassuringly  every  two  or  three  days,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Husting's  information  was  all  of  contrary  character. 

"When  the  local  boards  were  recommended  by  Governor 
Phillipp,  I  submitted  the  list  to  Senator  Husting.  He  kept  it 
for  some  days,  sent  it  to  Wisconsin,  and  had  it  gone  over  by 
his  associates;  and,  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  nominees, 
he  objected  to  perhaps  four  or  five  per  cent — the  only  ground  of 
objection  being  that  they  were  'suspected'  of  pro-German  pro- 
clivities.  I  compared  the  names  of  these  suspects  with  the  lists 
kept  by  the  Attorney-General's  Secret  Service  Department  and 
found  that  not  a  single  person  indicated  by  Senator  Husting's 
advisers  was  recorded  in  the  Attorney-General's  office  as  as- 
sociated with  suspects.  In  several  of  the  cases,  Senator  Husting's 
advisers  pointed  out  other  difficulties  and  Governor  Phillipp 
at  once  made  other  recommendations  at  our  request. 

"When  the  district  boards  were  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
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I  again  gave  the  list  to  Senator  Husting.  He  kept  it  several 
days  and  finally  came  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  decided  to  make 
no  recommendations  for  changes  unless  I  agreed  beforehand 
to  recommend  to  you  for  appointment  all  of  the  changes  made 
by  him.  This  I  did  not  feel  I  could  do  unless  I  was  prepared 
to  show  that  Governor  Phillipp  had  failed  at  some  earlier 
point  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and,  of  course,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  this.  To  make  an  exception  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, repudiate  its  Governor,  and  make  it  the  solitary  State 
in  the  Union  whose  district  boards  were  named  by  a  United 
States  Senator  would  occasion  comment,  criticism,  and  sus- 
picion which  I  felt  we  ought  not  to  arouse — certainly  in  the 
absence  of  proof  of  its  necessity.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  could  not  make  the  engagement  which  he  required 
as  a  prerequisite  to  a  willingness  on  his  part  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions. 

"Senator  Husting  is,  of  course,  an  intense  and  loyal  man. 
He  and  Mr.  Nieman  have  been  very  earnest  in  their  fight  for 
loyalty  under  difficult  conditions.  I  am  persuaded,  however, 
that  he  has  gotten  into  a  frame  of  mind  where  he  suspects  upon 
less  ground  than  would  afford  a  proper  basis  for  action  by 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  action 
which  must  stand  criticism." 

Working  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  often  far  into  the  night, 
many  of  the  members  refusing  any  pay,  the  local  boards  had 
considered  the  cases  of  nearly  a  million  men  between  July 
20  and  August  twenty-fifth.  Then  the  weary  members  might 
relax  as  they  awaited  the  test  of  the  call  to  the  camps.  Not  all 
of  the  chosen  might  start  for  training  on  the  same  day.  Rail- 
road accommodations  were  not  equal  to  the  delivery  of  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  in  one  grand  excursion 
party  to  each  of  the  sixteen  soldier-cities  they  were  to  populate. 
They  must  go  in  batches.  Moreover,  the  cantonments  were  not 
completely  ready,  but  were  more  nearly  so  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  first  week  in  September  had  not  been  set  as 
the  time-limit. 

Many  a  draftee  found  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  "some- 
body" in  his  community.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary 
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Clubs,  local  branches  of  the  States'  Councils  of  National  De- 
fense and  of  welfare  societies,  the  churches  and  local  women's 
committees,  joined  with  the  draftee's  friends  in  felicitations 
and  general  attentions  that  made  a  future  private  of  the  Na- 
tional Army  feel  as  if  he  were  already  a  general  returning  from 
a  victory,  instead  of  a  candidate  for  the  awkward  squad.  His 
mother,  sister,  or  wife  found  tears  out  of  fashion  on  this  gay 
occasion.  Still  deep  under  the  emotion  in  many  minds  was  the 
thought  that  the  War  might  perhaps  be  over  before  the  depart- 
ing man  reached  the  front — that  the  tenable  slaughter  could 
not  last.  At  the  railroad  stations  along  the  route  women  were 
in  attendance  to  make  sure  that  the  draftee  had  coffee,  lemon- 
ade, and  malt  food.  He  was  stuffed  with  food.  Occasionally  a 
man  had  had  a  stirrup-cup  before  his  departure,  or  carried  a 
drink  in  his  hip  pocket  so  as  to  continue  the  effect  during  his 
travel.  He  might  arrive  a  sheet  or  two  in  the  wind,  in  the  com- 
pany of  teetotalers  and  men  of  all  kinds  of  habits,  creeds  and 
conditions,  who  were  to  be  his  buddies. 

But  behind  all  this  volunteer  service,  all  this  invaluable 
support  of  public  opinion  in  the  team-play  of  national  spirit, 
was  the  Army  organization,  thinking  of  that  soldier's  welfare 
and  comfort  in  the  months,  perhaps  years,  of  service  to  come. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  Quartermaster  General 
Sharpe  had  run  the  risk  of  going  to  jail  by  ordering  requisition 
and  travel  forms  printed  and  the  mess  kits  manufactured  be- 
fore our  entry  into  the  War.  Another  important  provision  for 
the  draftees'  reception  had  not  been  overlooked:  they  must 
have  hot  meals  at  the  cantonments.  This  would  require  not 
only  immense  numbers  of  ranges,  but  thirty-six  hundred  cooks 
as  well.  John  E.  McBowman  and  a  committee  of  hotel  men 
had  seen  this  as  the  way  to  do  their  bit,  and  had  put  battalions 
of  chefs,  ranging  from  those  of  the  big  hotels  to  those  from 
small  restaurants,  into  training  in  army  cuisine.  Some  of  the 
recruits  who  were  used  to  dining  at  big  hotels  may  have 
thought  they  were  out  of  luck  not  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
same  cantonments  as  their  favorite  chefs.  But  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms voiced  by  the  Congress  against  the  War  Department, 
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none  complained  that  the  food  was  inadequate  or  unwhole- 
some. 

From  all  over  the  country  came  cheering  reports  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  men  had  responded  to  the  call  to  the 
cantonments.  But  a  letter  from  Joseph  Hostetler  had  an  espe- 
cial interest  to  Baker,  because  it  was  the  result  of  observation 
in  his  home  city  of  Cleveland,  which  had  citizens  of  such  vary- 
ing racial  origins: 

".  .  .  The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  strongly  was  that  I 
cannot  recall  over  two  or  three  faces  in  the  whole  parade  of 
selected  men  that  looked  American.  Most  of  them  Slavic  or 
Italian.  The  wonder  is  how  little  complaint  one  hears  about 
the  draft  .  .  .  owing,  I  am  absolutely  sure,  to  the  absence  of 
favoritism." 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

The  most  difficult  of  the  exemption  problems  was  presented 
by  the  "C.  O.'s,"  conscientious  objectors.  To  a  certain  element 
of  public  opinion  the  man  who  refused  to  fight  stood  for  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  a  free  country,  which  nothing  should 
imperil.  Another  element  held  that  conscientious  objection 
was  a  synonym  for  cowardice;  no  able-bodied  man  should 
escape  service;  the  nation's  right  to  protect  itself  included  the 
right  to  impose  its  will  on  those  who  would  not  join  in  self- 
protection;  and  the  section  in  the  Draft  Act  exempting  cer- 
tain religious  sects  was  wholly  unwarranted.  A  man  who  re- 
fused to  fight  had  become  a  public  enemy,  a  traitor.  He  ought 
to  be  so  labeled,  and  either  set  to  breaking  stones  or  else  shot. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  certain  religious  sects  who 
objected  was  the  man  who  as  a  matter  of  ethical  principle  re- 
fused to  kill  his  fellow-man.  To  Baker  he  was  entitled  to  con- 
sideration even  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  a  pacifist  sect;  that 
is,  to  such  consideration  as  other  conscientious  objectors  re- 
ceived. So  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  see  quite  eye  to  eye 
with  those  who  regarded  religion  alone  as  a  reason  for  exemp- 
tion from  combat  service.  Liberals  were  soon  finding  that  he 
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did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them  in  their  lenient  views  in  a 
policy  that  was  strictly  his  own. 

Some  of  the  religious  objectors  signified  their  willingness  to 
serve  in  places  of  clanger  at  the  front,  risking  their  own  lives, 
if  they  were  not  asked  to  take  life.  They  had  a  plan  which  they 
submitted  to  the  President  for  joining  the  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Unit,  which  was  doing  a  noble  work  (though  not  un- 
der fire)  in  the  ruined  villages  of  France.  Thus  they  would 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  France,  and  of  being  "Over 
There,"  a  privilege  which  was  so  difficult  to  gain  except  by 
going  as  a  soldier  or  in  the  welfare  service.  In  his  letter  of 
August  27,  1917,  Baker  explained  his  delay  in  replying  to  the 
President  on  the  subject,  since  it  had  taken  time  to  ascertain 
more  about  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit. 

".  .  .  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  will  be  wise  now  to 
designate  this  work  of  reconstruction  as  the  sort  of  non- 
combatant  service  contemplated  for  religious  objectors,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  any  definition  of  that  sort  of  work  at  this 
time  may  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  further  'conscientious' 
objecting.  On  this  whole  subject  my  belief  is  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  with  the  draft,  and,  after  the  conscientious  objectors 
have  been  gotten  into  the  camps  and  have  made  known  their 
inability  to  proceed  with  military  work,  their  number  will  be 
ascertained  and  a  suitable  work  evolved  for  them." 

All  must  go  to  the  cantonments.  Then  their  cases  would  be 
settled  in  the  forum  of  their  fellow-draftees.  On  October  1 
Baker  wrote  to  the  President,  after  a  visit  to  Camp  Meade: 

"A  large  part  of  my  time  yesterday  was  spent  with  the  con- 
scientious objectors.  Out  of  18,000  men  there  appeared  up  to 
last  night  27  such  objectors.  One  of  them  had  watched  the  re- 
cruits playing  football  and  baseball,  and  after  two  days  of 
separation  from  the  life  of  the  place,  he  withdrew  his  objection 
and  joined  his  company.  The  remaining  26  are  still  segregated, 
receiving  considerate  treatment  but  living  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  camp.  I  will  send  you  a  complete  classification  of  them 
later.  Nine  of  them  are  Old  Amish;  two,  New  Amish;  three, 
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Friends.  Then  a  number  of  them  belong  to  sects  of  which  I 
had  never  heard  before;  one  being  'a  Brother  of  God';  another 
a  member  of  'The  Assembly  of  God';  one  was  a  Russian-born 
Jew  who  claimed  to  be  an  International  Socialist  and  who,  I 
think,  is  simply  lazy  and  obstinate,  without  the  least  compre- 
hension of  International  Socialism.  For  the  most  part  they 
seem  well-disposed,  simple-minded  young  people  who  have 
been  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  environment  and  really  have  no 
comprehension  of  the  world  outside  of  their  own  rural  and 
peculiar  community.  Only  two  of  those  with  whom  I  talked 
seemed  quite  normal  mentally. 

"Of  course,  it  is  too  soon  to  speculate  on  the  problem  because 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  large  the  number  will  turn  out  to  be 
either  at  Camp  Meade  or  elsewhere;  but  if  it  gets  no  worse 
than  it  is  at  Camp  Meade,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  no  harm  will 
come  in  allowing  these  people  to  stay  at  the  camps,  separated 
from  the  life  of  the-camp  but  close  enough  to  come  gradually 
to  understand.  The  effect  of  that  I  think  quite  certainly  would 
be  that  a  substantial  number  of  them  would  withdraw  their 
objection  and  make  fairly  good  soldiers." 

They  were  "out  of  it."  They  were  seeing  others  playing  base- 
ball, going  to  the  motion-picture  show,  and  doing  their  drill, 
while  they  themselves  were  kept  apart  and  regarded  with  occa- 
sional looks  either  of  wonder  or  of  contempt. 

Again  democracy  was  resorting  to  the  inductive  educational 
process  of  public  opinion  rather  than  to  arbitrary  command 
from  the  top.  There  appeared  at  each  camp  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  on  Conscientious  Objectors  (of  which  Harlan 
S.  Stone,  then  Dean  of  the  Columbia  Law  School  and  later  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  Chairman), 
to  consider  the  case  of  each  man  who  still  "held  out,"  and  to 
reason  with  him.  If  the  method  of  either  group  of  extremists 
had  been  followed,  one  conscientious  objector  who  was  to  be- 
come famous  for  his  martial  exploits  might  have  "dug  in"  in 
passive  resistance,  with  the  same  independent  and  self-reliant 
spirit  that  he  later  revealed  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

"That  man  has  the  making  of  a  fine  soldier  but  we  can't 
do  anything  with  him,"  the  commander  of  Camp  Gordon  said 
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to  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  (one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Board).  "Maybe  you  can." 

Clear-eyed  and  rangy-lean,  this  young  man  bore  the  stamp  of 
his  origin  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  where  scientific  doubts 
had  made  no  inroads  on  Fundamentalism.  His  kind  had  pio- 
neered the  wilderness  and  been  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans 
and  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  too  habited  to  his 
mountain  isolation,  and  too  set  in  his  religious  conviction  that 
it  was  wrong  to  kill  his  fellow-man,  to  be  influenced  by  the 
gregarious  appeal  of  others  in  camp  at  their  drill  and  games. 
Usually  Mack  could  spare  only  a  few  minutes  for  a  single 
case,  but  the  fine  dignity  and  sincerity  of  this  young  man 
offered  a  challenge  that  was  to  occupy  him  for  half  an  hour. 
Without  touching  on  the  religious  argument,  with  which  this 
objector  had  worsted  all  comers,  Mack  appealed  to  his  natural 
fighting  instinct. — Did  he  know  how  to  shoot?  Yes,  certainly; 
he  had  been  brought  up  with  a  rifle. — Did  he  expect  others  to 
till  his  fields  for  him?  No. — In  case  a  robber  band  began  loot- 
ing property  and  attacking  women  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
would  he  leave  defense  to  others?  The  gleam  in  the  moun- 
taineer's eye  suggested  that  his  rifle  would  not  be  idle. — Having 
explained  why  we  were  at  war,  Mack  then  asked  him  whether 
he  would  leave  the  others  drilling  at  the  camp  to  do  all  the 
fighting  for  him  against  the  Kaiser.  This  put  the  matter  in  a 
new  light.  No,  he  would  not — and  he  was  ready  now  to  do  his 
part.f 

So  Alvin  C.  Yorke  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  "All 
America"  division,  the  82nd,  in  which  every  State  in  the  Union 
was  represented.  A  year  later  he  received  a  tribute  from  Mar- 
shal Foch  for  "the  greatest  thing  accomplished  by  any  private 
soldier  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe";  and  was  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  having,  single-handed,  with  one 
Springfield  rifle  and  an  automatic  revolver  captured  Hill  240, 
killed  twenty  Germans,  and  taken  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
prisoners. 

There  were  other  objectors  whom  no  argument  could  reach 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  Baker,  which  turned  severe  in  send- 
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ing  to  jail  those  who  would  neither  work  nor  fight.  One  set  of 
extremists  who  had  hailed  his  broad  views  were  unable  to  for- 
give him  his  adamantine  attitude  in  this  respect,  and  the  other 
set  thought  they  had  put  a  little  iron  into  him.  Our  law  about 
conscientious  objectors  was  not  so  strict  as  the  British,  but  it 
was  more  painstakingly  enforced.  I  have  learned  of  no  indi- 
vidual exemptions  of  men  who  refused  either  to  work  or  to 
fight.  Men  who  tried  to  escape  the  draft  by  stealth  were  pur- 
sued relentlessly. 

Baker  wrote  to  Judge  Westenhaver,  October  n,  1917: 

"You  will  be  interested  in  a  striking  set  of  facts  which  I 
learned  today.  At  each  cantonment  we  are  undertaking  to  clas- 
sify the  drafted  men,  so  as  to  have  a  real  census  of  their  trades, 
professions,  and  aptitudes.  The  first  question  asked  is,  'What 
do  you  want  to  do?'  A  majority  of  the  men,  so  far,  have  an- 
swered, 'I  want  to  go  to  France.'  The  next  question  is,  'What 
branch  of  the  Service  do  you  prefer?'  The  largest  number  have 
answered  'Infantry.'  Next,  'Field  Artillery,'  etc.,  showing  a 
very  strong  desire  for  the  fighting  corps,  while  the  noncom- 
batant  branches  of  the  Service  have  few — really  very  few — ex- 
pressions of  preference." 


XVI 


THE  MILLS  OF  WAR  GRIND  ON 

Among  the  travelers  of  later  days  who  crowd  Washington  in 
the  spring,  when  the  cherry  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  apple  orchards  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  are  in 
blossom,  there  may  be  an  occasional  one  who  remembers  what 
Washington  was  like  in  summer  during  the  War.  It  can  be 
the  hottest  city  in  America,  as  he  will  recall  from  his  experi- 
ence of  the  burning  asphalt  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and 
the  steel-sheathed  oven  of  the  passenger  cars  in  the  Union  Sta- 
tion. He  may  have  waited  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  that  room  whose  congestion  never  abated;  and 
then  taken  his  turn  in  the  chair  facing  the  Secretary,  as  the  sun 
beat  through  the  western  windows  upon  his  back. 

It  was  a  long  summer,  that  of  1917,  not  only  for  those  who 
lived  in  Washington  but  for  all  who  were  under  the  lash  of 
that  "as  soon  as  possible"  in  preparing  all  the  parts  of  the 
whole  which  I  have  described,  whether  at  the  loom  or  the  blast 
furnace,  building  cantonments,  or  drilling  under  the  sun.  The 
public's  moods  were  sensitive  to  the  news  from  fronts  where  as 
yet  we  had  no  men  in  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Appropriation 
Bill  on  June  15,  1917,  the  news  might  have  justified  the  Con- 
gress in  thinking  that  all  that  money  would  be  wasted  in  war 
material  which  would  never  be  used.  The  prediction  that  1917 
would  be  the  Allies'  year  evidently  seemed  to  be  on  the  way  to 
fulfilment.  In  spite  of  the  French  army's  having  been  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  failure  of  Nivelle's  early  spring  offensive, 
the  British  New  Army,  in  the  prime  of  its  power,  had  loosed 
the  thunders  of  two  thousand  guns  in  the  Passchendaele  offen- 
sive, which  British  stubbornness  was  expected  to  carry  through 
to  a  decision.  Cheering  reports  came  from  the  Serbian  front, 
which  a  supposedly  regenerated  Greece,  having  been  relieved 
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of  pro-German  King  Constantine,  would  soon  reinforce  with 
many  battalions. 

Italy,  too,  was  making  her  supreme  effort.  Cadorna  had 
taken  twenty-four  thousand  Austrian  prisoners  in  the  first 
phase  of  his  offensive.  The  second  phase  might  break  through 
to  the  goal  of  Italy's  dreams,  Trieste.  The  hope  of  a  re-created 
Russia  under  the  new  republican  regime,  which  would  repeat 
the  national  fervor  of  the  French  Revolution,  seemed  to  be 
realized  in  action,  as  the  harangues  of  the  passionate  young 
Kerensky  breathed  initiative  into  the  Russian  army. 

At  the  same  time  that  Austria  was  yielding  Alpine  heights 
that  were  the  barriers  to  Trieste,  she  was  retreating  on  another 
Hank  before  the  Russian  advance.  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
offensive  by  Brusilov's  army  on  June  29,  three  days  before  the 
arrival  of  our  first  contingent  of  troops  in  France,  it  had  taken 
eighteen  thousand  prisoners;  and  then  seven  thousand  more 
on  July  7,  the  day  after  Pershing,  who  had  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  actual  state  of  the  French  army  and  the  British 
and  Italian  offensives  than  members  of  the  Congress,  had 
called  for  a  million  men. 

From  Germany  came  further  reports  of  threatening  revolu- 
tion as  further  encouragement  for  the  Allies.  The  liberal  bloc 
seemed  to  have  unhorsed  the  military  hierarchy  in  making 
Michaelis  chancellor.  German  delegates  were  showing  eager- 
ness for  the  pacifist  International  Socialist  conference  at  Stock- 
holm. The  public  saw  the  German  army  as  nowhere  on  the 
offensive.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  attrition  at  Passchendaele, 
even  one  British  battalion  should  survive  after  the  last  Ger- 
man battalion  had  been  destroyed,  that  would  be  victory.  Ac- 
cording to  Italian  and  Russian  communiques,  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  Russian  and  Italian  hammering,  seemed  actu- 
ally at  the  breaking-point.  With  Germany  having  no  steel  to 
spare  to  stiffen  the  Austrian  government's  backbone,  no  good 
news  to  cheer  her  dispirited  battalions,  no  shock  battalions  to 
hasten  to  their  support,  that  separate  peace  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  diplomatic  lure  of  peace  which  kept  us  from  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  dual  empires,  seemed  to  be  in 
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sight.  Pershing's  confidential  telegram  asking  for  a  million 
men  might  yet  be  a  curiosity  in  the  archives.  A  few  troops  to 
show  the  flag  in  France  might  be  enough.  Soon  Mr.  Randolph 
might  have  finished  his  third  war,  no  longer  elbowed  by  the 
crowds,  but  pursuing  his  peaceful  routine  in  the  quiet  cor- 
ridor; and  the  State  Department  would  again  assume  the 
stellar  role  in  the  old  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  But  there 
was  no  thought  in  Washington  of  halting  preparations,  on  the 
part  of  either  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War;  not  even  when 
hope  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  struggle  again  appeared  at  the 
White  House.  Our  potential  military  force  had  become  a 
strong  card  in  any  negotiations. 

The  President  was  his  own  Secretary  of  State.  During  all 
the  three  years  that  the  struggle  in  Europe  had  raged,  he  who 
spoke  for  "peace  without  victory"  had  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  peoples  and  of  foreign  offices,  rather  than  on  war  offices.  It 
was  just  after  Pershing  arrived  in  Paris  that  the  President  re- 
fused the  appeal  for  our  "associates"  in  the  War  to  join  in  an 
inter-Allied  conference  in  Paris.  Both  Admiral  Sims  and  Gen- 
eral Pershing  were  told  not  to  be  present  at  the  conference  offi- 
cially, even  for  the  discussion  of  strictly  military  problems  with 
the  Allied  commanders.  Pershing  himself  had  at  the  time 
thought  that  this  was  not  advisable,  but  of  course  he  met  the 
commanders  informally.1 

Members  of  the  Congress,  who  saw  peace  just  around  the 
corner,  thought  Baker  unduly  alarmed  about  the  amendment 
to  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill,  after  it  was  sent  to  con- 
ference of  the  two  Houses  the  last  week  in  June.  The  amend- 
ment provided  that  all  soldiers  should  be  discharged  within 
four  months  after  the  end  of  the  War.  But  Baker's  reasons 
against  it  did  not  appear  so  visionary,  after  all,  when  later, 
following  the  Armistice,  we  had  two  million  men  in  France  to 
be  transported  back  across  the  ocean. 

"It  might  work  very  great  hardship  on  the  soldiers  and  very 
great  embarrassment  to  the  government,"  he  wrote  to  Repre- 
sentative Swager  Sherley  (Democrat)  of  Kentucky.  "We  might, 
for  instance,  have  a  very  large  force  in  France,  and  the  possi- 
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bility  of  returning  soldiers  to  this  country  would  be  limited,  of 
course,  to  the  transportation  facilities  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  effect  of  the  amendment,  however,  would  be  to  cause 
their  automatic  discharge  from  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  leave  those  who  were  unable  to  be  trans- 
ported home  disorganized  and  out  of  the  service,  and  therefore 
out  of  the  pay  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  strange  land." 

Senator  Martin  telephoned  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a 
deadlock  was  to  qualify  the  four  months  with  "as  soon  there- 
after as  the  force  could  be  transported." 

"I  do  not  like  this,"  Baker  wrote  to  the  President.  But  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  it  in  order  to  hasten  the  passage 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  when  every  day's  delay  was  crippling 
preparations;  and,  as  Baker  remarked  philosophically,  re- 
medial action  could  be  taken  later  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  arise. 

THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  DOLLAR-A-YEAR  MEN 

Some  of  the  talk  in  the  Congress  was  anything  but  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  to  the  dollar-a-year  men.  Senator  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  in  having  his  say  expressed  the  views  of  many  of 
his  colleagues,  both  Democratic  and  Republican.  On  June  13 
he  wrote  to  Baker  asking  for  the  "following  information  about 
the  Advisory  Commission."  I  quote  the  first  nine  items  on  which 
he  asked  for  information: 

1.  The  numbers  and  names  of  each  and  every  contract  let 
by  the  government  since  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

2.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  to  whom  or  to  which  contracts  were  let. 

3.  The  amounts  of  each  contract  and  the  amounts  of  com- 
mission or  compensation  for  each  contractor.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  amounts,  then  the  estimated  amounts 
of  contracts  and  commissions. 

4.  A  concise  statement  of  the  terms  and  subject-matter  of 
each  contract. 

5.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  each  officer,  agent. 
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or  representative,  or  employee  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  having  connection  with  such  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations  to  whom  or  to  which  contracts  were 
let,  if  any. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  employee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
or  its  advisory  board  in  any  one  of  the  contracting  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations. 

7.  The  location  of  each  contracting  party,  and  if  he  or  it 
has  more  than  one  office,  the  location  of  such  offices. 

8.  The  financial  standing  of  each  contracting  party. 

9.  Full  and  concise  information  as  to  the  methods  which 
were  pursued  in  the  letting  of  contracts. 

In  all  there  were  twenty-six  items.  The  senator  had  studied 
his  subject  thoroughly.  He  had  overlooked  no  detail  about  con- 
tracts from  cantonments  and  ordnance  to  typewriters.  In  his 
general  remarks,  following  the  numbered  items,  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  all  the  agents,  employees,  and  everybody  else 
having  anything  to  do  with  contracts  were  taking  the  oath,  and 
why  the  Quartermaster  Corps  should  not  do  everything  under 
the  old  competitive  system  as  provided  by  the  law. 

Baker's  answer  was  respectful,  as  ever,  to  Congressional  au- 
thority; for  a  senator  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  of  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government.  Baker  would  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  people 
would  be  set  at  work  as  soon  as  possible  to  carry  out  the 
senator's  wishes.  He  remarked,  however,  that  "the  collection 
of  the  information  you  desire,  owing  to  the  enormous  volume 
of  documents  requested,  indicates  that  this  will  necessarily  be 
a  task  of  great  magnitude."  True,  considering  that  contracts 
under  war's  spur  had  been  made  for  about  every  kind  of  thing 
America  produces  and  for  many  others  never  contemplated  in 
peace-time  production! 

McKellar  followed  this  up  with  letters  to  Daniel  Willard, 
Bernard  Baruch,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
who  also  sent  polite  replies.  But  Samuel  Gompers  was  not  so 
pleasant.  The  veteran  labor  leader  voiced  his  indignation  as  a 
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dollar-a-year  man  loyal  to  his  colleagues  and  to  labor  in  their 
common  effort.  He  said  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  reply  in 
detail,  but  he  did  inform  the  senator  that  "on  no  committee  of 
public  work  can  be  found  so  large  a  number  of  men  and 
women  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  giving  such  complete, 
whole-hearted,  voluntary  service  as  on  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,"  with  their 
thousands  and  thousands  of  members  organized  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  who  might  consider  that  their  integrity  had  been 
questioned. 

As  a  last  resort  the  industrial  leaders  could  refer  the  senator's 
questionnaire  to  Walter  S.  Gifford,  director  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  Advisory  Commission,  a  practised  re- 
cipient of  the  buck.  Statistician  though  he  was,  he  seems  to 
have  foregone  attempting  even  the  first  instalment  of  any  such 
report,  whose  total  volume  would  have  swamped  the  desks  of  all 
Senator  McKellar's  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own,  up  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  galleries.  Everyone  would  have  been  so 
busy  reporting  what  he  had  done  so  far  that  he  would  have 
had  no  time  to  do  any  thing  further  to  carry  on  the  War.  All 
the  typists  and  typewriters  in  the  land  would  have  been  wholly 
occupied,  leaving  none  to  record  further  contracts  or  to  con- 
duct business  correspondence.  It  is  not  reported  that  either 
Baker  or  McKellar  lost  any  sleep  over  the  matter,  since  each 
was  acting  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

"But  there  are  excuses  for  them  [the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress]," Baker  wrote  to  Judge  Westenhaver,  July  19,  "and, 
after  all,  they  are  dealing  with  big  things  and  have  their  nor- 
mal proportion  of  small  men.  So  the  situation  can  be  explained 
and  endured." 

The  Congress  had  kept  strictly  to  its  prerogative  of  ear- 
marking appropriations  for  the  specific  objects  on  which  they 
were  to  be  spent,  when  any  day  the  fluctuation  of  military  tac- 
tics, of  policy,  and  of  the  Allies'  fortunes  might  make  demands 
for  new  war  material  that  was  not  on  the  list.  Baker  wrote  to 
General  Scott  when  the  bill  went  into  conference: 
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"It  gives  us  a  lot  of  money  but  leaves  us  tied  up  by  all  sorts 
of  restrictions  and  specifications  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
to  deal  with  in  war-time.  Somehow  or  other  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  realize  that  in  war  things  happen  quickly, 
and  many  swift  decisions  have  to  be  made.  They  are  still  appar- 
ently under  the  impression  that  they  can  make  itemized  and  de- 
tailed appropriations,  and  that  the  War  Department  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  along  with  the  old  routine  in  doing  unroutine 
things." 

However,  the  money  had  come  at  last  in  a  sum  equal  to  all 
immediate  requirements.  The  bureau  chiefs  and  the  dollar-a- 
year  men  were  assured  that  they  would  not  have  to  go  to  jail 
with  Baker  marching  at  their  head.  Some  of  them  had  been 
boasting  that  they  would  certainly  be  sent  up  for  as  long  a 
period  as  he;  that  they,  too,  had  counts  enough  against  them 
to  accumulate  life  sentences. 

There  might  be  fewer  volunteers  coming  to  Washington; 
but  the  actual  number  of  workers  was  on  the  increase.  More 
officers  of  Allied  missions  were  appearing  in  the  streets;  those 
of  the  Serbs,  Greeks,  Rumanians,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and 
others  from  remote  countries  capitalized  the  misery  of  the 
smaller  nations. 

The  dollar-a-year  men,  mopping  their  brows,  held  con- 
ferences, with  an  inner  ring  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  desk  and 
an  outer  ring  standing,  or  in  corridors  where  they  could  find 
a  backwater  out  of  the  tide  of  traffic.  The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment was  scattered  in  fifteen  different  buildings  as  much  as 
five  miles  apart,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  equally 
spread.  But  relief  was  in  sight.  The  Congress  had  at  last 
changed  the  statute  which  prohibited  the  erection  of  any 
building  costing  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  without 
its  specific  consent  and  specific  appropriation.  The  hum  of 
cement-mixers,  the  coughing  of  steam-shovels,  the  beat  of 
hammers,  as  the  new  office  buildings  rose  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  cantonments,  promised  more  office  space  in  the  fall.  But 
lodgings  and  boarding-houses  for  the  growing  army  of  clerks 
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had  been  overlooked;  and  Baker  included  a  provision  for  them 
as  one  of  his  major  duties  of  the  moment. 

CO-ORDINATION  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD 

It  will  be  recalled  how,  upon  our  entry  into  the  War,  Baker 
authorized  commitments  for  munitions  and  supplies  before 
the  Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill.  Now, 
although  there  was  no  want  of  money,  we  were  finding  that 
many  orders  could  not  be  filled  in  the  time  promised.  Manu- 
facturers, shooting  at  the  stars  with  American  optimism,  had 
undertaken  more  than  they  could  perform,  as  Leonard  Ayres' 
bulletins  of  progress  attested.  Contracts  were  being  cancelled 
for  want  of  raw  material  and  for  various  other  reasons. 

"Why  can't  we  get  this?"  "When  will  we  get  it?"  and  "This 
must  be  first"  came  in  a  medley  from  all  the  bureaus  and  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  the  loudest  but  the  most  necessitous 
home  claims  must  have  precedence  after  the  Allies  were  cared 
for.  There  must  be  decisions  in  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
and  three  hundred  cases  a  day  between  experts,  each  of  whom 
thought  the  fulfilment  of  his  order  was  essential  to  winning  the 
War.  Salesmanship,  at  least,  was  not  required  when  produc- 
tion was  everywhere  trying  to  catch  up  with  demand.  Systems 
were  no  sooner  devised  than  they  became  obsolete.  Produc- 
tion had  never  had  to  deal  with  so  many  imponderables,  so 
many  new  situations.  The  chiefs  were  supposed  to  know  what 
they  wanted;  but  how  were  they  to  know  in  the  fluctuation  of 
demands  and  the  uncertainty  of  production  of  material  with 
which  manufacturers  were  unfamiliar?  More  than  two  thou- 
sand organizations,  covering  every  branch  of  human  activity 
in  war,  were  in  co-operation  with  the  War  Department,  each 
asking  attention  to  its  needs,  the  chiefs  of  each  coursing  the 
hot  pavements  and  besieging  department  and  munitions 
chiefs,  as  all  cried  for  more  co-ordination — co-ordination! 
They  echoed  the  plea  of  a  nation  irritated  by  summer  heat, 
while  battalions  of  volunteer  co-ordinators  on  the  outside 
waited  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  organizing  gifts  inside 
the  breastworks. 
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It  was  time  for  another  forward  step  in  concentration,  as  a 
democracy  gradually  and  grudgingly  surrendered  its  town- 
meeting  traditions  to  the  rising  call  of  the  War  autocracy.  The 
plan  for  the  War  Industries  Board  to  succeed  the  General 
Munitions  Board  was  worked  out  by  Frank  A.  Scott  in  con- 
ference with  Baker,  Willard,  Crozier,  Baruch,  Sharpe,  Dr. 
Franklin  Martin,  Gifford,  and  others.  The  new  board  was  sim- 
ply a  smaller  body  of  experts  in  the  same  lines  as  had  been 
represented  on  the  older  board,  with  proportionately  less  need 
for  consultation  at  the  expense  of  action.  Extra-legality  for  the 
emergency  was  again  invoked  to  give  it  powers  which  were 
hardly  warranted  by  the  Act  that  had  created  the  patron  bodies 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. 

Colonel  Palmer  E.  Pierce  and  Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher 
were  to  represent  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Requests  for  raw 
materials  went  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch;  for  finished  products  to 
Robert  S.  Brookings.  The  fifth  member  was  Judge  Robert 
Scott  Lovett,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  When 
the  newspapers  reported  that  Lovett  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  he  promptly  wrote  the  Secretary  declar- 
ing that  he  lacked  experience  for  this  task  and  asking  that  an- 
other man  be  chosen,  as  he  himself  could  do  better  service  with 
his  railroad  and  the  Red  Cross.  It  was  the  characteristic  atti- 
tude of  a  big  man,  when  lesser  men  were  only  too  ready  to  un- 
dertake any  task  which  might  bring  them  distinction.  Lovett 
felt  that  he  was  on  surer  ground  when  he  accepted  the  task  of 
priority,  which  was  almost  as  thankless  as  that  of  price-fixing. 
The  sixth  member  was  Hugh  Frayne  for  labor;  the  seventh, 
Scott  as  Chairman. 

No  group  had  ever  had  such  industrial  power  in  America 
as  these  five  dollar-a-year  men  of  the  War  Industries  Board — 
Scott,  Brookings,  Baruch,  Lovett,  and  Frayne.  They  under- 
stood production,  and  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  production, 
which  Army  officers  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  grasp. 
They  were  confronted  by  rising  criticism  at  a  period  when 
our  war  plan  appeared  only  as  a  blurred  negative,  when  Per-. 
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shing's  cablegrams  were  beginning  to  flow  in  with  the  call  for 
a  transfer  to  France  of  industrial  energy  which  had  a  magni- 
tude far  beyond  any  suggestions  of  the  Allied  missions  whose 
demands  must  have  the  first  place  on  the  priority  schedule. 

I  quote  from  Baker's  talk  before  the  Senate  Committee, 
January  28,  1918: 

"Every  day  that  the  sun  rises  I  get  cablegrams  from  General 
Pershing  from  10  to  16  and  20  pages  long  filled  with  measure- 
ments and  formulas  and  changes  of  a  millimeter  in  size — great 
long  specifications;  changes  in  detail  of  things  which  were 
agreed  upon  last  week,  are  changed  this  week,  and  will  need 
to  be  changed  again  next  week.  What  we  are  doing  at  this  end 
is  to  attempt,  by  using  the  eyes  of  the  Army  there,  to  keep  up 
with  what  they  want  us  to  do." 

The  cablegrams  were  cut  in  strips  and  each  strip  was  re- 
ferred to  the  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  which  spe- 
cialized in  its  demands. 

MAKING  GENERALS  BY  THE  HUNDRED 

From  problems  of  industrial  organization  Baker  might  turn 
to  problems  of  Army  organization;  from  War  Industries  Board 
personnel  to  Army  personnel. 

"I  have  not  your  list  yet,"  he  said  to  a  bureau  chief  who  had 
not  sent  in  his  list  of  promotions. 

"But  I  was  waiting  on  your  personal  list,"  was  the  reply, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Secretary  had  certain  officers 
whom  he  wished  to  favor,  as  the  result  of  his  own  judgment  or 
personal  liking,  or  for  other  reasons. 

"Oh,  I  have  no  list,"  said  Baker.  "Yours  is  a  department  of 
specialists.  I  depend  upon  you.  You  should  know  your  men." 

As  all  promotions  and  assignments  eventually  took  their  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary,  the  War  had  opened  a  vast  field  for 
the  exercise  of  personal  preferences.  His  power  to  place  eagles 
or  silver  and  gold  leaves  on  the  shoulders  of  civilians  who 
wanted  to  enter  the  reserve  corps,  could  attach  the  fortunate  to 
him  in  personal  fealty.  Where,  in  peace-time,  the  Regular  of- 
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ficers  rose  in  rank  in  turn,  now  promotion  out  of  order  sum- 
moned Regulars  to  the  command  of  the  new  National  Army. 
So  a  major  of  Regulars  might  remain  a  major  of  Regulars,  while 
one  who  had  been  a  file  under  him  might  become  a  colonel 
in  the  National  Army.  Each  of  the  new  divisions  forming  in 
the  cantonments  must  have  a  major  general  and  brigadier 
generals.  How  were  these  to  be  chosen? 

The  promotions  to  general  officers  were  left  to  an  informal 
board  composed  of  Generals  Bliss,  Chief  of  Staff;  Kuhn,  Chief 
of  the  War  College;  McCain,  Adjutant  General;  and  Mann, 
Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau.  As  a  basis  for  procedure  they  de- 
cided on  three  rules.  First,  the  promotions  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  different  branches  of  the  Army  in  fair  ratio, 
infantry,  artillery,  medical  corps,  engineers,  and  so  on:  second, 
colonels  of  less  than  one  year  to  serve  before  retirement  were 
to  be  excluded:  third,  all  colonels  whose  records  showed  any 
physical  or  temperamental  defects  to  be  excluded.2 

The  second  was  bound  to  be  heart-breaking  to  many  colonels 
who  thought  they  had  no  temperamental  defects  and  could 
hold  their  own  physically  with  any  of  the  young  fellows.  And 
it  was  to  be  even  more  heart-breaking  to  their  wives. 

With  the  records  of  the  officers  before  them  and  discussing 
each  one  in  turn,  the  members  of  the  board  worked  for  three 
nights  before  they  had  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ready;  and  on  the  last  night  they  took  the  list  to  Baker  at  mid- 
night. 

"Are  you  gentlemen  satisfied?"  Baker  asked. 

"Yes.  We  have  probably  made  mistakes  and  promoted  some 
men  who  were  not  so  able  as  those  we  have  excluded.  But  we 
have  done  our  best  by  all  the  tests  available  until  the  officers 
are  tried  out  in  actual  command.  We  know  there  has  been  no 
politics  in  the  assignments" — for  the  first  time  in  our  war 
history. 

Baker  wrote  "approved"  across  the  list,  and  so  one  hundred 
and  twenty  colonels  became  generals.  A  further  tryout  was  to 
come  when  officers  who  had  never  commanded  more  than  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men  in  the  routine  of  the  Regular  ma- 
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chine  were  to  make  ten  or  twenty  thousand  draftees  into  trained 
soldiers  before  they  themselves  had  learned  how  to  command 
them  in  action. 

CHRISTENING  A  FAMOUS  DIVISION 

The  rivalry  of  divisions  to  be  early  in  France  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  order  of  their  going  should  be  determined. 
That  for  the  Regulars  was  easily  settled  in  the  one-two-three 
order  of  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth.  After  the  First 
and  Second,  which  included  Marines,  a  National  Guard  di- 
vision should  have  its  turn.  Which  one?  Each  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  entitled  to  the  honor.  The  National  Army  divisions 
had  not  been  in  camp  a  month  before  each  one  thought  that 
there  was  one  National  Army  division  which  should  precede 
any  National  Guard  division.  Here  was  another  subject  for 
conflicting  pressure  from  many  sources  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Baker  tells  of  discussing  the  subject  one  day  when  Major 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  in  his  office:  3 

"The  problem  was  really  sentimental  and  nobody  knew  what 
turn  public  sentiment  would  take  about  it.  There  were  two 
States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  each  had  a  full 
division  in  its  National  Guard.  All  the  other  National  Guard 
divisions  were  made  up  from  contingents  from  combinations 
of  States.  If  we  sent  overseas  the  New  York  division,  the  rest 
of  the  country  might  be  jealous  at  the  preference  given  to  New 
York,  while  in  New  York  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  be 
resentment  at  sending  their  boys  first  all  from  one  State. 

"I  said  to  Major  MacArthur  that  I  wished  we  had  a  division 
in  which  there  were  components  from  every  State  so  that  each 
State  could  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  some  of  its  own  boys 
were  among  the  first  to  go.  Major  MacArthur  suggested  that 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  Guard  divisions,  there  were 
frequently  minor  elements  left  over  which  were  in  a  sense 
unattached  to  any  divisional  organization,  and  that  these  might 
be  grouped  together.  I  sent  for  General  Mann,  the  Chief  of  the 
Militia  Bureau,  and  asked  him  whether  there  were  enough  of 
the  surplus  organizations  to  form  a  division,  and  explained  to 
him  that  I  wanted  them,  when  brought  together,  to  represent 
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WASHINGTON 


To  the  Soldiers  of  the  National  Army: 

Ycru  are  under  talcing  a  great  duty.    The  heart  of 
tho  whole  country  Is  with  you.    Everything  that  you  do  will 
be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  and  with  the  deepest 
solicitude  not  only  by  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you, 
but  by  the  whole  nation  besides.    For  this  great  war  draws 
us  all  closer  together,  makes  us  all  comrades  and  brothers, 
as  all  true  Americans  felt  themselves  to  be  when  we  first 
made  good  our  national  Independence.    The  eyes  of  all  the 
world  will  be  upon  you,  because  you  are  in  some  special  sense 
the  soldiers  of  freedom.    Let  it  be  your  pride,  therefore,  to 
show  all  men  everywhere  not  only  what  good  soldiers  you  are, 
but  also  what  good  men  you  are,  keeping  yourselves  fit  and 
straight  in  everything  and  pure  and  clean  through  and  through. 
Let  us  set  for  ourselves  a  standard  so  high  that  it  will  be  a 
glory  to  live  up  to  it  and  then  let  us  live  up  to  it  and  add 
a  new  laurel  to  the  crov/n  of  America.    My  affectionate  confi- 
dence goes  with  you  in  every  battle  and  every  test.    God  Iceep 
and  guide  youl  J 
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as  many  States  and  as  widespread  geographical  distribution  as 
possible — if  possible  to  practically  cover  the  United  States. 
Major  Mac  Arthur  said: 
"  'Like  a  rainbow!' 

"General  Mann  went  back  to  his  office  and  in  some  hours 
reported  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Rainbow  Division, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  command  the  division 
and  Major  MacArthur  to  be  its  chief  of  staff.  Both  were  full 
of  enthusiasm  about  the  project.  General  Mann  was  so  en- 
thusiastic that  after  leaving  my  office,  he  returned  in  about 
two  hours  dressed  in  a  trench  coat  and  various  overseas  equip- 
ment to  show  how  rapidly  he  had  gotten  ready  to  take  his  place 
in  the  division." 

The  National  Army's  counterpart  of  the  Rainbow  (42nd) 
was  the  "All  America"  82nd,  training  at  Camp  Gordon,  which 
represented  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  was  to  fight  in  the 
wicked  trough,  and  up  the  heights,  of  the  Aire.  Of  course,  all 
the  Regular  divisions  and  the  Navy  were  All  America.  The 
26th  Division  of  the  New  England  National  Guard,  which  was 
near  the  ports,  actually  reached  France  before  the  42nd,  which 
was  delayed  in  embarkation. 

KEEPING  SPIES  OUT  OF  THE  ARMY 

If  in  official  circles  there  had  been  too  little  consciousness 
of  the  danger,  the  blast  of  letters  of  alarm  on  the  subject  would 
have  kept  the  War  Department  alive  to  the  need  of  care  lest 
men  of  German  descent  who  were  secretly  still  faithful  to  the 
Kaiser  should  go  abroad  as  officers  or  soldiers  in  our  regiments. 
It  would  be  easy  for  any  such  to  desert  to  the  enemy  with 
valuable  information.  Extremists  sought  to  exclude  from  the 
Army  all  men  with  German  names,  but  some  of  the  latter  pro- 
tested— as  descendants  of  soldiers  in  our  Revolution  and  other 
wars — against  such  a  cruelly  unfair  reflection  upon  their 
loyalty. 

The  first  plan  of  the  War  College  was  to  have  a  board  ex- 
amine all  persons  who  might  be  suspect  before  their  embarka- 
tion for  France.  But  Baker  would  have  none  of  this  time- 
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wasting  and  conspicuous  formula,  although  there  must  be  no 
laxity  in  preventing  a  German  sympathizer,  who  might  desert 
to  the  enemy  with  information,  from  reaching  France  in  the 
ranks  of  our  Army.  The  company  officers  of  any  unit  arriving 
for  embarkation  would  have  the  means  for  intimate  counter- 
espionage in  the  course  of  camp  routine  and  training;  they 
would  know  the  soldiers  who  were  indifferent,  as  well  as  those 
who  exhibited  a  whispering  defeatist  attitude  that  might  affect 
morale  more  seriously  than  the  fulminations  of  professional 
grouches. 

In  a  letter  which  Bliss  wrote  as  a  precedent  in  the  matter  as 
our  First  Division  was  embarking,  he  directed  that  captains 
were  to  be  assembled  in  conference  to 

"determine  whether  any  officer  or  man  of  the  command  has 
by  word  or  deed  made  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  being 
a  German  agent  or  a  disloyal  person.  Should  such  be  found, 
the  proper  charge  will  be  made  against  such  person  and  he  will 
be  sent  under  guard  to  Governor's  Island  and  turned  over  to 
the  commanding  officer  for  safe  keeping.  You  will  see  that 
such  action  is  not  taken  merely  on  suspicion  arising  from  the 
person's  nationality,  descent,  or  name.  However,  in  case  of 
suspicion,  special  care  will  be  taken  to  examine  his  baggage  or 
anything  brought  on  board  by  him  and  to  hold  him  under 
careful  observation  during  the  voyage." 

Transport  commanders  were  to  examine  their  crews  per- 
sonally, and  proper  agents  were  to  inspect  every  part  of  the 
transport  before  sailing. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  order  was  the  following  postscript 
which  Baker  dictated: 

"The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  his  instructions,  as  con- 
veyed in  the  letter  above,  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  publicity  and  so  as  to  avoid  giving  the  troops  the  un- 
justifiable impression  that  the  loyalty  of  anyone  is  being  ques- 
tioned, or  that  anything  is  being  done  other  than  making  neces- 
sary protection  for  the  safety  of  all." 
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Up  the  heights  of  the  Vesle  men  of  German  blood  of  the 
32nd  from  Milwaukee  charged  with  a  reckless  courage  as  if 
they  welcomed  one  sure  way  to  acquit  themselves  as  American 
citizens  of  any  sympathy  with  Kaiserism,  and  men  of  German 
blood  fought  elsewhere  in  the  same  spirit. 

It  was  unlikely  that,  in  the  choice  of  spies  to  be  enlisted  in 
our  forces,  the  German  secret  service  would  choose  men  of 
German  names,  since  these  would  naturally  be  open  to  sus- 
picion. Moreover,  the  soldier  within  the  narrow  orbit  of  his 
company,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  trenches,  would  not  have 
much  general  information  about  Army  totals  and  plans.  A 
more  dangerous  source  in  this  respect  was  alluded  to  in  the 
following;  letter  from  Baker  to  Postmaster  General  A.  S.  Burle- 
son,  which  was  written  August  13,  1918: 

"I  discovered  some  time  ago,  to  my  very  great  astonishment, 
that  this  young  man  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  an  aide 
at  the  White  House.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  re- 
turned from  Europe  because  of  suspicions  of  the  French  secret 

service  growing  out  of  his  friendship  for  the  Baroness   , 

who  was  herself  under  suspicion  of  the  French  secret  service, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  an  assignment  out  of  Washington  was  very 
much  better  for  him  than  one  here;  and  I  still  entertain  that 
view.  But  if  you  think  the  secret  service  people  have  been  hasty 
in  this  matter  I  will  be  very  glad  to  examine  into  it  and  find 
out  just  what  is  known  in  the  case." 

"His  name  having  a  German  sound,"  as  Baker  wrote  to  the 
President,  October  15,  1917,  in  the  case  of  one  Army  officer 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  letters  of  suspicion  written  to  the 
President,  "has,  I  think,  made  him  hesitate  sometimes  in  some 
of  his  recommendations  to  me  for  fear  that  he  would  not  be 
given  credit  for  thoroughgoing  Americanism;  but  outside  of 
this  self-consciousness  I  have  never  noted  anything  about  him 
but  the  most  thoroughly  patriotic  and  American  state  of  mind." 
Baker  stated  that  he  was  of  very  humble  origin,  had  gone  to 
West  Point  as  a  very  young  man,  "and  has  since  been  sent  prac- 
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tically  everywhere  in  the  world  as  an  observer  but  without 
ever  losing  the  flavor  of  western  Americanism  into  which  he 
was  born.  I  had,  of  course,  close  opportunity  to  observe  him, 
and  I  venture  the  assertion  that,  had  he  had  any  other  name, 
no  such  suggestion  would  have  been  made." 

Sometimes  letters  of  suspicion  might  be  traced  to  professional 
jealousies  and  enmities  within  the  Army  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  racial  origins,  and  may  have  represented  only  the 
unhappiness  of  the  friends  or  the  family  of  an  officer  whom 
an  army  board  had  considered  to  be  lacking  the  requisite  men- 
tal and  physical  vigor  for  promotion. 

THE  PRESIDENT  ANSWERS  THE  POPE 

When  the  busy  men  of  the  War  Department  read  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  communiques  in  the  light  of  their  secret  in- 
formation they  were  finding  that  by  midsummer  the  news  had 
become  less  encouraging  for  ending  the  War  in  1917.  Again, 
what  had  promised  to  be  the  reins  of  negotiations  turned  out 
to  be  only  shadows  slipping  from  the  President's  hands  in  the 
course  of  war's  swift  changes,  of  which  European  parliaments 
had  had  such  acute  experience,  and  to  which  our  Congress  was 
just  being  introduced.  The  British  fought  on  without  register- 
ing noticeable  gains  on  the  map.  A  Balkan  offensive  might  now 
be  recorded  as  another  unfulfilled  promise.  Germany's  mili- 
tary party  was  in  complete  control  of  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  chancellor.  Stockholm's  Socialist  conference  appeared  as 
another  blind,  this  time  in  support  of  Russian  Bolshevism.  The 
exaltation  in  which  Italian  imagination  had  ascended  the  last 
of  the  heights  overlooking  Trieste  collapsed  into  the  shadow 
of  the  valleys  which  held  her  dead  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
barrier  before  her  goal.  Cadorna  and  the  Italian  statesmen  were 
alarmed  by  the  national  discontent  over  the  fact  that  nothing- 
had  been  gained  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  dream,  won  at  heavy 
cost. 

On  July  18  Kerensky  was  hastening  back  to  Petrograd  to 
face  the  first  Bolshevist  attack.  M.  Cambon,  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office,  may  have  known  of  this  on  the  twentieth  when  he 
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appealed  to  Pershing  personally  to  join  his  government  in  the 
conference  in  Paris  of  Allied  statesmen  and  commanders;  but 
he  could  not  have  known  that  on  the  same  day  Bolshevist  in- 
fection had  broken  out  in  a  feverish  insubordination  among 
Brusilov's  soldiers,  who  became  a  rabble  in  retreat,  while  Aus- 
trian cavalry  rode  over  the  ground  the  Russians  had  gained  as 
readily  as  if  by  invitation. 

Germany  held  fast  at  Passchendaele.  She  was  not  pressing  the 
Russians  in  front  to  disturb  the  progress  of  internal  demoraliza- 
tion; her  armies  seemed  to  have  lost  their  initiative.  Action  in 
the  third  year  of  the  World  War,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
decisive  year,  seemed  to  have  died  down  except  in  that  little 
section  of  Flanders  where  Haig  kept  up  his  hammering.  In  face 
of  the  war-weariness  which  apparently  had  reached  a  stalemate 
in  clotted  blood,  another  peacemaker  appeared  in  the  inter- 
national forum. 

The  Pope,  who  had  looked  on  hopelessly  at  the  slaughter 
among  Christians,  and  possibly  was  influenced  by  the  depres- 
sion and  misery  in  Italy  and  Austria,  whose  Catholic  peoples 
were  near  his  heart,  issued  his  peace  note  under  date  of  August 
first  though  it  was  not  published  till  the  middle  of  the  month. 
He  proposed  consideration  of  concrete  terms  of  peace  by  the 
belligerents:  the  demolition  of  armaments;  freedom  of  the 
seas;  international  arbitration;  mutual  condonation  of  war  dam- 
ages; restitution  of  occupied  territory;  and  a  liberal  attitude 
towards  Armenian,  Polish,  and  Balkan  claims  of  racial  au- 
tonomy. 

The  British  scorned  the  note.  Ludendorff  personally  scorned 
it.  But  the  German  Foreign  Office,  after  leisurely  consideration, 
expressed  itself  as  in  receptive  mood,  on  the  ground  that  Ger- 
many had  drawn  her  sword  only  for  the  right.  But  it  was  with 
no  uncertain  touch  on  the  keys  that  President  Wilson  beat 
out  his  reply  on  the  typewriter  in  his  study.  The  Covenanter 
spirit  of  that  master  of  controversy  at  Princeton  and  in  his 
public  life  flamed  defiantly.  The  high  cheekbones  and  the  jaw 
of  his  County  Antrim  ancestry  stood  out  as  saliently  as  they 
had  when  he  opposed  the  "wilful  men"  of  the  Senate. 
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"It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  program  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  the  status  quo  ante 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  basis  for  it.  The  object  of  the  War  is 
to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from  an  irresponsible 
government  .  .  .  which  chose  its  time  for  war;  delivered  its 
blow  fiercely  and  suddenly;  stopped  at  no  barrier  of  law  or 
mercy;  swept  a  whole  continent  within  the  tide  of  blood — 
not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent 
women  and  children  also,  the  enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the  world. 
This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless  master 
of  the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  how  this  great 
people  came  under  its  control  and  submitted  to  its  temporary 
zest,  to  the  domination  of  its  purpose;  but  it  is  our  business 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  no  longer  left  to  its 
handling.  To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the 
plan  proposed  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  would,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength  and  a  renewal 
of  its  policy;  would  make  it  necessary  to  create  a  permanent 
hostile  combination  of  the  nations  against  the  German  people 
who  are  its  instruments." 

This  was  one  of  the  landmarks  among  the  speeches  and  pro- 
nouncements of  war  statesmen,  which  were  tuned  to  the  hour's 
demand  as  rallying  cries  to  the  wills  and  passions  of  peoples. 
The  President's  clarion  note  was  hailed  as  a  mighty  warrior's 
message  in  the  same  quarters  abroad  from  which  had  come 
ridicule  and  disappointment  over  his  "too  proud  to  fight."  It 
made  him  the  spokesman  of  the  Allied  cause,  the  great  man 
of  the  world.  The  destiny  that  had  called  to  him  as  peacemaker 
had  provided  that  only  victory  at  arms  could  place  the  actual 
reins  of  negotiation  in  his  hand.  The  astute  minds  of  diplomacy 
and  the  cunning  minds  of  propaganda  saw  his  note  as  a  master- 
stroke, not  only  strengthening  Allied  morale  but  also  cutting 
under  the  enemy's  by  appealing  to  the  German  people  over 
the  heads  of  their  military  masters.  To  the  Germans,  too,  Wilson 
had  become  a  mighty  figure;  his  was  the  only  power  that  might 
insure  their  defeat  after  the  collapse  of  the  summer's  Allied 
offensives.  The  note  rallied  flagging  Allied  spirits  all  the  way 
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from  Scotland  to  Sicily,  summoned  hesitant  neutrals  to  cham- 
pion the  winning  side,  and  reminded  Americans  remote  from 
the  seaboard  that  their  fortunes  were  cast  in  with  those  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  and  the  Tiber. 

THE  INNER  CIRCLE 

Vacations  from  the  Washington  oven  came  only  when  a  chief 
saw  that  rest  would  be  not  only  a  mercy,  but  indeed  the  only 
way  to  save  a  subordinate  from  breaking  down.  The  higher 
up  the  man,  or  woman,  the  harder  it  was  to  get  away  when 
one  day's  arrears  banked  up  on  tomorrow's  demands.  The  per- 
sonal problem  was  how  to  keep  physically  cool  as  an  aid  to  the 
patriotic  duty  of  keeping  mentally  cool.  "He's  all  in!"  might 
be  the  mutual  thought  of  two  men  after  a  conference.  The  best 
minds  seemed  to  have  had  lapses  when  they  ceased  to  register 
as  nature  enforced  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  upon  the  strong- 
est wills. 

Baker's  files  in  July  and  August  hold  letters  from  friends 
warning  him  that  he  was  overdoing,  and  bearing  persuasive 
invitations  to  cool  places  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea.  But 
the  only  "invitations"  he  accepted  were  for  the  inspection  of 
camps  and  plants  and  occasional  speeches  near  Washington. 
On  the  train,  going  and  coming,  he  dictated  letters,  read 
memoranda,  and  held  conferences.  In  war  days  he  was  no 
longer  subject  to  the  concern  that  he  had  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Sidlo,  November  28,  1916: 

"The  social  season  threatens  to  begin  here  pretty  soon  and 
I  am  beginning  to  have  a  scared  feeling,  much  like  a  rabbit 
in  gunning  time.  Parties  and  dinners  are  no  doubt  necessary  to 
the  safe  conduct  of  the  nation's  affairs,  but  the  preparations 
begin  to  look  like  a  winter-long  performance  and  I  am  won- 
dering how  much  of  such  rich  food  my  unaccustomed  digestive 
apparatus  will  stand." 

At  the  time  he  went  to  Washington,  and  especially  after  our 
entry  into  the  -War,  friends  were  worried  over  his  finances.  He 
had  no  money  except  his  salary  and  a  share  which  the  partners 
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in  his  law  firm  insisted  he  should  take.  Money  as  money  did 
not  mean  much  to  him,  except  that  his  habit  was  to  keep  it 
in  circulation.  His  friend  and  classmate  at  college,  J.  W.  Wood- 
ward, wrote  to  him  with  characteristic  warmth: 

"I  will  gladly  lend  you  any  amount  you  can  conceivably  need 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  if  that  will 
help.  It  won't  inconvenience  me  one  bit,  so  don't  worry  about 
that.  I  have  accumulated  by  accident,  inadvertence,  and  mis- 
take, a  great  deal  of  money — not  millions,  but  a  fairly  vulgar 
amount  at  that,  and  have  no  conceivable  use  for  the  bulk  of  it. 
What  are  friends  for?  Drop  me  a  word  at  any  time  you  can 
make  use  of  me — to  any  amount.  You  will  get  an  immediate 
response." 

Justice  John  H.  Clarke  offered  his  assistance.  Another  Cleve- 
land friend,  F.  H.  Goff,  wrote  on  March  10,  1917: 

"You  are  making  a  great  sacrifice.  The  best  years  of  your  life 
are  being  given  to  your  country.  I  know  the  reluctance  you  felt 
in  accepting  office,  very  properly  thinking  that,  in  view  of  the 
long  service  you  had  rendered  the  city,  the  time  had  come  when 
you  should  consider  those  dependent  upon  you." 

Baker  replied  to  Goff  in  the  same  strain  as  he  had  to  Wood- 
ward: he  was  surprised  to  find  he  was  able  to  live  on  the  in- 
come he  had,  although  the  average  Cabinet  officer  spends  four 
or  five  times  his  salary.  But  would  not  Goff,  who  had  so  many 
connections  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  inform  him  if  the  alarm- 
ing reports  of  outbreaks  of  Germans  and  Hungarians  were 
true,  and  advise  him  of  sound  measures  for  averting  this  danger 
upon  a  declaration  of  war?  To  Clarke  he  wrote  on  March  26 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  troubled  on  the  score  of  money: 

"Some  day,  if  I  have  a  back  thought  at  all,  I  want  to  earn 
some  money  by  practising  law — enough  to  see  the  children 
through  college  and  make  things  easy  for  Mrs.  Baker  should 
my  earnings  stop.  Then  I  want  to  read  every  bit  of  literature 
that  is  both  true  and  beautiful,  just  to  touch  life  at  every 
point,  and  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  career.  Meantime  I  get, 
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through  the  generosity  of  the  boys,  more  out  of  the  law  part- 
nership than  the  magic  of  my  name  can  possibly  add  to  their 
earnings,  and  at  present  I  have  not  a  personal  worry  in  the 
world." 

For  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  he  had 
lived  at  the  University  Club,  while  Mrs.  Baker  remained  in 
Cleveland  to  keep  the  children  in  school.  After  she  came  to 
Washington,  economy  sent  them  afield  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue to  rent  a  little  house  in  Georgetown,  as  pioneers  in  a  region 
which  was  later  to  have  a  vogue.  Through  1916  he  used  to 
lunch  occasionally  with  boon  spirits  around  a  table  at  a  club 
or  an  hotel;  but  after  our  entry  into  the  War  this  indulgence 
would  have  meant  that  he  was  sure  to  be  buttonholed  by  some- 
who  wanted  to  tell  him  how  to  win  the  War,  or  had  a  friend 
who  ought  to  have  an  assignment  or  a  commission  in  the 
Army.  When  his  reception  room  was  thronged,  and  the  pressure 
of  a  button  would  summon  the  mighty  who  were  anxious  to  do 
their  bits,  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  meet  people.  He  conducted 
his  business  in  his  office,  detached  from  all  influences  that 
might  waste  time  or  interfere  with  impartial  decisions. 

Important  mail  was  short-cut  to  him  at  home  in  Georgetown 
in  the  early  morning,  some  of  his  letters  being  answered  at 
breakfast  time  and  others  considered  on  the  way  to  the  office, 
where  he  arrived  at  eight  or  not  later  than  eight-thirty.  Almost 
invariably,  after  our  entry  into  the  War,  he  went  home  to 
luncheon,  taking  an  hour  from  the  office,  an  hour  that  gave  him 
time  for  uninterrupted  thinking.  At  night  he,  too,  might  seem 
"all  in."  He  had  not  given  up  his  habit  of  reading  a  book  of 
history,  or  a  story,  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  went  to  bed. 
Once  he  was  in  a  horizontal  position  he  fell  sound  asleep.  This 
may  explain  the  fact  that  he  appeared  nimble  and  fresh  at  the 
office  next  morning,  though  his  only  exercise  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  War  Department  steps  or  going  to  the  door  to 
call  the  Chief  of  Staff  instead  of  using  the  buzzer.  Assistants, 
who  had  to  have  exercise  or  feel  smothered,  warned  him  that 
he  would  pay  for  this  neglect.  But  he  insisted  that  he  was  so 
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slight  that  he  had  enormous  advantage  over  the  huge  Bliss, 
whose  morning  canter  must  be  good  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  if 
not  for  the  horse.  Still,  the  horse  might  feel  he  was  doing  his 
bit. 

"You  fellows  are  locomotive  engines,"  he  said.  "I  happen  to 
be  a  stationary  engine."  4 

When  they  did  succeed  in  inveigling  him  out  for  a  set  of 
tennis  or  a  short  walk,  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  had  con- 
sented only  to  gratify  the  sensibilities  of  kind  friends.  Didn't 
he  get  some  exercise,  too,  as  he  passed  from  one  person  to  an- 
other at  the  noon-day  reception  hour? 

"thank  god  we  were  not  prepared!" 

His  intimates  had  as  much  difficulty  with  Baker  about  his 
speeches  as  about  exercise  and  relaxation.  Usually  the  public 
man  sends  a  typed  copy  of  his  address  to  the  newspaper  offices, 
or  has  one  ready  to  be  passed  to  the  reporters  at  the  meeting 
or  dinner  where  he  speaks.  That  insures  accuracy  and  more 
liberal  quotation.  But  Baker  would  not  prepare  his  speeches 
beforehand.  The  result  was  that  he  was  liable  to  misquotation, 
especially  on  occasions  where  no  newspaper  stenographer  was 
present. 

On  that  triumphant  night  when  the  returns  came  in  showing 
that  nearly  10,000,000  men  had  registered  for  the  draft,  he  said 
to  an  audience  at  Georgetown  that  in  view  of  this  demonstra- 
tion of  a  united  democracy's  readiness  to  fight  for  a  great  cause, 
he  was  glad  that  America  had  not  been  "prepared"  in  the  Prus- 
sian sense.  But  what  appeared  in  the  newspaper  headlines  was 
"Thank  God  we  were  not  prepared!" — which  his  critics  read 
in  the  midst  of  war  as  further  proof  of  his  pacifism  and  in- 
capacity for  his  task.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing about  his  Jersey  City  speech  in  October,  1916,  in  which 
he  was  credited  with  having  compared  George  Washington's  to 
Mexican  soldiers.  Even  if  he  took  his  faithful  stenographer, 
Jimmy  Durbin,  with  him,  Jimmy  could  not  always  have  tran- 
scribed a  speech  on  a  typewriter  in  time  for  the  press.  It  was 
suggested  to  Baker  that  since  he  dictated  letters  so  rapidly  he 
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might  easily  dictate  his  speech  a  clay  or  two  before  he  was  to 
make  it,  and  Jimmy  would  then  send  it  out  to  the  press.  Baker 
promised  to  try.  But  this  effort  made  him  feel  so  miserable, 
and  the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  him,  that  he  reneged  on 
the  next  occasion.  He  preferred  to  wait  for  his  thoughts  to  come 
when  the  audience  was  before  him. 

Once  he  had  made  the  speech  he  did  not  want  to  go  over 
it  again.  It  had  passed  over  the  dam  for  him  in  the  same 
way  as  all  the  day's  troubles  at  the  day's  end.  If  the  day's  end 
were  not  later  than  midnight  the  men  of  the  inner  circle 
gathered  in  his  office.  Worrying  over  mistakes  that  had  been 
made  during  the  day  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  tomorrow's  mistakes.  Everyone  had  done  his  best.  Now  Baker 
did  not  light  the  heel  of  his  pipe,  but  put  in  fresh  tobacco  for 
the  final  smoke.  He  was  in  a  contemplative  mood.  The  Olympian 
Bliss  came  in  from  the  door  at  the  right,  lighting  another  ciga- 
rette. Bliss's  Jovian  presence  always  made  his  cigarette  seem 
very  small.  His  fund  of  philosophy  had  full  play;  and  he  ex- 
pected young  Ralph  Hayes  to  hold  up  his  end  as  a  sage. 

Once,  when  Hayes  was  a  student  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, he  took  advantage  of  the  Mayor's  open  door  to  ask 
him  if  the  college  musical  club,  of  which  he  was  manager,  might 
not  appear  between  two  numbers  of  the  city  symphony  orches- 
tra's program.  Baker  was  fond  of  music  and  most  interested 
in  the  orchestra's  part  in  civic  education.  A  collegiate  contri- 
bution might  not  be  quite  acceptable  to  the  conductor  as  a  part 
of  his  program,  but  the  personable  youngster  took  the  Mayor's 
fancy  so  much  that  he  thought  the  suggestion  a  good  idea  and 
worth  his  backing.  Then,  in  December,  1916,  the  late  manager 
of  the  college  musical  club,  who  had  begun  an  apprenticeship 
in  a  bank,  was  astounded  to  receive  a  telegram  asking  him  to 
become  the  private  secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Even  if 
Hayes  had  been  the  president  of  the  bank,  he  would  not  have 
refused  the  offer.  An  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  arriving  as 
early  at  the  office  and  staying  as  late  as  his  chief,  Hayes  remained 
Baker's  tireless  and  skilful  aide  until  he  went  to  a  training 
camp. 
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Dr.  Frederick  Keppel  was  another  of  the  group;  and  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Raymond  Fosdick,  when  they  were  in  town. 
Frankfurter  was  the  law  officer  of  the  department,  chosen  by 
Secretary  Stimson,  retained  by  Garrison,  and  then  by  Baker. 
Aside  from  his  legal  ability,  his  power  of  quick  perception  and 
brilliant  exposition  made  him  valuable  on  many  errands  and 
in  many  tasks. 

Crowder  would  drop  in  after  he  finished  with  that  day's  in- 
quiries from  the  draft  boards  and  that  day's  exemption  cases; 
and  McCain  and  other  bureau  chiefs,  who  had  some  final  point 
for  consideration,  would  remain  a  while  after  it  was  settled. 
There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  Baker  or  McCain  had  put 
in  more  hours  at  a  single  stretch  in  signing  the  commissions 
for  the  25,000  graduates  of  the  first  series  of  officers'  training 
camps.  The  duplicating  signature  machine  had  divided  the  la- 
bors by  twelve.  In  this  bit  of  legal  routine  incidental  to  the 
operations  of  the  War  Department  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
part  in  the  War,  the  Secretary's  preparedness  in  practising  his 
small  running  signature  to  save  time  and  motion  stood  him  in 
good  stead. 

"You  must  be  finding  that  I  am  turning  over  to  you  a  good 
many  people  who  have  specific  suggestions  that  belong  to  your 
department,"  Baker  said  one  evening  to  Quartermaster  General 
Sharpe.  "What  do  they  say?" 

"Mr.  Secretary,"  Sharpe  replied,  "you  would  be  surprised  to 
find  how  many  'relatives'  and  'personal  friends'  you  have." 

"But  how  does  that  affect  you?"  Baker  asked. 

"Not  at  all.  Each  case  has  to  be  decided  on  its  merits.  I  know 
that  it  is  my  duty  and  that  it  is  what  you  expect  of  me." 

"It  is."  5 

After  the  group  broke  up  and  the  corridors  were  silent,  Baker 
might  remain  in  his  office  dashing  off  a  letter  by  hand  to  a 
friend  or  writing  a  memorandum  to  be  left  on  a  chief's  desk. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Baker  telephoned  him  it  was  time  to  come 
home;  and  sometimes,  as  late  as  three  in  the  morning,  she 
would  herself  come  to  take  him  home.  Again,  after  his  desk 
was  finally  cleared,  he  might  walk  around  the  corridors,  to  see 
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who  else  was  working  and  to  tell  the  offender  that  it  was  time 
to  quit.  Once,  on  one  of  these  tours,  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
clerk  reciting  a  dramatic  poem;  he  was  to  hear  the  voice  of 
that  same  clerk  again,  chattering  in  the  psychopathic  ward  of  the 
ship  on  which  Baker  was  returning  after  his  second  war-visit 
to  France. 


XVII 


THE  SPUR  OF  DISASTER 

Baker's  recollections  of  his  student  days  were  bound  up  with 
his  relations,  as  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  President.  He  not 
only  attended  visiting  Professor  Wilson's  lectures  on  adminis- 
tration at  Johns  Hopkins,  but  he  was  one  of  a  more  intimate 
group  of  listeners.  While  in  Baltimore,  Wilson  took  his  meals 
at  the  same  boarding-house  as  Baker.  Except  for  questions  to 
draw  him  out,  those  around  the  table  were  a  silent  audience 
drinking  in  all  the  great  teacher  said.  On  such  occasions  Wil- 
son's wit  and  sapiency  were  at  their  best.  To  Wilson  young 
Baker  was  just  another  student  in  the  circle  of  his  admirers. 
The  two  did  not  meet  again  until  they  spoke  from  the  same 
platform  in  the  canvass  for  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1912. 

In  middle  age,  after  his  habits  were  formed,  Wilson  suddenly 
stepped  from  the  office  of  university  president  to  that  of  gov- 
ernor. In  his  youth  Baker  learned  administration  in  the  prac- 
tical school  of  Cleveland's  bitter  civic  campaigns  as  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  mayoralty.  So  Baker  knew  through  close  contact 
with  the  average  young  voter  the  stuff  from  which  our  soldiers 
of  1917-18  were  to  be  made.  The  mind  of  Wilson  as  a  War 
President,  who  had  to  deal  with  world  politics  in  a  world 
cataclysm,  was  set  on  high  state  policy.  Lincoln,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  love  for  men  in  the  mass,  could  not  resist  a  more 
intimate,  if  no  more  sincere,  interest  in  the  armies,  an  interest 
which  his  generals  sometimes  considered  meddlesome. 

Baker  said  of  his  relations  to  the  President:  1 

"The  President  had  the  gift  of  disposing  of  people  rapidly. 
He  knew  a  dry  sponge  on  sight,  and  his  comments  on  fruit- 
less people  were  marked  by  extreme  intellectual  impatience  but 
not  unkindness.  I  think  he  realized  that  his  health  was  very 
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infirm  and  that  he  had  a  limited  amount  of  strength.  By  the 
most  rigid  self-discipline  he  determined  to  spend  it  only  on 
things  worth  while. 

"I  took  to  the  President  only  the  things  that  seemed  to  me 
to  involve  some  departure  in  policy.  I  never  troubled  him  with 
the  details  of  the  Department.  He  had  the  most  orderly  mind 
I  have  ever  known.  He  sorted  things  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. Things  never  got  lost  in  his  mind,  but  lay  there 
until  it  was  time  to  act.  Since  he  wanted  things  written  out  I 
sent  him  written  reports.  I  would  outline  something  I  thought 
it  wise  to  do,  and  it  might  lie  on  his  desk  for  weeks.  Then,  one  day, 
he  would  speak  to  me  at  Cabinet  meeting,  or  send  for  me,  and  say: 
'Has  anything  new  happened  in  that  matter?'  He  did  not  want 
me  to  repeat  anything  of  what  I  had  already  told  him.  I  realized 
that  once  I  had  told  him  a  thing  he  knew  it.  I  deliberately 
thought  a  thing  into  its  most  compact  form,  and  when  he 
wanted  details  he  asked  for  them." 

Many  War  Department  policies  must  have  been  determined 
in  council  with  the  President.  Baker  kept  no  memoranda  of 
these  talks,  but  the  letters  that  passed  between  them  during 
the  World  War  are  a  most  significant  documentary  record  of 
their  relations.  The  President  rarely  wrote  more  than  a  note  of 
three  or  four  sentences.  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  this  writing,  does  not 
permit  actual  quotations  from  the  President's  letters  except  by 
his  authorized  biographer.  Out  of  the  hundreds  in  the  Baker 
files  I  should  not  have  cared  to  use  verbatim  more  than  a  dozen, 
either  in  full  or  in  part,  and  some  of  these  as  examples  of  his 
extraordinary  gift  for  pungent  characterization  or  neat  irony 
rather  than  for  their  substance  as  decisively  influencing,  or  di- 
recting, the  conduct  of  the  War  Department.  Mrs.  Wilson 
granted  the  usual  courtesy  of  paraphrase.  If  I  have  not  availed 
myself  of  this  frequently,  the  reason  is  that  so  invariably  the 
President's  letters  simply  confirm  Baker's  proposals,  actions, 
and  policies,  or  merely  pass  on  suggestions  from  others  whose 
adoption  he  left  entirely  to  Baker's  judgment.  Baker  was  in 
full  control  of  the  War  Department.  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  this 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Baker  files. 
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WILSON  GAVE  BAKER  A  FREE  HAND 

Dollar-a-year  men  have  told  me  that  the  President,  although' 
on  surer  ground  about  finance,  had  no  mechanical  side  to  his 
mind;  he  "did  not  understand  production."  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true,  except  where  public  policy  was  concerned  he  gave 
Baker  a  free  hand  in  industrial  preparations  once  we  were  in 
the  War.  Army  affairs  were  normally  an  alien  world  to  the 
President  before  our  entry  into  the  War.  That  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Walter  Bagehot,  who  had  studied  so  deeply  the  evolu- 
tion and  functioning  of  parliamentary  systems,  was  aloof  from 
the  movement  and  maneuver  of  vast  masses  of  troops.  When  he 
confirmed  Baker's  first  list  of  promotions  of  officers  to  be 
brigadier  generals  and  major  generals  in  April,  1917,  he  re- 
marked in  his  note  to  Baker  that  he  had  met  only  one  of  them 
personally.  He  could  not  have  the  same  intellectual  interest  in 
war  games  as  Baker,  the  chessplayer,  who  did  not  find  blue- 
prints, maps,  graphs,  and  tables  of  Army  organization  written 
in  a  strange  language. 

No  subordinate  could  ask  for  more  confidence  from  his  chief 
than  was  accorded  to  Baker  as  Secretary  of  War.  His  power 
from  the  President  was  as  supreme  as  Pershing's  from  Baker. 
History  holds  no  higher  example  of  the  one-two-three  delega- 
tion of  authority. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  student  Baker,  who  had  sat  under  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  lectures,  seemed  to  understand  the  working  of 
the  President's  mind.  At  a  conference,  when  suggestions  did  not 
assume  concrete  form  and  the  President  seemed  to  be  uncertain 
what  line  he  should  take,  he  would  turn  to  Baker,  who  would 
clarify  the  subject  in  a  few  words,  bringing  a  nod  of  approval 
from  the  President.2  The  same  administrative  sense  which  led 
Baker  to  protect  Pershing  made  him  solicitous  in  projecting 
the  President,  who  had  the  whole  on  his  mind,  from  all  un- 
necessary labor  or  embarrassments.  I  shall  mention  a  concrete 
example  of  this.  Before  H.  A.  Garfield  became  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, Franklin  Lane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  a  meet- 
ing with  the  coal  producers  in  Washington,  arranged  for  a  uni- 
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form  price  for  coal.  The  President  was  highly  indignant  over 
what  he  considered  an  exorbitant  price.  At  a  conference  with 
Baker  at  the  White  House  he  told  Baker  that  he  would  publicly 
repudiate  the  Lane  agreement.  Baker  said  that  a  very  unpleas- 
ant situation  would  be  produced  were  the  President  openly  to 
disavow  a  Cabinet  officer's  action;  and  suggested  that  he  could 
write  a  letter  which  would  meet  the  difficulty  by  stating  that 
the  arrangement  had  been  made  without  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  of  which  Baker  was  Chairman. 
The  President  bade  the  Secretary  write  the  letter  then  and 
there.  Baker  seated  himself  at  a  table  and  wrote  it.  The  Presi- 
dent found  it  satisfactory;  and  its  publication  put  one  Cabinet 
member  in  disagreement  with  another,  rather  than  the  Presi- 
dent in  disagreement  with  a  Cabinet  member.  The  ultimate 
outcome  was  that  never  during  the  War  did  the  government 
pay  so  high  a  price  as  that  set  by  Lane. 

While  the  President  left  the  War  Department  and  indus- 
trial co-operation  to  the  experts,  all  his  subordinates  under- 
stood that  he  kept  under  his  own  hand  the  general  policy  of 
Allied  relations  as  securely  as  that  of  his  peace  efforts  before 
our  entry  into  the  War.  The  War  Department,  and  other 
branches  which  had  directly  to  do  with  prosecuting  the  War, 
were  finding  more  and  more  that  the  co-ordination  of  home 
effort  was  dependent  upon  that  of  Allied  effort. 

CRITICAL  NEED  OF  INTER-ALLIED  CO-ORDINATION 

We  were  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  month  on  our  own 
preparations  and  five  hundred  millions  a  month  on  Allied 
loans.  We  were  inaugurating  an  immense  ship-building  plan 
and  raising  a  vast  Army,  while  our  Navy's  assistance  had  be- 
come vital  to  maintain  Britain's  mastery  of  the  sea  against  the 
submarine.  Pershing's  requisitions  were  often  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Allies;  and  the  requisitions  of  each  Ally  in  conflict 
with  those  of  some  other  Ally.  The  Allied  censorships,  which 
co-operated  in  suppressing  bad  news,  emphasizing  good  news, 
and  inventing  cheerful  news,  also  concealed  the  fact  of  the  lack 
of  co-operation  not  only  in  the  military  activities  of  the  Allies 
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but  in  their  shipping  and  all  other  industrial  activities.  There 
was  a  wasteful  overlapping  of  effort,  a  failure  to  realize  on  their 
resources  in  conjunction  with  America  in  a  common  policy. 
Since  the  accession  of  our  power  on  their  side  the  Allies  had 
each  been  more  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  its  own  interests, 
thus  drawing  them  farther  apart.  As  Europe  faced  its  fourth 
war-winter,  America,  feeling  the  strain  on  her  purse  and  en- 
ergies, after  her  first  burst  of  war  emotion  had  subsided,  might 
well  desire  further  directions  as  to  how  she  was  to  use  the  im- 
mense power  she  was  marshaling  in  older  to  hasten  victory. 
European  statesmen,  especially  British,  were  asking  the  same 
question.  Their  thought  pointed  toward  President  Wilson  as 
the  one  who  should  take  the  initiative  for  unity. 

The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  had  said  that  the  President  was  being  driven 
further  and  further  into  himself  and  his  own  resources,  in  order 
to  retain  the  clarity  of  his  vision  and  his  bodily  health  under 
the  immense  strain  that  was  upon  him.  So  he  avoided  personal 
contact  when  possible,  and  regarded  controversial  interviews  as 
a  waste  of  time  and  mental  energy.  Sir  Cecil  described  his  men- 
tal emotions  as  wrapped  in  mystery.  When  every  word  the  Presi- 
dent uttered  must  carry  so  much  weight  down  the  whispering 
gallery,  this  mysterious  aloofness  may  have  been  an  effective 
armor  against  the  conflicting  suggestions  of  Allied  ambassadors 
and  missions.3 

All  the  Allied  statesmen  knew  that  Colonel  E.  M.  House  was 
the  President's  ear,  a  super-legate  without  office.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer  Lloyd  George  was  writing  to  Colonel  House  that 
a  special  representative  of  the  United  States  of  first  rank  should 
be  sent  to  England  at  once.4  Arthur  Balfour  also  brought  his 
prestige  to  bear  in  a  letter  to  House,  pointing  out  England's 
serious  situation  and  asking  for  co-operation  in  pooling  British 
and  American  resources.  Lord  Reading,  whose  personal  charm 
could  capitalize  the  wide  range  of  his  abilities  with  the  skill 
of  the  advocate,  elaborated  the  theme  in  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  President. 

Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  the  experienced  Counsellor  of  our 
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Embassy  in  Paris,  wrote  on  October  12  that  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  War,  "with  everyone  rather  weary  of  the  whole  thing,  I 
seem  to  notice  more  signs  of  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
Allies  than  ever  before.  As  we  are  the  most  disinterested  nation 
engaged  and  as  we  have  the  confidence  of  all  the  Allies  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  country  I  believe  it  is  our  logical 
role  to  unite  the  Allies  in  concerted  action  and  to  act  as  a  gen- 
eral harmonizing  influence."  The  need  was  to  have  all  the  Allies 
see  it  that  way.  And  nations  in  alliance  are  ponderous  bodies 
that  move  slowly. 

Soon  the  same  urgent  requests  were  coming  not  only  from 
England,  and  Italy,  but  from  the  smaller  Allies  as  well,  in  an 
evidently  concerted  influence  on  the  President,  whose  hesita- 
tion had  whetted  the  common  desire  of  the  Allies.  He  agreed 
to  the  plan  to  send  American  leaders  and  experts  to  Europe  for 
an  Allied  council  which  should  discuss  the  whole  range  of  Al- 
lied policy  and  settle  priorities  among  the  Allies  in  money,  coal, 
shipping,  steel,  and  all  munitions. 

Colonel  House  suggested  to  the  President  that  Baker  should 
be  sent  as  the  head  of  this  mission.  Pershing,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  had  appealed  to  Baker  to  come  to  France  and 
familiarize  himself  at  first  hand  with  the  situation — that  situa- 
tion which  had  led  Pershing  to  ask  for  an  army  of  a  million  men. 

In  a  letter  on  September  10,  1917,  to  Pershing  Baker  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  visit  which  "would, 
of  course,  add  definiteness  to  my  information  and  make  it  easier 
to  work  at  this  end  of  the  line  for  the  support  of  your  army." 
But,  as  yet,  no  Cabinet  officer  had  visited  Europe,  and  a  visit 
at  that  time  "would  be  deemed  to  have  a  diplomatic  character, 
which  would  be  inopportune  if  not  embarrassing."  After  his 
experience  of  all  the  formalities  of  the  tours  of  the  Allied  mis- 
sions to  America,  Baker  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  a  return 
visit  to  France  could  not  be  restricted  to  business,  but  must 
include  "courtesies  which  the  French  government  would  desire 
to  extend."  And,  at  the  best,  the  trip  must  take  three  or  four 
weeks. 

"Moreover,  it  seems  important  for  me,"  Baker  went  on,  "not 
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to  relax  my  personal  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  supplies 
and  men  to  be  forwarded  just  at  this  time.  But  I  am  hopeful 
that  I  can  come  a  little  later,  when  our  camps  are  thoroughly 
established  and  our  preparation  going  forward  as  smoothly  as 
I  trust  it  soon  will,  and  an  absence  would  be  less  difficult  here 
and  perhaps  more  helpful  to  you." 

House  was  chosen  as  the  head  of  a  mission  of  leaders  of  various 
war  activities,  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  House  Mission,  with 
Colonel  House  at  its  head.  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  represented  the  Treasury,  with  Paul  D.  Cravath 
as  legal  adviser;  Vance  McCormick,  the  War  Trade  Board;  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  the  Shipping  Board;  Thomas  N.  Perkins,  the  War 
Industries  Board;  and  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Lest  German  submarines  be  forewarned,  the  mission's  de- 
parture on  October  29  was  a  military  secret  as  carefully  guarded 
as  the  plan  for  a  drive  on  the  Western  front. 

Secretary  Daniels  chose  Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  to  go  for  the  Navy;  and  Baker  chose  General  Tas- 
ker  H.  Bliss,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  go  for  the  Army.  Bliss  knew 
the  War  Department  plan,  for  he  had  lived  with  it  since  its 
birth.  He  set  forth  with  immense  bundles  of  reports  of  our 
industrial  promises  in  production  which  ambitious  industrial 
committees  backed  with  an  optimism  in  keeping  with  their 
energy. 

It  was  hard  for  Baker  to  part  with  Bliss.  They  worked  easily 
together.  They  had  developed  a  deep  affection  for  each  other 
as  something  separate  from  their  official  relations.  Bliss  would 
reach  retiring  age  in  November.  Who  was  to  take  his  place  in 
the  room  on  the  right  as  soldier  chieftain  of  the  whole?  Bliss's 
successor  as  Chief  of  Staff  must  be  a  man  of  vision  and  untiring 
energy  in  driving  the  machine  that  was  being  assembled  under 
the  plan  which  the  wisdom  of  Bliss  had  fostered. 

LOOKING  FOR  TWO  STRONG  MEN 

Baker  had  written  to  Pershing  September  10,  1917: 

"My  strong  desire  is  to  have  a  young  man  who  has  had  some 
months  of  experience  in  France.  My  mind  has  rather  run  in 
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the  direction  of  General  March,  who  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber will  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  whole  situation  abroad,  and  whose  experience  in  the 
War  Department  has  been  such  that  there  would  be  no  loss  of 
time  on  his  part  in  understanding  the  intricacies  of  bureau 
operations  here.  In  addition  to  that,  he  is  a  man  of  positive 
and  decided  character.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  bringing  Gen- 
eral March  away  might  be  a  serious  loss  to  you,  and  I  have  by 
no  means  decided  upon  him  for  the  place,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  your  judgment  on  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  that 
co-operation  in  Washington  is  of  an  importance  impossible  to 
overestimate  and  that  we  can  assure  it  best  by  having  a  young, 
aggressive  man  who  will  realize  from  actual  observation  and 
participation  your  difficulties  and  be  able  to  understand  from 
the  least  hint  just  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  be  of  the 
maximum  support  to  you." 

Pershing  was  to  need  that  support  when  Caporetto  flashed 
its  message  of  disaster  from  the  Alpine  heights;  and  the  House 
Mission's  journey,  whose  purpose  seemed  a  trifle  vague  to  some 
of  its  members,  was  to  have  its  program  made  for  it  by  Allied 
misfortune. 

Baker  had  had  March  under  his  eye  when  March  was  boldly 
cutting  away  a  snarl  of  red  tape  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office 
in  1916.  No  one  who  ever  knew  March  questioned  his  ag- 
gressiveness or  his  decided  and  positive  character.  He  was  now 
chief  of  artillery  in  France.  Pershing,  knowing  the  subject  to  be 
so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  whole  Army  effort,  gave  it  his  usual 
thorough  consideration  and  it  was  not  until  November  13  that 
he  replied.  His  decision  was  in  favor  of  Brigadier  General  John 
Biddle  rather  than  March.  But  he  confessed  that  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  in  France  he  was  already  finding  that  opinions 
he  had  formed  of  officers  in  their  youth  were  reversed  by  age. 
Biddle  was  an  engineer.  He  had  been  known  as  a  progres- 
sive and  able  officer,  but  had  not  had  much  service  with  troops. 
Pershing  had  looked  him  over  in  France,  where  he  commanded 
a  railroad  regiment,  and  concluded  that  he  was  broad-minded 
and  energetic  and  had  a  large,  clear  grasp  of  the  situation.  Per- 
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shing  thought  March  would  be  valuable  as  an  assistant  to  Biddle 
in  reorganizing  the  War  Department.  Biddle's  attractive  per- 
sonality was  an  asset  as  he  undertook  that  gigantic  task  at  a 
critical  period.  General  March  was  not  to  come  for  another  four 
months. 

With  Caporetto  now  only  a  few  days  away,  Baker  was  also 
to  lose  his  industrial  chief  of  staff,  who  had  lived  with  the  in- 
dustrial plan  from  the  beginning.  Frank  Scott's  regimen  had 
been  to  rise  at  six  and  work  until  midnight,  or  one  or  two  in 
the  morning.  By  now  his  colleagues  were  no  longer  asking  "How 
much  longer  can  he  keep  it  up?"  He  stood  before  Baker's  desk 
so  weak  that  he  could  barely  stand  without  support.  His  buoyant 
will  had  drawn  upon  all  his  reserve  energy  until  suddenly  the 
reservoir  was  empty.  His  had  been  the  hard  part,  the  founding 
part,  in  the  early  months.  He  had  learned  a  lesson  as  new  to  him 
as  to  his  fellow-industrialists:  the  meaning  of  being  on  the  de- 
fensive in  war.  American  business  men  are  used  to  initiative. 
But  in  the  work  of  the  War  Industries  Board  they  were  waiting 
on  the  Allies,  who  were  in  turn  waiting  on  the  Germans.  Every 
winter  the  Germans  had  made  their  summer  plan  of  campaign, 
and  although  the  Allies  also  had  made  one,  the  German  plan 
prevailed,  and  the  Allies  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  it.  For 
three  years  it  had  been  that  way,  and  was  to  be  until  we  had 
been  in  the  War  for  sixteen  months. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Frank?"  Baker  asked  Scott.  Baker 
had  developed  as  deep  an  affection  for  his  industrial  chief  of 
staff  as  for  his  army  Chief  of  Staff.  "Is  there  any  reward  in  my 
power  you  want?" 

"Yes,"  said  Scott,  "I  want  Colonel  Pierce  to  have  the  chance 
to  serve  at  the  front  in  France."  5 

"He  shall,"  Baker  replied.  But  not  yet  had  Pierce,  the  Army's 
liaison  officer  with  industry,  finished  his  task  in  Washington. 
He  was,  however,  to  reach  France  in  time  to  be  with  the  27th 
in  the  storming  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  Scott,  too,  had  hoped 
to  be  in  France  with  the  National  Guard.  Now  he  was  a  casualty, 
and  a  long,  enforced  rest  was  his  portion. 

As  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  was  to  take 
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his  place?  Judge  Lovett  took  it  temporarily.  Baker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  finally  turned  to  that 
wheelhorse  of  the  early  days,  Daniel  Willard,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Commission.  Willard  was  another  leader  who  did  not 
think  of  himself  as  a  superman  in  the  days  when  Washington 
was  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  self-advertised  supermen.  He 
hesitated  out  of  his  very  understanding  of  the  ordeal  which  had 
become  so  mighty  now  that  Caporetto  had  happened.  He  pre- 
ferred to  go  back  to  his  railroad.  Baker  in  a  letter  of  November 
17,  1917,  to  the  President,  described  Willard's  attitude: 

"I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Willard  a  day  or  two  ago  about  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  His  first  remark 
to  me  on  the  subject  was:  'My  son  is  fighting  in  France,  and 
I  cannot  of  course  decline  to  do  anything  on  this  side  which 
I  am  asked  to  do.'  He  was,  however,  much  concerned  to  solve 
for  himself  the  question  as  to  whether  he  could  make  a  success 
of  the  task.  The  embarrassment  in  his  mind  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  War  Industries  Board  as  such  has  no  power  conferred 
by  statute,  and  he  felt  that  decisions  which  he  might  make 
would  need  to  be  very  fully  backed  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  by  me,  or  indeed  even  by  you,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  getting  them  executed  with  speed  and  firmness. 

"I  assured  him  that,  as  all  the  executive  power  lay  in  the 
President,  and  as  the  President  had  created  this  Board  with  the 
idea  of  all  of  us  co-operating  through  it,  I  thought  he  need 
not  have  any  hesitation  on  the  ground  of  actual  power.  He 
took  the  matter  under  advisement  for  several  days  and  returned 
this  morning  to  say  that  he  would  accept  the  place  with  the 
understanding  that  his  resignation  would  be  in  your  hands  at 
once  upon  his  acceptance,  so  that  it  could  be  acted  upon  by 
you  at  any  time  you  thought  it  wise  to  make  a  change,  without 
any  sort  of  question  being  raised  as  to  the  ground  for  your 
decision." 

FIRST  GOOD  NEWS  AND  THEN  BAD 

In  this  narrative,  where  it  is  hard  to  mate  chronology  and 
continuity  of  subject,  I  now  come  to  Caporetto  and  the  part 
it  played  in  Allied  fortunes.  Caporetto!  How  many  Americans 
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remember  the  significance  of  the  name?  It  carried  the  same 
threat  of  German  victory  to  the  Piave,  after  our  entry  into  the 
War,  that  the  German  advance  in  1914  had  carried  to  the 
Marne.  It  affected  the  lives  of  Americans  without  their  really 
understanding  the  cause.  But  for  Caporetto,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers  would  never  have  seen  France.  Its  success 
lay  in  its  surprise;  and  the  records  tell  how  unexpected  a  sur- 
prise it  was. 

I  shall  first  revert  to  a  letter  written  by  Andre  Tardieu,  High 
Commissioner  of  France,  to  Baker,  July  30,  1917,  in  contra- 
diction of  pessimistic  rumors  about  the  state  of  the  French 
army. 

"Our  actual  effectives  in  the  zone  of  the  armies  alone  repre- 
sent the  maximum  attained  during  the  War.  The  number  is 
not  quite  three  million,  a  million  more  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War." 

He  adduced  figures  to  show  that  the  average  losses  for  a  four 
months'  period  during  1915-16  had  been  under  two  per  cent. 
Even  in  the  battles  of  Charleroi  and  the  Marne  in  1914,  he  said, 
the  losses  of  mobilized  effectives  had  been  only  5.41  per  cent. 
France  was  economically  in  a  strong  position.  Of  the  six  bil- 
lions of  francs  she  had  received  from  abroad  during  the  War, 
she  had  loaned  four  to  other  Allies. 

Tardieu  dwelt  on  her  enormous  output  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. She  had  re-equipped  the  Belgian,  Greek,  and  Serbian 
armies  with  artillery.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  she  held  five 
hundred  and  seventy-four  kilometers  of  front  compared  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  held  by  the  British.  (To  this  the 
British  would  reply  that  three-fourths  of  the  line  held  by  the 
French  was  a  tranquil  stalemate,  while  all  that  was  held  by  the 
British  was  active  and  critical.)  He  said  that  there  were  forty- 
two  German  divisions  against  the  British  and  eighty-one  against 
the  French.  (To  this  the  British  would  reply  that  the  figures 
were  inexact — that  it  was  shock  divisions  that  were  against  the 
British,  while  in  front  of  the  French  were  largely  old  reservists 
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or  first-line  troops  which  were  in  rest  after  exhaustion  by  the 
British  summer  offensive.) 

Tardieu's  letter  came  after  the  summer's  inactivity  of  the 
French,  when  Petain  had  allowed  as  many  as  300,000  French 
soldiers  on  leave  at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  his  policy  of 
recovering  French  morale  after  the  spring  disaster  under 
Nivelle.  The  letter  voiced  French  pride  and  resentment  of  any 
criticism  that  the  French  army  was  fought  out  or  that  French 
spirit  was  faltering.  It  carried  the  usual  intimation  that  one 
Ally  was  bearing  more  than  its  share  of  the  burden.  By  this  time 
Baker  was  habited  to  the  human  attitude  which  prevailed  in 
inter-Allied  relations  at  the  expense  of  harmony,  and  with  which 
the  members  of  the  House  mission  and  Pershing  would  have 
to  deal,  but  which  was  all  so  trying  to  the  War  Department  as 
the  center  of  all  complaints.  Tardieu  concluded  by  saying  that 
France  was  today,  as  she  had  been  for  three  years,  "supporting 
the  principal  effort  of  our  redoubtable  enemy,"  and  that  she 
was  "a  country  which  maintains  at  the  maximum  of  power, 
without  hesitation  or  feebleness,  her  effort,  resources,  and  will." 
And  then,  "It  remains  only  to  give  the  final  kick  to  the  enemy, 
and  in  that  you  [America]  will  aid  us." 

On  October  8,  sixteen  days  before  Caporetto,  Colonel  Slo- 
cum,  our  military  attache  in  London,  said  in  the  course  of  a 
long  telegram: 

"In  my  opinion,  Haig's  recent  advance,  if  he  could  gain  Pass- 
chendaele  and  the  heights  north  of  it  as  well  as  the  ridge  [which 
was  already  in  his  possession],  would  hold  the  last  remaining 
high  ground  on  an  advance  towards  the  east  and  Brussels  over 
the  Belgian  plain.  .  .  ."  To  straighten  their  lines  the  Germans 
might  have  to  withdraw  from  the  great  city  of  Lille,  and  be 
obliged  "to  give  up  the  submarine  bases  at  Zeebrugge  and  per- 
haps Ostend,"  which  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  Germans  for 
both  their  army  and  their  submarine  campaigns. 

Eleven  days  before  Caporetto,  Pershing  had  reported  by  cable 
on  October  15,  "Persistent  reports  of  an  offensive  by  Germany 
and  Austria  against  Italy.  Reports  not  credited."  G  That  is,  the 
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Allied  intelligence  services  did  not  credit  them.  All  the  sum- 
mer Germany  had  been  on  the  defensive  on  the  Western  front, 
a  general  defensive  which,  as  part  of  the  German  system,  in- 
cluded, of  course,  local  counter-attacks. 

Three  days  before  Caporetto  Pershing  sent  a  piece  of  news 
that  cheered  the  Allies  and  thrilled  the  home  country. 

July  had  passed,  and  August,  and  September,  and  still  the 
French  had  no  evidence  that  "Lafayette,  we  are  here!"  meant 
that  the  American  troops  they  had  welcomed  on  Independence 
Day  were  to  go  any  nearer  the  front  than  their  training  camp 
in  Lorraine.  There  the  President  of  France,  and  Joffre,  Petain, 
and  other  French  generals,  had  inspected  them  and  made 
speeches  of  glowing  praise  of  the  same  order  as  the  ecstatic 
jeuilletons  of  French  journalists.  The  accredited  American  cor- 
respondents with  our  troops  had  had  to  realize  "human  interest 
stuff"  for  their  daily  dispatches  out  of  the  routine  of  camp  drill. 
The  sympathetic  Lloyd  George,  without  going  to  Lorraine  or 
having  seen  an  American  regiment  on  parade,  encouraged  our 
public  at  home  with  his  view  that  the  Americans  were  the  best 
fighters  of  all. 

But  the  French  poilus  and  the  French  people  gossiping  in 
the  street  were  concluding  that,  after  all,  our  Army  was  only  a 
propagandic  army.  If  General  "Pershaing"  had  only  allowed 
French  officers  a  free  hand  in  directing  our  men,  they  would 
long  ago  have  been  in  the  trenches,  which  was  the  best  place 
to  learn  practical  lessons  in  warfare.  But  the  thorough  Per- 
shing was  determined  not  to  make  a  bad  start,  which  might  be 
worse  than  the  delay  in  making  a  good  start. 

In  mid-October  Baker  was  warranted  in  the  guarded  state- 
ment that  our  men  would  soon  be  in  the  trenches.  On  October 
22,  without  a  single  casualty  and  with  as  little  apparent  ado  as 
if  they  had  occupied  front  seats  at  a  play,  elements  of  the  First 
Division  had  skilfully  stepped  into  a  notably  quiet  sector  which 
had  seen  no  violent  action  for  three  years.  Later  came  word 
that  we  had  taken  a  prisoner,  the  most  important  prisoner  of 
the  War  to  us;  then  we  learned  that  an  Indiana  sergeant  had 
fired  our  first  shot;  then  three  of  our  men  were  killed;  then  we 
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lost  prisoners  as  well  as  killed  and  wounded  in  a  German  trench 
raid.  What  was  a  minor  incident  on  the  Western  front,  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  a  daily  communique,  was  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  our  people.  The  War  came  close  to  us  through  those 
legates,  our  sons,  whom  we  envisioned  tramping  softly  over 
strange  roads  to  their  places  in  the  line.  We  imagined  them  in 
trench  helmets  serving  their  guns,  and  behind  the  parapets, 
and  as  personalities  lost  behind  their  gas  masks  in  machine  war- 
fare. The  thought  stirred  the  blood  of  all  the  men  in  the  train- 
ing camps,  drove  hands  deeper  into  pockets  to  subscribe  for  the 
second  Liberty  Loan. 

ALLIED  VICTORIES  REASSURE  US 

Two  days  before  Caporetto,  there  was  more  good  news  from 
both  the  British  and  French  fronts.  The  British  part  in  this 
concerted  action  was  further  pressure  in  Flanders.  Ludendorff's 
memoirs  speak  of  the  punishment  the  German  army  suffered 
there,  confirming  the  skeptical  attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  re- 
ports that  Germany  had  divisions  to  spare  for  any  offensive 
against  Italy.  He  wrote:  7 

"Enormous  masses  of  ammunition,  such  as  the  human  mind 
had  never  imagined  before  the  War,  were  hurled  upon  the 
bodies  of  our  men  who  passed  a  miserable  existence  scattered 
about  in  mud-filled  shell-holes.  The  horror  of  the  shell-hole 
area  at  Verdun  was  surpassed.  It  was  no  longer  life  at  all.  It 
was  mere  unspeakable  suffering.  And  through  the  world  of 
mud  the  attackers  dragged  themselves  slowly  and  steadily  in 
dense  masses.  Caught  in  the  advance  zone  of  our  hail  of  fire 
they  often  collapsed,  and  the  lonely  man  in  the  shell-hole 
breathed  again.  Then  the  mass  came  on  again.  Rifle  and 
machine-gun  jammed  with  mud.  Man  fought  against  man,  and 
only  too  often  the  mass  was  successful.  .  .  .  What  the  German 
soldier  experienced,  achieved,  and  suffered  in  that  Flanders 
battle  will  be  his  everlasting  monument  of  bronze,  erected  by 
himself  in  the  enemy's  land.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  losses  were  also 
heavy.  When  we  occupied  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1918  we 
encountered  the  horrible  spectacle  of  many  unburied  corpses. 
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They  lay  there  in  thousands.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  ene- 
mies, one-third  of  them  German  soldiers  who  had  found  a 
grave  there." 

The  British  would  deny  the  correctness  of  these  percentages. 
Later,  in  the  second  German  drive  of  1918,  German  masses  were 
to  pay  the  same  price  in  the  Flanders  mire  without  success.  The 
Ypres  salient  was  the  most  terrible  mill  of  attrition  in  human 
history.  If  the  British  failed  of  their  goal,  wearing  down  the 
German  army  was  the  justification  for  their  attack;  and  that  the 
Germans,  on  their  side,  were  wearing  down  the  British  army 
was  a  consoling  factor  for  the  German  losses  in  defense. 

"We  knew  the  enemy  had  an  extraordinarily  stubborn  will," 
said  Ludendorff.  "Only  one  thing  we  did  not  know — how  long 
the  battle  would  continue.  The  enemy  must  tire  at  some  time" 
— and  so  the  British  thought,  too.  As  neither  became  exhausted 
enough  to  yield,  the  battle  went  on. 

But  Ludendorff  confessed  his  deep  anxiety  at  the  time  lest 
the  British  might  reach  the  goal  of  the  submarine  bases  at 
Zeebrugge,  when  the  submarine  campaign  had  become  so  im- 
portant to  German  fortunes,  not  only  in  starving  out  Britain 
but  in  preventing  the  American  Army  from  reaching  Europe 
in  any  considerable  force. 

And  two  days  before  Caporetto  we  learned  that  Petain,  after 
spending  the  summer  in  reviving  the  French  army,  had  resumed 
the  offensive.  He  had  pinched  the  Laffaux  salient  with  slight 
losses  for  the  French  and  heavy  losses  for  the  enemy;  and  then 
in  his  line  of  advance  from  Craonne  to  Laffaux  had  taken  a 
mortally  contested  position  which  had  achieved  fame  in  com- 
mon with  Ypres  and  Verdun  among  the  names  on  the  battle 
map.  The  Chemin  des  Dames,  that  shell-pitted  ridge  which  had 
been  soaked  with  French  and  German  blood,  was  once  more  in 
French  hands. 

Ludendorff  himself  said  that  the  German  losses  "were  very 
serious;  once  more  several  divisions  were  destroyed.  ...  I  had 
to  yield  not  only  the  salient  but  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  which 
I  found  hard  after  the  Germans  had  fought  all  summer  for  its 
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possession."  With  a  candor  unusual  in  the  memoirs  of  war  lead- 
ers, he  admits  that  it  had  been  a  mistake  not  to  withdraw  from 
the  salient  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames  instead  of  allowing  a 
corps  commander  to  waste  troops.  "It  did  not  matter,  however, 
tactically,"  he  remarked,  "whether  we  stood  north  or  south  of 
the  Ailette."  The  German  method  was  not  to  haggle  over 
slivers  of  ground  but  to  strike  with  powerful  concentrations 
for  large  gains. 

There  had  been  other  good  news  for  the  Allies,  as  the  sum- 
mer waned  into  the  winter's  inertia.  Again  Germany  was  re- 
ported near  the  starvation  point;  again  there  was  peace  talk 
in  Berlin.  Major  General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby  was  advancing 
on  Jerusalem  in  his  campaign  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  had 
the  appeal  of  a  crusade  against  the  infidel.  Turkey's  plan  to  re- 
cover fabled  Bagdad  from  the  British  had  failed.  She  seemed 
about  to  collapse.  Rumania,  if  we  kept  up  our  remittances, 
promised  great  things  for  next  year's  campaign,  while  Bulgaria 
was  reported  to  be  weary  of  her  alliance  with  the  Central 
Powers. 

As  the  circle  of  steel  around  Germany  tightened,  more  na- 
tions were  coming  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Even  Argentina 
seemed  about  to  desert  her  neutrality.  Allied  hopes,  which 
could  never  resist  capitalizing  any  item  of  favorable  news  from 
Russia,  rose  over  another  assurance  that  Kerensky  would  pre- 
vail over  Bolshevist  plots.  After  the  combined  German  army 
and  navy  operations  for  the  taking  of  Riga,  the  German  army 
had  apparently  found  the  Russian  resistance  too  strong  to  war- 
rant its  meager  forces  (all  it  had  to  spare  from  defense  of  the 
Western  front)  in  carrying  through  its  plan  for  the  capture  of 
Petrograd.  But  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  preferred  to  leave 
Lenin  to  take  Petrograd,  which  was  later  to  bear  his  name  as 
Leningrad. 

Altogether,  on  October  23,  1917,  the  day  before  the  Capo- 
retto  attack,  America  had  every  reason  to  feel  secure  in  the 
progress  of  her  own  war  program.  The  British,  who  had 
enormous  shipping  resources  and  who  were  only  across  the 
Channel  from  the  front,  had  not  brought  their  New  Army  to 
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bear  in  a  major  offensive  until  the  Somme  in  the  summer  of 
19 1 6,  two  years  after  the  War  began,  and  had  not  brought  its 
full  power  to  bear  until  the  third  year  of  the  War.  A  nation 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  front,  with  slight  shipping  re- 
sources to  face  submarine  losses,  must  depend  on  the  Allies 
through  1917  and  early  1918  to  hold  the  Western  front  while 
we  formed  our  divisions  at  home.  In  the  summer  of  1918  the 
ships  we  were  building  would  transport  them  and  their  sup- 
plies to  train  behind  the  trench  wall  in  preparation  for  im- 
portant preliminary  action  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918, 
and  to  be  ready  to  strike  with  such  force  in  1919  that  the  de- 
cision could  not  be  in  doubt.  In  the  same  way  Kitchener  had 
planned  in  1914,  in  his  training  program  and  orders  for  muni- 
tions, for  a  decisive  blow  in  1917.  But  in  1914  he  could  not 
foresee  the  collapse  of  Russia  coincident  with  the  Passchendaele 
offensive.  And  all  these  things  must  be  repeatedly  set  down  if 
America's  part,  in  all  its  merits  and  its  defects,  is  to  rise  clearly 
out  of  the  fog  of  war. 

"The  load  was  off  my  chest,"  Ludendorff  said  about  Russia. 
The  uncertainty  as,  what  that  mass  of  man-power  would  do 
had  added  its  weight  to  his  anxiety  as  the  result  of  the  pressure 
of  the  British  with  "their  extraordinary  will"  against  German 
will.  The  aggressive  Prussian  spirit  of  Hindenburg,  the  cham- 
pion of  offensive  warfare,  grieved  over  the  German  sacrifices 
on  the  Western  front.  He  was  loth  to  stall  on  their  Western 
front  in  order  to  strike  on  the  Italian. 

"If  we  won  a  wholesale  success  we  should  not  succeed  in  forc- 
ing Italy  out  of  alliance  with  our  enemies,"  he  said.  The  final 
decision,  therefore,  could  not  be  won  by  this  adventure.  But 
he  yielded  to  the  high  governing  factor  in  grand  strategy:  po- 
litical necessity.  America  had  not  yet  declared  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary.  President  Wilson  was  courting  her  for  a  separate 
peace.  Austrian  morale  needed  stiffening.  Cadorna's  summer 
drive  had  brought  the  Italians  in  front  of  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense before  Trieste. 

"Woe  betide,"  said  Hindenburg,  "if  that  city  fall.  .  .  . 
Trieste,  therefore,  must  be  saved."  8 
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Another  reason  for  yielding  was  his  faith  in  Ludendorff,  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  that  other  half  of  the  team-mind  which  had 
planned  and  carried  through  the  victories  over  the  Russian 
hosts.  Ludendorff  would  put  the  German  divisions  on  the  West- 
ern front  to  mortal  trial,  gird  their  efforts,  and  skilfully  guide 
them  in  holding  back  the  British  and  French  from  any  decisive 
gains,  as  he  prepared  for  his  blow  elsewhere.  The  Allied  view 
that  the  Germans  were  too  weak  to  persist  in  an  advance  on 
Petrograd  only  served  the  concealment  of  his  plan. 

A  THUNDERBOLT  IN  THE  MAKING 

Meanwhile,  the  German  divisions  on  the  Eastern  front  were 
far  from  idle.  The  tacticians  who  had  devised  the  supple  drive 
on  the  long  loose  Russian  front  in  overwhelming  clumsy 
masses  would  now  devise  a  system  to  overwhelm  the  skilful 
Allied  armies  on  the  Western  front.  East  and  west  the  German 
staff  had  shown  the  Allied  staffs  new  tactics  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  The  victors  of  Tannenberg  and  Warsaw  would 
demonstrate,  in  a  far  greater  innovation  than  minor  tactical  de- 
tail, that  they  had  not  lost  their  cunning. 

Attacks  on  the  continuous,  heavily  held  Western  front  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Channel  must  be  frontal.  All  the  great  Allied 
offensives  there  and  the  German  offensive  at  Verdun  had  failed 
to  break  through  to  elbow  room  for  open  warfare.  Each  had 
been  in  principle,  if  not  quite  so  in  fact  at  Verdun,  caught  on 
either  flank  in  the  salient  of  the  wedge  of  its  advance. 

When  two  companies  of  infantry  face  each  other  the  natural 
instinct  of  each  seeks  to  get  the  other  on  the  flank.  Lest  there 
be  any  deflection  in  thought  from  that  principle,  which  had 
held  through  the  ages,  the  German  staff  studies  made  Hanni- 
bal's victory  at  Cannae,  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  model  for 
staff  instruction. 

First,  the  German  Staff  would  recover  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, which  according  to  superficial  opinion  had  been  lost 
under  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  with  its  wireless,  scout- 
ing planes,  and  elaborate  spy  systems.  Properly  timed  action  by 
German  combat  planes  would  clear  the  air  of  enemy  scouts. 
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On  the  Western  front  the  enemy  had  been  forewarned  of 
the  location  of  each  offensive  by  prolonged  and  heavy  bombard- 
ments to  batter  in  trenches  and  cut  barbed  wire  before  the 
attack  began.  But  these  had  cleared  the  way  for  a  limited  dis- 
tance only.  The  advance  passed  beyond  the  range  of  its  own 
protecting  shellfire  and  was  arrested  by  the  enemy's  banked-up 
shell,  mortar,  and  machine-gun  fire  before  a  full  rupture  of  the 
necessary  breadth  of  the  defense  line  had  been  achieved. 

The  German  staff  planned  that  gas  should  play  a  further 
part  in  warfare  as  a  means  of  recovering  surprise.  There  would 
be  a  diffusion  of  gas  shells  over  a  wide  area  of  the  enemy's  rear; 
more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  camouflage  of  troop  concen- 
trations, which  should  be  more  elastic  and  made  more  quickly 
at  the  given  point  by  improved  transport  organization.  Only  a 
brief  artillery  bombardment  would  precede  the  advance  behind 
the  rolling  barrage  of  shellfire.  The  units  of  the  advance  should 
be  taught  suppleness,  and  disciplined  and  fortified  in  spirit  for 
adaptable  initiative.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  light 
artillery  as  well  as  machine-guns  and  mortars.  Division  should 
follow  division  in  quick  succession  to  make  progress  contin- 
uous. 

Far  away  in  the  fields  of  Poland  Hindenburg  had  put  his 
veterans  at  school  in  long  hours  of  faithful  German  industry, 
making  a  new  army  out  of  the  old;  while  America  was  making 
a  new  army  out  of  the  raw  under  the  tutelage  of  French  and 
British  instructors  in  battle  tactics  which  Ludendorff  was  to 
demonstrate  as  antiquated. 

The  Riga  advance  served  its  purpose  as  a  first  trial  horse  for 
the  new  system.  No  Allied  officers  were  present  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  time  to  observe  it  or  even  to  learn  of  its  existence. 
Every  month  during  which  the  new  system  was  kept  secret  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  Eastern  front  meant  a  month  gained  over 
the  Allies,  who,  in  turn,  would  have  to  learn  it  from  intensive 
drill.  The  next  trial,  that  of  the  Italian  front,  was  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive experience  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  long  period 
of  winter  training;  to  meet  in  detail  conditions  on  the  Western 
front  in  the  spring  of  1918. 
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The  German  staff  had  the  genius  that  consists  in  taking  in- 
finite pains  in  all  the  material  and  psychological  preparations. 
German  agents  were  conducting  the  same  campaign  to  fo- 
ment unrest  behind  the  Italian  lines  that  they  had  conducted 
behind  the  Russian.  Communist  propaganda  fed  on  discontent 
under  a  weak  Italian  cabinet  which  was  tottering  towards  the 
fall  that  disaster  precipitated.  There  were  strikes.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  some  regiments  in  suppressing  disorder  amounted  to 
mutiny. 

So  Ludendorff  softened  the  enemy  while  he  stealthily  moved 
his  Austro-German  legions  along  two  mountain  roads  so  nar- 
row in  places  that  there  could  be  movement  only  in  one  di- 
rection. He  advanced  his  artillery  and  trains,  followed  by  in- 
fantry, with  amazing  success  in  concealment.  Cadorna  knew 
that  there  was  a  concentration  under  way,  but  did  not  take  it 
seriously  in  the  security  of  his  bastion  manned  by  superior 
numbers. 

"Tactically,  Cadorna  seems  to  have  taken  no  steps,"  Luden- 
dorff wrote.  There  were  five  German  divisions  with  six  Aus- 
trian facing  Caporetto.  After  a  brief  artillery  preparation  they 
began  the  ascent  of  the  irregular  heights  which  rose  to  crests  of 
five  thousand  feet.  Once  the  Caporetto  position  had  been  won, 
and  Cividale  and  Udine  occupied,  the  way  was  open  to  the 
Friulian  plain.  An  Austrian  army  group  closed  in  from  the 
Carso  on  the  flank  of  the  retreating  Italians.  "It  was  a  race  to 
victory,"  as  Ludendorff  said;  but  it  was  also,  as  Buchan  said,  "a 
miracle  of  fortune  in  favor  of  the  Germans." 

Some  Italian  units  which  had  been  infected  with  Red  propa- 
ganda made  practically  no  resistance.  Others  were  readily  de- 
moralized and  sought  the  release  of  surrender  in  masses;  others 
were  caught  in  a  merciless  trap  by  the  enemy's  maneuvers;  and 
others  fought  bravely,  gripping  and  hobbling  parts  of  the  ava- 
lanche. Within  a  week  Cadorna's  army  lost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  eighteen  hundred  guns.  And  this  the  Central 
Powers  had  done  in  the  third  year  of  the  War.  It  was  incredible 
that  it  could  happen,  but  it  did  happen.  In  early  September, 
1914,  the  world  had  been  asking  whether  Paris  could  be  saved. 
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In  early  November,  1917,  it  was  asking  whether  Venice  could 
be  saved. 

SOLDIERS,  STATESMEN,  GENERALS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Defeat  had  always  inaugurated  a  period  of  real  co-operation 
among  the  Allies.  When  one  had  been  hard  hit  the  others  had 
hastened  to  its  aid.  Now  disaster  spurred  co-operation.  Five 
French  divisions  and  five  British  divisions  were  immediately 
rushed  to  Italian  support.  They  reached  the  Piave  in  time.  The 
American  Red  Cross  was  promptly  on  the  scene,  generous  with 
its  ample  funds,  tireless  in  its  aid  to  stricken  soldiers  and 
refugees.  And  while  the  British  spared  five  divisions,  they  put 
more  British  will  into  their  pressure  in  Flanders,  finally  win- 
ning the  village  of  Passchendaele,  with  the  honor  of  the  de- 
cisive attack  going  to  the  Canadians.  Then  they  dared  a  bold 
offensive  at  Cambrai,  which  was  met  by  an  equally  bold  counter- 
attack by  German  divisions  which  Ludendorff  probably  wished 
he  had  with  him  on  the  Piave  to  improve  the  opportunity  that 
beckoned  at  him  there. 

The  House  mission  arrived  in  London  to  find  that  many  of 
its  eminent  hosts  were  absent.  There  had  been  a  flight  of  British 
and  French  statesmen  as  well  as  generals  and  army  divisions  to 
Italy.  Lloyd  George,  Premier  of  England,  Painleve,  the  latest 
Premier  of  France,  Foch,  General  Sir  William  Robertson,  and 
the  new  Premier  of  Italy,  Orlando,  met  at  Rapallo,  a  village 
sixteen  miles  from  Genoa.  The  Allied  fortunes  were  bound  up 
with  those  of  Italy,  whose  life  was  at  stake.  At  any  cost  she 
must  be  kept  in  the  War  and  her  spirit  revived.  Should  she 
collapse  and  follow  the  suit  of  Russia,  then  Germany  would 
have  further  access  to  the  Mediterranean  for  her  submarine 
depredations  across  Britain's  trade  route  to  India;  then  Ru- 
mania, Greece,  and  Serbia  might  join  in  the  sauve  qui  pent  as 
they  dropped  out  of  the  War;  then  the  combined  German  and 
Austrian  armies  would  be  galvanized  with  the  assurance  of  vic- 
tory for  their  overwhelming  numbers  against  the  British  and 
French  armies  on  the  Western  front.  General  Diaz,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  retreat,  succeeded  Cadorna  in 
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command  of  the  Italian  armies,  and  this  gave  Italy  fresh  con- 
fidence. But  at  best  she  could  only  maintain  her  line  on  the 
Piave  with  French  and  British  aid.  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff — leaving  the  Austrian  army  to  hold  the  Italian,  while  it 
looked  forward  to  a  spring  offensive  of  its  own — could  sum- 
mon the  German  divisions  from  the  Italian  front  as  well  as  the 
Russian  front  for  the  trial  of  the  new  system  of  tactics  in  a  great 
German  concentration  on  the  Western  front.  Again  the  Ger- 
mans had  had  the  last  word  as  the  inaction  of  winter  closed 
in  upon  the  battle  lines;  again  they  would  have  the  offensive 
in  the  spring;  and  again  the  Allies,  including  America,  were 
forced  back  on  the  defensive,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  enemy's 
plan  of  campaign. 

The  Rapallo  Conference  shaped  the  somewhat  vague  purpose 
of  the  coming  inter-Allied  conference  in  Paris  into  a  definite 
duty.  It  asked  for  the  best  that  was  in  them  from  Allied  leaders. 
A  war-statesman,  laboring  for  co-ordination  within  his  nation, 
had  to  deal  with  his  own  parliament  and  the  cross-currents  of 
home  opinions  and  interests.  But  when  he  met  Allied  states- 
men in  council  he  had  to  deal  also  with  the  racial  emotions  and 
interests  of  other  nations.  They  could  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  a  common  plan  only  so  far  as  their  peoples  would  follow 
them.  The  military  commanders  served  under  the  statesmen 
and  they,  in  turn,  represented  the  clashes  of  professional  army 
opinion  among  the  Allies. 

Just  as  Washington  was  working  its  way  out  of  the  committee 
stage,  which,  under  a  democracy  and  a  watchful  Congress, 
must  necessarily  initiate  war  preparations,  the  Allies,  after  three 
years  of  war,  had  advanced  their  co-ordination  to  the  committee 
stage.  That  is,  instead  of  occasional  conferences,  they  were  to 
have  a  permanent  organization  or  staff  for  working  out  a  uni- 
fied policy.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  or  the  War  Industries  Board  in  Washington, 
or  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  England,  might  be  called  on  short 
notice  by  telephone.  But  the  gathering  of  the  inter-Allied  con- 
ference in  Paris  was  subject  to  international  formalities  in  re- 
lation to  the  susceptibilities  of  sixteen  nations,  which  must  be 
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amenable  to  the  program  worked  out  by  the  leaders  if  the  plan 
for  the  new  permanent  Supreme  War  Council  were  not  to  be 
balked. 

It  was  not  until  November  29,  more  than  four  weeks  after 
Caporetto,  that  the  conference  met.  Present  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  who  to  date  had  declared  war  against 
Germany  or  the  Central  Powers,  namely:  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  United  States,  Italy,  Japan,  Serbia,  Belgium,  Rumania, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Montenegro,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Russia,  Siam,  and 
China.  These  were  to  set  a  common  mind  and  will  against  the 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff  team  mind  and  will.  General  Fer- 
dinand Foch  was  also  present;  but  unity  of  military  command 
remained  a  dream.  The  only  practicable  goal  as  the  result  of 
the  latest  disaster  was  unity  of  policy  under  several  leaders. 
Unity  of  command  was  not  to  be  attained  until  after  another 
disaster. 

Just  before  we  had  the  news  of  Caporetto,  Baker  said  in  a 
speech  in  Boston  on  October  25: 

"When  we  are,  ourselves,  thoughtless  about  it,  we  think  of 
this  war  as  being  fought  in  France.  Why,  it  is  being  fought 
in  Boston,  it  is  being  fought  in  Cleveland,  it  is  being  fought  in 
Seattle,  and  in  Waco,  Texas.  We  think  of  it  as  being  fought 
by  these  army  officers  and  the  men  in  uniform  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  being  fought  by  you.  It  is  being  fought  by  your 
wives.  It  is  being  fought  in  every  factory,  in  every  store,  in 
every  home,  in  this  country,  and  by  those  marvelously  subtle 
processes  of  modern  scientific  achievement  whereby  we  are  all 
co-ordinated,  as  Lowell  once  said,  by  'a  common  nervous  sys- 
tem'— until  we  have  an  institution  where  every  man's  thought, 
energy,  and  nervous  system  are  electrically  connected  through 
a  center,  and  all  made  a  part  of  the  aggregate  economic  force 
to  win.  So  that  this  war  differs  in  character,  in  intensity,  and  in 
consequences  from  any  other." 

The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  have  to  call  in  military  experts 
to  explain  the  news  that  came  from  Italy  in  the  last  week  of 
October — the  news  that  was  to  shake  that  "common  nervous 
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system"  as  it  had  not  been  shaken  since  the  Marne.  Its  serious 
import  was  written  clearly  on  the  map.  The  War  Department 
felt  its  repercussions  in  the  cablegrams  from  France.  The  French 
and  British  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  Italy  by  train  must 
have  supplies,  and  Italy's  losses  in  material  must  be  replaced. 
A  further  burden  had  been  laid  on  French  production  and 
transport  to  the  consequent  hardship  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  while 
Pershing's  plans  were  upset  and  he  called  for  far  more  speed  in 
filling  old  requisitions,  to  which  were  now  added  more,  as  the 
result  of  Caporetto. 

THE  ALLIES  GIVE  US  A  DEFINITE  PROGRAM 

But  the  War  Department  had  to  wait  five  weeks  before  it 
had  any  word  as  to  just  what  would  be  definitely  expected  from 
us  as  the  result  of  Caporetto.  At  the  first  session  of  the  inter- 
Allied  conference  both  Pershing  and  Bliss  had  talked  over  the 
situation  with  Foch,  Chief  of  the  French  Staff,  General  Sir 
William  Robertson,  Chief  of  the  British  Staff,  and  other  com- 
manders. On  December  3  the  War  Department  received  cable- 
grams from  both  Pershing  and  Bliss,  which  were  of  the  same 
alarming  tenor.  Pershing  said:9 

"With  the  apparent  total  collapse  of  Russia  and  the  recent 
success  of  the  Central  Powers  in  Italy  German  morale  is  un- 
doubtedly much  improved  and  die  probability  of  a  serious 
offensive  against  the  Western  front  is  greatly  increased.  In  fact, 
information  indicates  German  concentration  in  the  Vosges,  op- 
posite Nancy,  and  also  near  the  French  border.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  are  very  weak  and  we  must  come  to  their  relief  this  year. 
The  year  after  may  be  too  late.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  they  can 
hold  on  until  1919  unless  we  give  them  a  lot  of  support  this 
year." 

Thus  Pershing  had  a  more  intimate  reason  for  apprehension 
than  the  general  situation.  The  Vosges  mountains  were  oppo- 
site his  own  American  sector,  where,  in  the  grim,  sunless 
winter  climate  of  Lorraine  he  had,  as  yet,  only  one  division 
with  any  trench  experience.  But  the  French  information  that 
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the  German  blow  would  be  delivered  in  this  region  was  er- 
roneous. Bliss  said: 

"The  military  situation  for  1918  is  undoubtedly  critical  and 
grave.  The  Chiefs  of  Staffs  of  the  armies  of  the  Western  front 
and  the  representatives  of  the  commanders  in  the  field  at  the 
conference  here  urge  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  make  a  great  effort  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible." 

By  December  2  Lloyd  George  had  already  written  in  a  note 
to  Lord  Reading,  to  be  shown  to  Colonel  House: 

"We  shall  be  hard  pressed  to  hold  our  own  and  keep  Italy 
standing  during  1918.  Our  man-power  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. We  can  only  call  up  men  of  45-50  and  boys  of  17. 
France  is  done."  10 

Both   Bliss  and  Pershing  stated  that  at  the  conference 

"it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  United  States  should, 
as  its  minimum  effort,  send  to  France  as  rapidly  as  possible 
four  complete  corps  of  six  divisions  each,  or  twenty-four  divi- 
sions in  all;  the  last  division  to  arrive  not  later  than  the  end  of 
June,  1918." 

To  have  given  out  these  cablegrams  publicly  would  have 
been  to  reveal  the  problem  that  Caporetto  had  presented  to  us; 
and  Ludendorff  would  have  published  them  to  all  his  troops 
(whom  he  was  beginning  to  drill  for  the  Western  offensive)  as 
proof  of  Allied  alarm  and  of  certain  victory  if  they  learned 
their  lessons  well. 

But  one  portion  of  Bliss's  cablegram  might  well  have  been 
circulated  at  home  as  an  answer  to  the  risinsr  criticism  of  the 

o 

failure  of  our  munition  plants  to  supply  our  troops  with  ar- 
tillery. The  early  French  and  British  assurances  that  we  could 
depend  upon  them  for  both  guns  and  machine-guns  had  been 
fully  justified  and  in  face  of  the  heavy  losses  in  guns  by  the 
Italians.  Bliss  said  that  Perkins,  of  our  War  Industries  Board, 
and  the  ministers  of  munitions  of  France  and  England,  had 
gone  over  the  situation  with  this  result: 
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"The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France  state  that 
their  production  of  artillery,  field,  medium  and  heavy,  is  now 
established  on  so  large  a  scale  that  they  are  able  to  equip  com- 
pletely all  American  divisions  as  they  arrive  in  France  during 
the  year  1918  with  the  best  makes  of  British  and  French  guns 
and  howitzers." 

In  fact,  in  order  to  save  tonnage,  the  British  and  French 
preferred  to  supply  us  with  artillery.  But  we  must  send  them 
sufficient  raw  material  for  the  manufacture,  which  we  could 
easily  do  if  we  had  the  shipping.  They  asked  us  to  keep  the 
British  shell  plants  in  the  United  States  in  full  activity  and  to 
concentrate  on  our  own  production  of  shells  and  high  ex- 
plosives. They  would  supply  all  the  guns  if  we  supplemented 
their  own  production  of  propellants. 

This  call  for  the  twenty-four  divisions  finally  disposed  of  the 
Allied  plea  in  April,  1917,  that  we  need  send  over  only  a  di- 
vision to  show  the  flag,  and  of  Tardieu's  letter  in  August  that 
we  were  expected  only  to  give  the  final  kick  to  the  staggering 
enemy. 

On  the  day  after  the  Pershing  and  Bliss  cables  were  received, 
the  President  delivered  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress, 
which  had  adjourned  ten  days  before  Caporetto: 

"Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I  last  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  you.  They  have  been  months  crowded  with  events 
of  immense  and  grave  significance  to  us.  ...  I  shall  not  go 
back  to  debate  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  intolerable  wrongs 
done  and  planned  against  us  by  the  sinister  masters  of  Ger- 
many have  long  since  become  too  grossly  obvious  and  odious  to 
every  true  American  to  need  to  be  rehearsed.  ...  As  a  nation 
we  are  united  in  spirit  and  intention.  I  pay  little  heed  to  those 
who  tell  me  otherwise.  I  hear  the  voices  of  dissent — who  does 
not?  I  hear  the  criticism  and  the  clamor  of  the  noisily  thought- 
less and  troublesome.  I  also  see  men  here  and  there  flinsfine 
themselves  in  impotent  disloyalty  against  the  calm  and  in- 
domitable power  of  the  nation.  I  hear  men  debate  peace  who 
understand  neither  its  end  nor  the  way  in  which  we  may  ob- 
tain it  with  uplifted  eyes  and  unbroken  spirits. 
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"But  I  know  that  none  of  these  speaks  for  the  nation.  They 
do  not  touch  the  heart  of  anything.  They  may  safely  be  left 
to  strut  their  uneasy  hour  and  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  Our  present 
and  immediate  task  is  to  win  the  War,  and  nothing  shall  turn 
us  aside  from  it  until  it  is  accomplished.  Every  power  and  re- 
source we  possess,  whether  of  men,  of  money,  or  of  material, 
is  being  devoted  and  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose until  it  is  achieved.  Those  who  desire  to  bring  about 
peace  before  that  purpose  is  achieved,  I  counsel  to  carry  their 
voices  elsewhere.  We  will  not  entertain  it.  .  .  . 

"The  Russian  people  have  been  poisoned  by  the  very  same 
falsehoods  that  have  kept  the  German  people  in  the  dark,  and 
the  poison  has  been  administered  by  the  very  same  hands.  The 
only  possible  antidote  is  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  uttered  too 
plainly  or  too  often.  ...  A  supreme  moment  of  history  has 
come.  The  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  and  they  see. 
The  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  nations.  He  will  show  them 
favor,  I  devoutly  believe,  only  if  they  rise  to  the  clear  heights 
of  His  own  justice  and  mercy." 

This  appeal  touched  many  angles  of  opinion,  plugged  many 
holes  of  dissent.  The  President's  pacific  followers  saw  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  the  hour  pictured  by  their  own  leader;  his 
political  opponents,  who  had  deprecated  his  pacifism,  were  fed 
the  red  meat  of  combat  which  they  craved. 

The  Congress  now  was  in  quite  another  mood  than  when  it 
had  failed  to  pass  the  routine  military  appropriations  at  the 
end  of  the  session  in  March,  1917;  or  when  it  had  delayed  the 
passage  of  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Bill  after  we  were  in 
the  War.  Congressmen  agreed  that  we  were  too  far  involved 
in  the  War  for  withdrawal.  We  must  win,  whatever  the  cost 
in  blood  and  money.  Caporetto  had  dismissed  another  hope  for 
an  early  peace  from  the  President's  mind.  The  Congress 
promptly  acceded  to  his  request  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria-Hungary. 
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Caporetto  had  been  a  very  acute  reminder  of  the  principle 
that  the  military  power  of  a  nation  is  in  ratio  to  the  distance 
of  the  front  from  the  home  base.  The  War  Department's 
highest  estimate  in  July,  1917,  had  been  that  we  could  put 
overseas  643,000  troops  within  a  year.  We  were  already  behind 
our  schedule  for  the  program.  Now  we  were  asked  to  have 
twenty-four  of  our  big  divisions  in  France  by  June,  1918.  We 
had  the  divisions  formed.  Twenty-four  of  our  big  divisions, 
counting  all  the  auxiliaries,  special  service,  and  technical 
troops  Pershing  wanted,  would  make  a  total  of  more  than  a 
million.  We  already  had  1,300,000  in  training.  How  were  we  to 
transport  them  to  France? 

Our  Navy's  barrier  was  not  on  our  own  coasts  but  three 
thousand  miles  away  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  The  trenches 
were  on  the  other  side  of  our  Navy's  patrol.  It  was  a  World 
War,  and  so — in  a  far  larger  sense  since  Caporetto — a  land  war 
on  continental  spaces,  a  sea  war  on  all  the  seas.  The  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  material  must  cross  the  seas  when  submarines 
lurked  in  the  sea-paths.  Thus  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the 
soldiers  to  the  front  and  how  to  maintain  them  involved  all 
the  transport  facilities  of  the  world.  Not  only  was  time  teach- 
ing us  the  truth  out  of  the  Allies'  experience  that  it  took  longer 
in  the  industrial  age  to  make  weapons  and  equipment  than  to 
drill  men  in  their  use;  but  our  own  experience  was  teaching 
our  nation,  with  its  mighty  industrial  power  and  skill,  which 
was  neither  military  nor  maritime,  that  it  takes  even  longer  to 
build  ships  to  transport  the  men  and  munitions. 

A  nation  whose  armies  are  to  fight  overseas  neglects  the 
primary  element  if  it  neglects  transport.  And  her  sea  transport 
is  in  her  merchant  marine.  Without  it,  if  we  had  a  strong  Navy, 
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our  home  defense  was  secure;  but  without  it  an  enemy  over- 
seas was  beyond  our  reach.  The  very  lack  of  ocean  transport 
prevented  us  from  any  military  aggression  against  an  overseas 
nation,  which  was  contrary  to  our  interest  and  policy,  and  in 
keeping  with  our  ethics  and  internal  self-sufficiency. 

Ten  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  borne  under  our 
flag  when  the  outbreak  of  the  War  promptly  occupied  Brit- 
ain's immense  tonnage  with  war  errands  and  withdrew  six 
million  tons  of  German  and  Austrian  and  one  million  French 
tons  from  service.  Ridicule  of  our  decadent  merchant  marine, 
through  many  years,  had  vainly  accompanied  appeals  to  renew, 
in  the  age  of  steam,  the  tradition  of  our  clipper  ships  which 
had  held  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  sea.  Not  sentiment  but  Yankee 
enterprise  seeking  profit  sent  the  clipper  ships  forth  when  our 
shipyards  and  ship-owners  could  compete  successfully  with 
their  foreign  rivals.  Now  we  could  not  compete  with  them. 
They  had  cheaper  capital,  labor,  and  materials  for  building, 
and  cheaper  seamen  for  operating.  Those  who  bought  Amer- 
ican foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  other  products  in  our  great 
era  of  home  development  carried  them  to  their  ports  in  their 
own  ships. 

Therefore,  the  maritime  nations,  even  little  Norway,  had 
more  transport  for  an  army  overseas  than  we  had.  All  the  ships 
of  neutral  nations  were  bound  to  profit  by  the  war  emergency. 
Submarine  losses  sent  freight  rates  soaring  in  a  speculative  era 
in  shipping  which  yielded  fortunes  as  quickly  as  munition- 
making  did.  It  was  in  the  line  of  peaceful  national  duty  as  a 
chief  executive,  and  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  his  neutral  pol- 
icy or  determination  to  keep  us  out  of  the  War,  that  President 
Wilson  should  follow  up  his  pre-war  policy  and  the  example 
of  his  predecessors  by  more  insistence  upon  relief  from  a  de- 
pendence which  the  War  had  so  signally  emphasized.  The 
Shipping  Act  of  August  8,  1914,  had  been  so  construed  that 
materials  for  ship  construction  were  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  American  registry  given  to  ships  bought  abroad.  This  gave 
us  five  hundred  thousand  tons  in  a  year  in  which  there  was 
actually  less  home  ship-building  than  for  twelve  years  past. 
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TALK  MADE  NO  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Of  the  many  shipping  bills  introduced  into  the  Congress  after 
the  War  began,  one  was  talked  to  death  at  the  close  of  the  63rd 
Congress,  March  4,  1916,  in  a  remarkable  Marathon-record 
speech  lasting  sixty-five  hours  by  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri. 
The  debates  on  subsequent  legislation  for  which  the  President 
was  pressing  were  more  sectional  than  partisan.  The  rest  of 
the  country  outvoted  the  munition-making  and  shipping  area 
of  the  Eastern  seaboard.  When,  on  September  7,  1916,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  protracted  and  stormy  session  of  the  Congress, 
a  shipping  act  was  passed,  it  bore  no  implication,  of  course, 
that  the  Congress  thought  we  should  need  ships  to  send  sol- 
diers or  their  supplies  to  France.  It  was  championed  as  strictly 
peace  legislation,  a  corollary  of  the  National  Defense  Act  and 
of  the  greatest  naval  appropriation  bill  in  our  history.  It  cre- 
ated a  Shipping  Board  of  five  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging,  developing, 
and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  naval  reserve  and  a  merchant 
marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  its  territories  and  possessions  and  with  for- 
eign countries;  to  regulate  carriers  by  water  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  other 
purposes." 

This  phraseology  satisfied  the  ear,  but  did  not  guarantee 
more  American  ships.  Another  provision  was  much  more  to 
the  point  to  thoughtful  men  who  were  envisioning  our  entry 
into  the  War.  With  the  approval  of  the  President  the  Shipping 
Board  could  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  a  private  ship-building 
and  ship-operating  corporation.  So  the  act  allowed  the  govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  ship-building  business;  and  upon  our  entry 
into  the  War  the  Shipping  Board  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
Congress  to  authorize  it  to  organize  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration or  subscribe  to  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock  as 
capital.  But  the  act  provided  that  the  Corporation  should  also 
be  run  by  a  committee.  Now  one  committee  as  a  chief  executive 
was  bad  enough  under  war  conditions,  but  two  were  still  worse. 
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So  efficiency  required  that  the  Board  and  the  Corporation 
should  act  in  harmony.  The  Board  had  no  legal  right  to  op- 
erate ships;  that  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Corporation.  Gov- 
ernment operation  being  imperative,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  acting  as  a  private  corporation  under  author- 
ity from  the  President,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  might  be  considered  "extra-legal"  rather  than  legal. 

William  Denman  was  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board.  In 
keeping  with  traditions,  especially  those  of  unprepared  coun- 
tries at  the  outset  of  war,  we  sought  for  all  our  great  tasks  men 
famous  for  past  achievements  of  magnitude.  So  Major  General 
George  W.  Goethals,  an  engineer  officer  of  the  Army  who  had 
been  the  third  and  final  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Denman  was  supposed  to  favor  and  Goethals  to  oppose  wooden 
ships,  but  both  were  for  as  many  steel  ships  as  could  be  built; 
and  Goethals  approved  the  wooden  ship  contracts,  as  offering 
additional  bottoms  without  limiting  the  output  of  steel  bot- 
toms. The  differences  between  the  two  men  were  inherent  in 
their  characters.  Soon  the  quarrels  of  the  Denman-Goethals 
factions  were  brought  into  the  open  in  a  public  scandal.  Goe- 
thals, a  powerful  executive  whose  Panama  Canal  experience  had 
hardly  prepared  him  to  act  as  second  or  as  colleague  in  author- 
ity, went  to  the  public  with  his  cause  and  brought  the  issue  to 
a  head.  He  wrote  to  the  President  saying  that  he  could  not  go 
on  unless  his  authority  was  better  defined.  The  President  made 
an  end  of  the  row  by  accepting  Goethals'  resignation.  There  was 
other  work  for  Goethals  to  do  in  a  field  in  which  his  position 
had  not  become  compromised. 

The  public  call  for  more  concentrated  authority  warranted 
the  President  in  turning  all  of  his  own  power  over  to  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  Denman's  successor.  John  E.  Barber,  whom  Hurley 
summoned  as  his  assistant,  let  it  be  known  to  all  factions  that 
where  there  was  discord  Hurley  held  the  complainant  to  be 
about  ninety-eight  per  cent  wrong.  Any  especially  belligerent 
member  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
would  be  turned  over  to  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder, 
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who  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  action  in  France. 
Many  of  our  shipyards  had  been  busy  with  foreign  contracts  at 
war  prices.  Hurley  immediately  took  over  all  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  and  all  ships  of  over  2,500  deadweight  tons  under 
construction.  This  brought  protests  from  other  nations  through 
the  State  Department.  Hurley  held  to  his  rule  and  the  Presi- 
dent backed  him.  Exceptions  were  in  favor  of  the  Allies  rather 
than  of  neutrals.  Arthur  Balfour  joined  his  influence  to  that  of 
the  British  shipping  representatives,  but  yielded  to  the  Amer- 
ican viewpoint  after  the  War  Sword,  which  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  had  been  paid  for  in  full,  was  turned  over  to  the 
British  owners. 

HOG  ISLAND  MASS  PRODUCTION  OF  SHIPS 

The  magic  performed  by  our  skilled  workmen  had  its  part 
in  reconditioning  the  700,000  tons  of  interned  enemy  ships  for 
our  service.  When  the  German  crews  broke  the  cylinder  heads 
their  officers  thought  we  would  have  to  make  new  cylinder 
heads,  which  would  take  a  long  time;  but  expert  welders  from 
our  railroad  shops  welded  the  fragments  together.  All  expert 
welders  were  doomed  to  exemption;  if  one  reached  France  in 
uniform  he  was  put  to  work  repairing  locomotives  which  would 
pull  other  men  to  the  front.  There  was  industrial  magic  also 
in  cutting  in  two  a  lake  steamer,  too  large  to  pass  the  Welland 
locks,  and  then  joining  the  halves  after  they  were  through  to 
steam  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  service  on  the  Atlantic.  Private 
shipyards  on  the  lakes  and  coasts  were  expanded  with  the  aid 
of  government  capital. 

Charles  A.  Stone  conceived  a  great  ship-building  plant  on 
the  swamps  of  Hog  Island.  All  the  labor  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  cantonments,  as  they  neared  completion,  was  wanted 
at  Hog  Island,  and  still  no  less  wanted  if  any  part  of  it  were 
diverted  to  other  construction  enterprises.  Hog  Island's  enor- 
mous demand  for  materials  further  intensified  competition  for 
priority.  It  was  to  have  ways  for  the  building  of  sixty-eight  steel 
ships  at  once.  To  house  and  feed  the  workers  and  to  carry  on 
all  its  business  required  two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  hos- 
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pital,  restaurants,  offices,  barracks,  sewage,  water,  and  telephone 
lines.  Twenty  locomotives  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
freight  cars  would  be  occupied  in  moving  the  material  to  the 
ways  on  the  spur  tracks  which  must  be  built.  And  this  was  just 
one  plant  in  the  industrial  region  around  Philadelphia,  where 
war  contracts  to  the  amount  of  two  billions  of  dollars  were 
placed. 

We  combed  the  draft  lists  for  every  man  who  knew  anything 
about  ship-building.  Draftsmen  must  adapt  their  craft  to  a  new 
kind  of  construction.  Labor  must  be  trained.  We  had  schools 
in  America  by  this  time  not  only  for  officers  and  soldiers,  but 
for  all  manner  of  occupations  and  trades  which  were  in  war 
demand. 

The  concrete  ship  was  not  to  prove  much  of  a  success,  but 
the  fabricated  one  was  to  be  distinctly  valuable  in  the  war 
emergency.  Hitherto  all  parts  of  ships  had  been  shaped  in 
shipyards.  Our  genius  for  mass-production  and  standardization 
found  another  new  field  in  "fabricated  ships."  "Instead  of  build- 
ing ships  we  wanted  to  manufacture  them,"  said  Hurley,  "as 
watches,  automobiles,  and  locomotives  are  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  one  pattern."  1  Henry  R.  Sutphen  early  called  the 
attention  of  Goethals  to  "the  saving  in  time,  money,  and  ma- 
terials if  cargo  carriers  were  constructed  of  parts  finished  in 
bridge  and  tank  shops,  and  then  assembled  in  the  shipyards." 
In  the  winter  of  1912  C.  P.  Jack  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  and  testing  ashore  vertical  steel  tanks  which  were 
then  placed  in  ordinary  cargo  carriers.  "For  the  first  time  an 
essential  part  of  a  ship  was  built  on  shore  by  men  who  were  not 
ship  workers."  This  meant  that  new  steel  plants  need  not  be 
built  at  the  yard;  that  it  was  possible  "to  roll,  bend,  and  punch 
shapes  and  frames  in  steel  mills  far  inland,  then  transport 
them  to  the  coast,  and  there  rivet  them  together  in  steel  hulls." 
We  were  applying  to  ship-building  the  same  methods  in  struc- 
tural steel  as  were  used  in  skyscrapers. 

Theodore  Ferris,  the  naval  architect,  produced  the  design 
for  the  fabricated  ship  and  its  execution  started  with  his  back- 
ing and  that  of  Daniel  H.  Cox,  Herbert  C.  Sadler,  and  other 
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naval  architects,  and  of  James  A.  Farrell,  expert  in  steel  con- 
struction. A  foreigner  who  had  seen  the  great  shipping  plants 
that  had  taken  generations  to  rise  on  the  mud  flats  of  Belfast 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  who  had  heard  of  American 
bluff,  might  well  conclude  that  here  was  the  most  magnificent 
example  in  our  history  of  its  conscious  practice;  or  that  our 
industrial  self-confidence  and  war  emotion  had  embarked  us 
upon  an  enterprise  of  transcendent  quixotism.  So  reassuring 
was  the  news  from  the  theater  of  war  on  September  13,  1917, 
six  weeks  before  Caporetto,  when  work  began  on  the  Hog  Is- 
land swamp,  that  our  war  extravagance  seemed,  to  many  home 
observers,  to  have  gone  mad  in  spending  vast  sums  which 
would  have  no  result  until  long  after  the  War  would  probably 
be  over. 

Ships  built  in  peace-time  are  worn  out  in  service  if  they  are 
not  lost  at  sea;  but  the  submarine  might  make  the  first  voyage 
of  any  ship,  old  or  new,  or  reconditioned  enemy's,  its  last.  Out- 
side of  the  War  zone  time  charters  had  risen  from  a  dollar  a 
deadweight  ton  in  1914  to  thirteen  dollars  a  ton  in  1917,  and  in 
the  War  zone  from  twenty  to  eighty  dollars;  cotton  freight  rates 
from  thirty-five  cents  to  six  dollars  a  hundred  pounds;  the  mar- 
ket value  of  ships  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 

On  August  8,  1917,  in  face  of  the  leaping  costs  of  shipping, 
by  which  not  only  the  neutral  nations  but  many  private  firms 
of  the  Allies  were  profiting,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense's  Shipping  Committee  that  all  ships 
should  be  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  Board 
acted  promptly.  "There  was  nothing  to  do,"  said  Hurley,  "but 
to  own  or  control  every  ship  that  flew  the  American  flag  and 
fix  the  scale  of  requisition  rates  ourselves  at  some  fair  level  be- 
low that  prevailing  in  the  market,  a  level  that  represented 
legitimate  values."  The  owners  of  requisitioned  ships  became 
operators  for  the  Fleet  Corporation;  the  government  assumed 
the  risk  of  loss. 

Andre  Tardieu,  High  Commissioner  of  France,  sent  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  President  on  August  19,  1917,  on  the  "neces- 
sity for  France  to  secure  ships."  2  I  shall  quote  only  the  heads  of 
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a  long  document:  "(1)  The  importations  of  France  are  increas- 
ing; (2)  The  tonnage  possibilities  of  France  are  decreasing; 
(3)  France  cannot  build  against  the  destroyed  tonnage;  (4)  The 
help  in  tonnage  given  to  France  by  Great  Britain  is  decreasing 
and  bound  to  stop." 

He  said  that  England  owned  seventeen  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping and  France  only  one  and  a  half  million.  England  was 
constructing  one  million  tons  yearly  and  France  none.  The 
British  government  had  advised  the  French  that  British  ton- 
nage must  be  withdrawn  from  French  service  and  that  France 
must  turn  to  America  to  replenish  her  merchant  marine.  At 
that  time,  with  Caporetto  two  months  away,  Tardieu  reminded 
us  that  after  peace  came,  importations  to  France  would  be  very 
high  and  tonnage  very  low.  The  American  Navigation  Cor- 
poration, which  Tardieu  had  proposed  to  insure  France's  ship- 
ping facilities,  would  be  "for  the  two  republics  a  precious  in- 
strument of  economic  and  joint  political  action."  But  Caporetto 
turned  Tardieu's  solicitude  in  another  direction. 

As  the  object  of  all  ship-building,  of  the  reconditioning  of 
interned  enemy  ships,  and  of  securing  any  additional  shipping 
from  any  quarter  was  the  increase  of  our  army  power  in  France, 
and  we  were  behind  our  schedule,  Baker  had  an  intense  inter- 
est in  our  shipping  program.  Pershing  was  naturally  pressing  to 
know  ahead  how  many  men  and  what  quantity  of  supplies  he 
could  expect  month  by  month  in  the  future.  Prevision  even  for 
one  month  ahead  was  dependent  on  the  time  taken  in  loading 
and  unloading,  so  difficult  to  estimate  on  the  other  side;  and 
it  was  dependent  upon  a  forecast  of  how  many  ships  would  be 
sunk  by  submarines  the  next  month.  In  September,  1917,  we 
had  177,000  deadweight  tons  serving  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  submarine 
destruction  of  the  world's  shipping  was  458,000  tons,  or  twice 
the  amount  the  world  was  building  that  month.  At  this  rate, 
all  that  would  save  us  from  the  eventuality  of  having  our  Army 
cut  off  was  either  such  wholesale  building  as  at  Hog  Island  or 
overcoming;  the  submarine.  It  was  our  faith  in  these  two  elements 
that  warranted  us  in  sending  more  troops  to  France. 

"In  accordance  with  our  conversation,"  Hurley  wrote  to 
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Baker  on  October  17,  1917,  seven  days  before  the  Caporetto 
disaster,  "I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  following  data  regarding  our  available  and  prospective  ton- 
nage." 

MERCILESS  INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  TONNAGE 

The  Army  estimate  was  forty  pounds  a  day  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  to  maintain  each  soldier  at  the  front,  and  one  ton 
of  shipping  a  man  for  a  turn-around  of  seven  weeks.  Additional 
material  for  the  A.  E.  F.  plans  would  require  another  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tons.  The  Navy  must  also  have  six  hundred 
thousand  tons  in  tank  and  supply  ships.  It,  too,  was  calling  for 
enormous  industrial  effort  overseas.  But  to  quote  further  from 
Hurley's  mercilessly  statistical  letter: 

"Next  to  the  importance  of  caring  for  our  Army  and  Navy, 
is  transporting  imports  for  our  manufacturers  of  certain  raw 
materials  that  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  ammunition, 
steel  and  other  war  necessities,  as  well  as  what  we  must  import 
to  supply  our  domestic  requirements.  If  these  imports  are  cur- 
tailed, it  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  war  materials 
and  foodstuffs  we  are  now  sending  to  our  Allies.  For  example, 
we  must  bring  from  New  Caledonia  and  South  Africa  125,000 
tons  of  chrome  ore.  From  South  America  we  must  carry  800,- 
000  tons  of  nitrates  and  700,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  yearly. 
From  Spain  we  must  import  100,000  tons  of  pyrites  a  month 
to  supply  our  requirements  for  fertilizers  and  chemicals.  We 
must  have  ships  to  bring  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  We  must  import  100,000  tons  of  wool  from 
Australia  and  another  100,000  tons  from  Argentina.  We  must 
carry  100,000  tons  of  hemp  from  Manila,  and  500,000  tons  of 
coffee  from  Brazil.  We  must  bring  175,000  tons  of  hides  from 
Argentina,  and  at  least  100,000  tons  of  fresh  meat  that  must 
be  carried  in  refrigerated  ships.  Our  estimate  of  actual  needs 
for  domestic  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  to 
carry  all  these  necessary  imports,  as  well  as  others  not  men- 
tioned, it  will  require  250  ships  with  a  deadweight  tonnage  of 
1,750,000. 
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"At  the  present  time,  our  imports  are  being  transported 
from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  by  1,105,154  dead- 
weight tons  of  American  ships,  and  probably  about  300,000 
tons  of  Scandinavian  ships.  Our  imports  from  the  Far  East 
are  being  carried  by  130,825  deadweight  tons  of  American 
ships,  and  approximately  500,000  tons  of  Japanese  ships.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  requisitioned  and  withdrew  from  these  trades 
our  entire  tonnage  suitable  for  ocean  service,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  rely  entirely  on  foreign  ships  to  carry  our  imports. 
The  foreign  ships  now  in  that  service  are  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time;  in  fact,  there  have  probably  been  withdrawn 
during  the  past  four  months  100,000  tons  of  Norwegian  ships, 
and,  if  we  are  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  such  a  service, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  million  tons,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  our  Allies — France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium and  Russia — must  have  more  ships  to  carry  their  urgent 
needs  of  our  materials  and  foodstuffs  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  now  assigned  to  them  160,184  dead- 
weight tons,  as  follows:  Belgium,  39,960;  Italy,  54,444;  France, 
31,964;  and  Russia,  33,816.  France  must  have  405,000  tons 
from  us  each  month.  She  can  carry  now  275,000  tons,  leaving 
an  additional  amount  of  130,000  tons  that  she  actually  requires 
to  maintain  her  army.  Italy  needs  from  us  190,000  tons  a 
month  of  war  materials,  300,000  tons  a  month  of  foodstuffs, 
and  740,000  tons  of  coal.  Her  total  carrying  capacity  is  715,000 
tons  a  month.  Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  her  fighting  forces 
supplied,  we  must  ship  Italy  an  additional  515,000  tons  a 
month.  To  feed  Belgium  requires  120,000  tons  a  month  of 
grain.  At  present  they  have  only  ships  enough  to  transport 
58,000  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  62,000  tons  a  month  that  are 
urgently  needed.  Russia  is  begging  for  locomotives  and  cars  to 
transport  supplies  from  Vladivostok  to  her  army.  Her  needs 
are  approximately  75,000  tons  a  month.  To  transport  all  this 
freight  for  our  Allies,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  have, 
would  require  over  300  ships  with  a  deadweight  tonnage  of 
1,900,000.  If  all  these  urgent  needs  were  supplied  by  American 
bottoms  it  would  take,  therefore,  900  ships  with  a  deadweight 
tonnage  of  5,650,000." 


WINTER  SPORTS  AT  CAMP  GRANT 


RIFLE  DRILL  AT  A  TRAINING  CAMP 
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So  the  shipping  situation  was  bad  enough  before  Caporetto, 
and  before  the  House  Mission  started  abroad.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  of  our  Shipping  Board,  had  been  supplied  with  full 
information  and  expert  assistance  by  the  Board  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  him  as  shipping  representative  on  the  House  Mis- 
sion. Under  the  shadow  of  the  Caporetto  disaster,  with  its 
premonition  of  another  German  thunderbolt,  Colby  met  with 
F.  W.  Lewis,  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  Foreign  Office,  on 
November  ninth  and  tenth. 

The  transport  of  British  and  French  divisions  to  Italy  had 
disorganized  ocean  transport.  Italy  had  lost  a  vast  quantity  of 
guns,  ammunition,  and  military  supplies  which  must  be  re- 
placed. The  shortage  of  coal  had  become  a  serious  factor.  Her 
reconditioning  in  all  items  must  be  a  first  thought  if  she  were 
to  be  held  in  line. 

Britain  might  be  using  all  her  shipping  for  war  purposes; 
but  neutral  shipping  was  scattered  in  local  service  over  the 
world  in  natural  preference  for  profitable  and  safe  occupation 
outside  the  danger  zone.  Pershing  had  in  mind  neutral  as  well 
as  American  shipping  in  his  cable  of  December  3:  3 

"A  study  of  transportation  facilities  shows  sufficient  Ameri- 
can tonnage  to  bring  over  this  number  of  troops,  but  to  do  so 
there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  allotted  to  other  than 
Army  needs.  The  use  of  shipping  for  commercial  purposes 
must  be  curtailed  as  much  as  possible." 

Pershing  made  no  suggestion  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
material  for  building  railroads,  docks,  bases,  depots,  warehouses, 
and  all  manner  of  plants  in  France,  whose  quantity  had  so 
rapidly  increased  in  the  estimates  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  a  soldier,  preoccupied  with  a  soldier's 
business  in  drilling  and  preparing  his  army,  to  realize  the  com- 
plicated business  of  shipping  in  the  World  War;  and  it  was 
equally  difficult  for  others  to  realize  his  position.  Winter  was 
closing  in  on  the  A.  E.  F.    Pershing  was  facing  his  "Valley  Forge," 
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with  the  German  offensive  threatening.  He  now  had  another 
division  in  quiet  trenches,  but  not  yet  200,000  men  in  France. 

The  estimate  for  the  twenty-four  division  plan  required 
1,500,000  gross  tons  additional  by  January  1,  1918;  300,000 
tons  by  March  1,  1918;  and  200,000  by  June  1,  1918 — or  a  total 
of  2,000,000  gross  tons.  Prompt  action  must  therefore  be  taken 
to  have  1,500,000  tons  of  shipping  withdrawn  from  other  er- 
rands in  Europe  and  more  distant  waters  to  American  ports  by 
January  1,  1918,  if  we  were  to  have  more  than  a  million  sol- 
diers in  France  by  the  following  June.  Who  had  the  authority 
to  accomplish  this  marvel,  to  compel  all  ships  suddenly  to  lift 
anchor  or  depart  from  their  courses  and  discharge  their  cargo 
at  the  nearest  port,  and  then  swing  their  bows  toward  our  At- 
lantic coast?  How  many  were  fit  for  troop  transport? 

In  his  cablegram  of  December  3  Bliss  had  said:  4 

"The  Allies,  considering  that  the  means  of  maritime  trans- 
port at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  the  provisions  which  they  dis- 
pose of,  should  be  utilized  in  common  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
War,  have  decided  to  create  an  inter-Allied  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  their  action  to  this  effect,  and  of 
establishing  a  common  program,  constantly  up  to  date,  en- 
abling them  by  the  maximum  utilization  of  their  resources  to 
restrict  their  importations  with  a  view  to  liberating  the  great- 
est amount  of  tonnage  possible  for  the  transportation  of  Amer- 
ican troops." 

The  Allies  were  "considering" — the  many  Allies  were  "con- 
sidering"! Bliss  thought  the  United  States  must  insist,  if  we 
were  to  get  the  ships. 

NEUTRAL  SHIPPING  GUARDS  ITS  RIGHTS 

Now  I  turn  to  the  development  of  the  "inter-Allied  organ- 
ization." When  on  November  g  Bainbridge  Colby,  representing 
our  Shipping  Board,  met  F.  W.  Lewis  and  others  representing 
the  British  shipping  control,  Colby  said  that  the  shipping  sit- 
uation appeared  so  serious  that  in  his  opinion  "no  considera- 
tion for  neutrals  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
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fullest  possible  utilization  of  neutral  ships  for  direct  war  serv- 
ice." In  answer  to  a  question  he  replied  that  our  coastwise 
ships  were  unfit  for  the  Atlantic  trade.  At  the  next  meeting,  on 
the  tenth,  he  thought  that  all  neutral  ships  must  now  be  re- 
quired to  enter  the  War  zone.  He  would  have  the  Allies  avail 
themselves  of  the  law  of  angary  (belligerent  right,  subject  to 
compensation,  of  seizing  or  destroying  neutral  property  under 
stress  of  military  necessity)  and  take  over  all  neutral  tonnage 
and  make  it  available  for  War  service  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  neutrals  or  Allies.  The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  had  already  done  this  with  ships  running  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  He  suggested  that  many  neutral  ships  might  be 
withdrawn  from  the  South  American  trade.  But  he  was  to  find 
that  shipping  control  was  a  problem  as  old  as  the  War  to  the 
British.  Control  of  the  lines  under  our  own  flag  between  the 
home  coast  and  that  of  an  island  possession  was  quite  a  simple 
business  compared  with  that  of  controlling  the  lines  of  all  the 
Allies  and  neutrals. 

The  proposal  for  the  requisition  of  neutral  shipping  was  not 
new,  as  the  extensive  data  which  the  British  submitted  to  Colby 
were  soon  to  convince  him.  It  had  encountered  all  manner  of 
objections  inherent  in  the  political  geography  of  the  North 
and  the  Baltic  seas,  and  in  the  character  of  the  cause  for  which 
the  Allies  were  asking  neutral  sympathy  as  against  the  high- 
handed German  military  autocracy.  Holland  was  being  courted 
by  both  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  while  she  strove  to 
hold  a  secure  balance  between  the  two,  in  face  of  German  sen- 
tries surrounding  her  borders  and  of  the  British  navy  across  the 
path  to  her  rich  East  Indian  colonies.  She  was  under  heavy  ex- 
pense in  keeping  her  army  mobilized  in  case  a  diplomatic  mis- 
step or  German  "military  necessity"  should  turn  German  dip- 
lomatic pressure  into  armed  action  against  her.  Then  her  fate 
might  be  the  same  that  German  victory  would  inflict  upon 
Belgium.  In  the  event  of  Allied  victory  her  protection  would 
be  assured  by  the  nations  which  were  fighting  for  neutral  rights 
and  the  self-determination  of  peoples  against  the  principle  that 
a  treaty  was  only  "a  scrap  of  paper."  She  would  not  interfere 
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with  her  merchant  ships  following  the  safe  and  profitable  trade 
routes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  away  from  the  submarine 
danger  zone.  As  a  government  she  would  go  no  further  than  to 
allot  tonnage  for  Belgian  relief.  Germany  was  agreeable  to 
this,  since  it  relieved  her  of  feeding  the  Belgians,  while  possibly 
some  of  the  relief  food  found  its  way  to  German  mouths. 

In  Norway  we  must  deal  with  the  government,  which  had 
taken  over  control  of  shipping  from  individual  owners.  Nor- 
way wanted  British  and  American  coal  for  her  ships  before  she 
would  run  the  Allies'  errands  through  submarine-infested  seas, 
and  this  must  be  on  her  terms.  Denmark,  whose  land  frontier 
adjoined  Germany's,  could  not  afford  to  take  any  chances  with 
Allied  overtures.  She  had  no  Indian  colonies  beyond  the  pa- 
trols of  the  British  navy.  Spain  rejoiced  in  an  industrial  renais- 
sance in  supplying  the  Allied  market.  She  was  exceptionally 
situated  to  profit  from  her  neutrality,  and  Austrian  royal  influ- 
ence predominated  in  her  court.  England  required  Spanish  ore 
for  her  steel-making.  Spain  wanted  coal  in  common  with 
Sweden  and  all  the  neutrals  except  Holland  and  Denmark, 
who  received  supplies  from  Germany.  There  was  a  home 
shortage  of  coal  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  the 
coal-producing  countries  of  the  Allies.  French,  British,  and 
American  munition  works  were  being  delayed  on  contracts  for 
want  of  coal.  We  already  had  coal  rationing  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States. 

The  shipping  conferences  in  London,  which  continued  until 
December  1,  became  more  representative.  McCormick  of  our 
War  Trade  Board,  Perkins  of  our  War  Industries  Board,  and 
Taylor  of  our  Food  Administration,  as  well  as  Colby,  were 
threshing  out  the  whole  situation  with  Viscount  Milner,  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Minister 
of  Blockade,  and  Sir  J.  P.  Maclay,  British  Shipping  Controller. 
French  and  Italian  representatives  were  also  present  at  one  of 
the  meetings. 

Food,  steel,  and  all  munitions  and  supplies  had  their  hearing. 
The  interests  of  the  small  Allies — Portugal,  Serbia,  Montene- 
gro, Rumania,  and  Greece — might  not  be  neglected.  Their 
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peoples  must  be  fed  and  their  armies  must  have  material. 
Argentina's  neutral  susceptibilities  had  a  direct  relation  to  her 
wheat,  which  must  be  transported  in  foreign  bottoms.  She  was 
dependent  upon  neutral  shipping  for  her  coastwise  trade.  So 
were  other  South  American  nations,  as  well  as  Mexico,  which 
remained  largely  under  the  spell  of  German  propaganda,  while 
Carranza's  soldiers  still  threatened  our  border.  All  the  salient 
factors  in  Hurley's  letters  to  Baker  were  now  arrayed  on  the 
same  table  with  those  of  the  European  situation. 

Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  who  was  in  the  chair  at  a  meetine 
when  only  British  and  Americans  were  present,  reminded  the 
Americans,  who  had  arrived  with  fresh  enthusiasm  for  what 
seemed  to  be  an  obvious  policy  of  co-ordination,  that  the  idea 
of  an  inter-Allied  shipping  committee  was  not  new.  It  had 
failed  for  reasons  which  still  applied.  Britain  would  not  submit 
her  shipping,  which  he  stated  was  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  to 
international  control,  because  it  would  lead  to  inter-Allied 
friction,  and  it  was  already  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Allies  as 
a  whole.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  that  the  present  system  was  not 
working  well,  and  he  was  for  control  or  anything  that  would 
work  better.  Of  course  real  control  meant  pooling  all  the  ships 
the  Allies  could  gather.  Could  not  America  requisition  the 
400,000  tons  of  Dutch  shipping  which  was  more  or  less  idle  in 
American  harbors?  Vance  McCormick  saw  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  such  drastic  action.  But  the  matter  would  be 
considered  and  a  start  made  in  carrying  out  such  a  program. 

By  this  time  Colby  also  had  concluded  that  pooling  was  im- 
practicable, and  realized  that  the  forthright  requisitioning  of 
neutral  shipping  could  not  be  hurried.  America  would  not 
agree  to  control  in  London,  he  said,  or  London  to  control  in 
Washington.  The  best  that  we  could  do  was  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  London  to  sit  in  with  the  English  in  the  allocation 
of  Allied  shipping. 

Since  there  was  as  yet  insufficient  detailed  information  from 
all  sources,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  make  a  more  thorough 
survey.  Then  priority  would  have  its  turn;  there  could  be 
definite  allocation  of  world  shipping.  This  resolution  was 
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strikingly  similar  to  the  resolutions  of  many  conventions  in 
Washington  in  the  early  period  after  our  entry  into  the  War.5 
But  the  House  Mission  had  done  valuable  pioneering  work. 
Upon  its  return  on  January  18,  it  issued  a  general  statement  in 
reassuring  terms  that  progress  had  been  made  in  co-ordinating 
all  war  activities  of  the  Allies.  The  President  chose  Raymond  B. 
Stevens  as  chairman  of  the  delegation  to  represent  us  on  the 
Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council.  The  other  members  were 
Lawrence  Shearman,  a  practical  shipping  man,  Dwight  Morrow, 
and  George  Rublee,  with  Jerome  D.  Greene  as  Secretary. 

It  was  to  the  assistance  of  the  Allies  and  the  defense  of  their 
soil  that  we  were  sending  our  soldiers.  The  quantity  of  ship- 
ping we  might  receive  from  Britain  in  the  crisis  when  Britain 
must  make  every  man,  ship,  and  gun  count,  was  related  to  an- 
other passage  in  the  note  which  Lloyd  George  had  written  to 
Colonel  House,  urging  America's  prompt  action: 

"The  American  soldiers  will  not  be  ready  to  fight  as  an  army 
until  late  in  1918.  Our  experience  proves  that  meanwhile  we 
must  keep  the  fight  going.  Even  half-trained  American  com- 
panies or  battalions  would  fight  well  if  mixed  with  two-  or 
three-year  veterans.  Beg  H.  [House]  to  consider  this  favor- 
ably." 

The  Allied  commanders  foresaw  that  the  German  offensive 
might  begin  as  early  as  February;  certainly  not  later  than  April 
first.  Could  Pershing  train  a  staff  for  command  and  organize 
the  incoming  divisions  into  an  army,  and  build  up  his  line  of 
communications  in  time  to  make  his  reinforcement  of  man- 
power effective?  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  Germans  would 
strike  as  far  east  as  his  sector  in  Lorraine.  In  that  event  his  army 
might  be  far  removed  from  the  critical  point  where  it  was 
needed. 

FACTS  AND  WISDOM  FROM  BLISS 

Bliss  had  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council;  had  long  talks  with  Pershing;  met  the  Allied  states- 
men and  generals;  familiarized  himself  with  all  the  parts  of 
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the  whole  which  it  was  his  duty  to  know  as  the  chief  military 
adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Under  the  title  "The  Efficient 
Application  of  American  Military  Power  in  the  War,"  he  had 
set  down  the  results  of  his  observation  with  reportorial  fidelity 
accompanied  by  his  comments.  All  hope  of  assistance  from  Rus- 
sia "even  as  a  passive  agent"  must  be  dismissed. 

"Our  Allies  urge  us  to  profit  by  their  experience  in  three 
and  a  half  years  of  war;  to  adopt  the  organization,  the  types  of 
artillery,  tanks,  etc.,  that  the  test  of  war  has  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory. .  .  .  An  American  division  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  stronger  in  personnel  than  an  English  or  French  di- 
vision, but  no  stronger  than  they  in  artillery,  cannot  cover  its 
full  division  front." 

But  if  we  were  to  profit  by  the  Allies'  war  experience,  Bliss 
thought  they  should  also  profit  from  it  themselves. 

"National  jealousies  and  suspicions  and  susceptibilities  of 
national  temperament  must  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  unified 
control,  even  going  if  necessary  (as  I  believe  it  is)  to  the  limit 
of  unified  command.  Otherwise,  our  dead  and  theirs  may  have 
died  in  vain.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  must  not  be  for  a 
moment  lost  from  mind.  If  we  are  to  take  our  part  in  this  war 
now,  or  at  any  time  within  reasonable  future  limits,  the  ton- 
nage must  be  provided,  and  provided  now.  .  .  .  Men,  as  many 
as  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  Tonnage  necessary  to 
transport  them." 

This  was  the  crux  of  the  problem  as  the  German  army 
formed  and  drilled  for  its  supreme  effort  on  the  Western  front. 
Bliss  favored  the  Supreme  War  Council,  although  its  powers 
were  limited.  He  favored  anything  which  would  hasten  and 
harmonize  Allied  action  to  meet  the  coming  crisis.  Pershing 
suggested  making  Major  General  Hunter  Liggett  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  Supreme  War  Council.  But  Baker  chose  Bliss, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  represent  us  on  that  permanent  body  for 
co-ordinating  Allied  relations. 
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Bliss  was  to  be  not  only  our  military  representative  but  our 
statesman  on  the  Council,  in  that  he  would  sit  for  us  across  the 
table  from  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  at  the  sessions  which 
they  attended.  He  had  played  a  similar  part  in  a  small  way  in 
Cuban  affairs  under  Secretary  Root.  As  Chief  of  Staff  he  knew 
our  Army;  he  had  learned  the  European  situation  while  with 
the  House  Mission.  He  could  speak  French,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world  who  could  meet  soldier  or  statesman,  Briton  or 
Frenchman,  on  his  own  ground.  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
the  first  British  military  representative  on  the  Council,  was 
later  to  be  Chief  of  the  British  General  Staff;  and  General 
Ferdinand  Foch,  the  French  representative,  was  to  become 
Generalissimo  of  the  Allied  armies. 

The  British,  French,  and  Italians  were  preparing  extensive 
quarters  for  a  large  personnel  at  the  Council;  but  Bliss,  who 
represented  the  Power  which,  in  this  turn  of  the  fortunes  of 
war,  was  so  courted  by  the  Allies,  must  go  with  a  meager  per- 
sonnel because  we  had  few  trained  staff  officers  to  spare.  He  was 
allowed  as  his  chief  assistant  Colonel  Lochridge,  who  had  been 
acting  as  Kuhn's  successor  in  the  War  College.  Kuhn  had  long 
since  had  the  wish  of  all  major  generals  fulfilled.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  division,  this  being  the  79th,  National 
Army,  at  Camp  Meade.  Perhaps  Bliss'  highest  qualification  for 
his  part  was  expressed  in  the  "Is  there  anybody  who  could  help 
liking  Bliss?"  which  I  have  heard  echoed  in  different  forms  by 
many  people  who  worked  with  him. 

The  parting  between  Baker  and  Bliss  meant  the  tearing  up 
of  roots  deeper  than  those  of  eighteen  months'  official  rela- 
tions, roots  of  personal  affection.  Baker  would  miss  the  entry 
of  the  Olympian  Bliss  by  the  door  to  the  right;  Bliss  who  could 
characterize  some  fulsome  report  promising  great  things  as 
"all  moonshine";  Bliss  who,  if  an  illustration  from  the  classics 
did  not  suit  his  purpose,  might  find  a  remark  by  a  sergeant  of 
Regulars  just  as  sound  as  that  of  an  eminent  philosopher.  In 
all  the  documents  there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  ever  asked  any- 
thing for  himself.  He  never  pulled  wires  to  forward  personal 
ambition.  There  he  was,  not  easily  overlooked;  and  you  could 
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take  him  or  leave  him.  If  Baker  had  been  sending  him  to  some 
humdrum  and  unimportant  task,  he  would  have  agreed  philo- 
sophically that  it  was  doubtless  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
This  attitude  was  another  factor  that  fitted  him  to  sit  in  coun- 
cil with  the  Allies  as  an  arbiter.  His  part  at  Versailles,  no  less 
than  as  Chief  of  Staff,  was  to  support  Pershing;  and  upon 
Pershing,  and  the  arrangements  he  could  make  with  the  British, 
who  had  the  shipping,  depended  how  many  of  the  men  in  our 
camps  would  reach  France  to  face  the  coming  German  drives. 
"Tonnage  .  .  .  Men,  as  many  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 
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